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THE DECISION OF THE PEERS. 


‘i ' vote by which an imposing majority of the Mouse of 
Lords passed the second reading of the Irish Church Bill 
was welcome to the country and creditable to the Peers, and 
must have been truly gratifying to many of the minority. 
Where should we have been by this time if the Lords 
had been really seduced by the rhetoric which gave them 
so much pleasure? To put it in the very mildest form, the 
Lords would have lost as much as they have now gained in 
popular estimation. As it is, they have undoubtedly raised 
themselves in general opinion, partly because they were re- 
presented by so many good speakers, and still more because, 
after they had given themselves the treat of a fine debate, 
and had talked in a grand and patriotic and determined way, 
they ended in a display of ordinary common sense. That the 
Bill is now past all serious danger, and that there has been 
no collision between the Houses, is certainly the first subject 
of congratulation, but there are subsidiary results of the 
vote which are also of considerable importance. The 
utility of the House of Lords under certain circumstances 
and up to a certain point has been brought home to the 

pular mind. The Peers are still as far as ever from 
Libs any definite and adequate province in the manage- 
ment and conduct of ordinary legislation. They could not 
offer many grand set speeches like those which marked the 
recent debate, without becoming wearisome and monotonous. 
But they have shown that they can produce a striking effect if 


They have, it is true, advantages over the Commons which 
very much aid their oratory. A speech from a peer is a suc- 
cess which -would be a failure in the House of Commons, 
because a peer is able to discourse as he pleases without having 
to attend to practical results, whereas a leading speaker in the 
House of Commons is necessarily obliged to take a side, and to 
regard a great measure like the Irish Church Bill as something 
which he has to defend or oppose. It adds very much to the 
air of wisdom with which the Lords speak that they can safely 
oppose or defend a Bill with all kinds of modifications of 
opinion about it, and with numberless suggestions and counter- 
proposals, which, from their insight into things, they claim to 
be enabled to offer. Still the speeches in the Lords last week 
were undoubtedly very good, and they were as good on the 
last night of the debate as they had been before; and it 
cannot be doubted that the energy and distinctness with 
which Lord Russert and Lord Westbury, in addition to 
many other peers of all parties, adopted the policy of con- 
current endowment has given the country matter of thought 
that is clearly new, and has made it question seriously 
whether the policy is feasible or not. Then, again, it may 
be regarded as a decided political gain that the Conserva- 
tive party has for the moment escaped from the leader- 
ship of its more headstrong advisers, and that it has con- 
tributed a very respectable following to the more moderate 
and liberal section of its leaders. Lord Derpy has done his 
very worst to defeat the Ministry, and has himself been de- 
feated. ‘The tradition of his empire over his party has been 
shaken, and the fact that Lord Cairns joined with him in 
taking the side which proved unsuccessful must affect the 
relations of the party to its leaders for the future. 

A debate on such a subject as the Irish Church has a 
peculiar interest for the clergy, and the bishops, as the special 
representatives of the clergy, naturally and properly took a 
prominent part in it. On the whole, they did so with much 
success, but still the part which they played was not without 
its strange side. It is difficult to conceive anything weaker 
than the conduct of the two Archbishops in ostentatiously 
declining to vote. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY more 
especially presented a wondrous spectacle to the lay mind. 
He did his best to get the Bill passed. His influence, given so 


than anything else to determine waverers, and to quiet the 
scruples of timid consciences, He expressly said that if the 
Bill was read a second time it might, he thought, be moulded 
into a very good Bill; which was very strong praise 
indeed from the most eminent representative of a Church 
which last autumn we were told was going to thunder against 
such a Bill from seventeen thousand pulpits. But he could 
not make up his mind to vote for it himself. He thought it 
was not quite right that an Archbishop should do what he 
urged and encouraged laymen to do. He was hampered by 
the thought that he would be said to be deserting his order,, 
and sacrificing a sister Church. He, in fact, hedged to 
please, or at least not to offend openly, the clergy. It is perhaps. 
true that there might have been some little outcry against. 
him which his refusal to vote may have stifled; but in the 
long run the clergy would have respected him more if he had had 
a little more courage, and the laity would have at once regarded 
him with the respect due toa man who shows nerve and states- 
manship in a difficult crisis. The Bishop of Licurie.p deserves: 
to be mentioned as a specimen of a Bishop who showed 
qualities exactly the opposite of those displayed by the Arch- 
bishop of Cantersury. His remarks were very queer, very 
unpractical, and quite out of the usual range of episcopal 
remarks, but they breathed a spirit of frankness and courage 
in every word. Other bishops departed more or less from the 
sphere of secular politics, but he was out of it altogether. 
What could even the most reverential peer, the most ardent 
disciple of bishops, make of a speaker who said that he 
thought that the Irish Church Bill was a bad Bill because 
he, although a clergyman of the Church of England, had once 
been invited to share the tent of a Romanist chaplain; who 
said that, bad as the Bill was, he yet hoped it might pro- 
duce two good effects—the accordance of a comfortable site 
in Rome for Anglican worship, and the downfall of the 
temporal power of the Papacy; and who finally invited 
the coming (Ecumenical Council to observe that the spirit 
of justice which dictated this bad Bill was due to the free 
preaching of the Gospel in a Protestant country? Still 
more astonishing to his hearers must have been the 
in which the Bishop avowed himself an ardent advocate of 
Mr. Bricut’s land scheme, apparently conceiving that such 
people as the Dukes of Devonsuire and Azercorn were like 
Maoris, good wild creatures, who, if properly managed, would 
retire into uninhabited districts and leave nice blocks of soil 
to every deserving settler. “We too are in Arcadia” must. 
have been the thought that passed through the minds of man 
of his listeners. It was quaint, simple, New Zealandish 
beyond belief, and yet it left the impression that it was a very 
good thing that in such an assembly as the Lords there should 
be a man who could think and say such things. The Bishop 
said that he should not mind saying all he had to say about 
the Irish Church Bill before a crowd of working men at 
Wolverhampton. Probably this would be a very small trial of 
his courage; he will need much more boldness if next year he: 
goes on as he has this Session, and seriously adopts the 
cause of Irish tenants in an assembly of landed proprietors. 
Lord Wesrtsury tickled the fancy of his hearers by the free: 
use of a queer sort of Biblical language. That he would sa 
something very odd and amusing was confidently anticipated, 
but the most sanguine could never have hoped that he would 
compare himself to Joun tne Baptist. What he described 
himself as crying out in the wilderness was that the Roman. 
Catholics ought to have a large slice of the funds of the 
Anglican Church. Lord Wesrsury need not inconvenience 
himself by going into a desert and living on locusts to tell us 
this. It 1s what many eminent persons have been constantly 
saying for some years. Lord RusseLt had actually opened 
the debate that very evening by making the very same pro- 
posal; which is perhaps none the worse because he has made 
it before, and abandoned it perhaps as being too sensible. 


decidedly, and at the outset of the debate, did perhaps more 


How very much more at his ease Lord Westsury would have 
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been if Fate had permitted him to take the other side, 


.was obvious from the large portion of his speech that was 


irrelevant. He gave a number of reasons why the Irish 
Church ought not to be attacked, and acknowledged that it 
was not attacked on many of the grounds which he declared 
to be inadmissible, but concluded by saying that the Irish 
Church was subject to one reproach, which it was essential to 
remove, and that was, that, being the Church of a small 
minority, it had got all the funds of the Irish nation appli- 
<able to religious purposes. He offered this, with charac- 
teristic audacity, as a kind of discovery which he, Lord West- 
bury, had made, and which had not dawned on persons of 
feebler intellectual powers. In a humbler, but much more 
effective, way, Lord Russexu stuck to his own pet project of 
giving glebe-houses to the ministers of all denominations. 
Whether so great, and perhaps theoretically desirable, a 
change in the Bill as this would involve is possible at 
this eleventh hour is open to much doubt. In the debate 
the considerations which support the notion of giving a por- 
tion of the Church funds to the Roman Catholics were in 
2a hasty and summary way brought before the public. No 
more could be done in a debate on the second reading, but 
perhaps the project could not have been presented in a more 
favourable manner. There was an unquestionable advantage 
in having it put forward in that vague, general way which 
avoids the discussion of the difficult details it involves, 
and in its being recommended by men whose names carry 
weight with them, and yet do not awaken much sectarian 
enthusiasm or aversion, If we speak only of the debate, 
and not of anything yet to come, we may also observe, that 
while the amendments tending to concurrent endowment were 
radical enough, all the other amendments suggested were 
of a very trifling character. Peer after peer spoke as if 
he had got some splendid secret amendment in his pocket, 
but he never gave any clue to the mystery. The Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury, for example, said that the real evil 
of the Bill was that it encouraged Ultramontanism, and he 
considered it indispensable to protect the Roman Catholic 
laity against their pernicious advisers. The only means or 
instruments, however, which he shadowed forth as tending to 
this desirable end were one or two amendments which 
would perhaps give the disestablished Irish Protestant 
Church about a quarter of a million of money more than the 
Government proposes to give it; and if this would really pro- 
tect the Irish priests and people against the clique now trium- 
phant at Rome, they must be much more easily protected than 
is commonly supposed. It would be a curious inquiry whether 
in the same way, by giving a sum down to a rival sect, we 
could protect ourselves against any of the clerical cliques under 
which we sometimes suffer. The general conclusion to which 
the debate in the Lords leads us is that, although there was 
much eloquence and much wisdom in many of the speeches 
made, there was also much that was, at bottom, nerveless and 
poor, and that showed an indifference to the obligation 
to reason out a proposition and to trace its consequences. 
Lord Dersy wished the Lords to reject the Bill, but had not 
the faintest suggestion to make as to what was to come next; 
the remarks of the bishops “ moved in another sphere” than 
those of laymen, who had to consider the possibilities of things ; 
rival schemes which a very strong Ministry might well shrink 
from adopting were lightly and almost jauntily proposed as 
trifles; amendments of the most trivial importance were darkly 
spoken of as sure to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the Irish 
Church. The main thing is the vote; that has a value which 
neither time nor reflection will diminish. But of the debate 
there is not much that will be long remembered, except that it 
was generally creditable to the Lords, that the Bishop of 
PetersorovGH took his hearers by storm, that a few Conserva- 
tive Peers saved their party from a great blunder, and that the 
Bishop of St. Davin’s played a very difficult part with singular 
firmness and courage. 


THE VICEROY AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HILE there is but one opinion as to the propriety of 

giving the ruler of Egypt a suitable reception, some cere- 
monial difficulties arising from his ambignous rank will require 
im exercise of tact and judgment on the part of his entertainers, 
‘The potentate who is commonly called the Viceroy enjoys a 
Turkish title which is said to indicate a rank somewhat short 
of royalty, and it is admitted that his independence has not 
yet amounted to actual sovereignty. The Sutran not un- 
naturally desires to retain to himself a supremacy which is 
perhaps not wholly titular, and it may be presumed that his 
powerful vassal hopes gradually to relieve himself from his 
, resent relatious. It is possible that a feudal connexion with 


the Turkish Empire might in certain contingencies operate as 
a security to the Viceroy, who may claim the benefit of the 
guarantees given to the Sutran by the Treaty of Paris; nor 
would an exchange of a nominal subordination for the officious 
protectorate of some Western Power be for the advantage of 
the Egyptian dynasty. An Oriental Prince, however, is not un- 
likely to prefer the nominal attainment of Imperial power to 
considerations of prudence ; and it is supposed that, on the occa- 
sion of opening the Suez Cznal, he hopes to form direct diplo- 
matic connexions with the European Governments. His visit 
to the different Courts is preparatory to the reception which he 
hopes to offer to a brilliant assemblage of Royal personages in 
the autumn, and his hopes of success will be in some degree 
affected by the nature of the hospitalities with which he may be 
welcomed. If the heads of the great ornamental departments 
in England are qualified for their duties, they will contrive to 
evade all delicate questions of form. The Viceroy has luckily 
not assumed the style of Majesty, and it is not disputed that 
he must be addressed as Highness. The most troublesome 
questions will perhaps arise when he is saluted by forts or 
ships, as there is no point of honour more rigidly exacted by 
great dignitaries than a proper complement of guns. Military 
and naval commanders have generally some experience as 
masters of the ceremonies, and they must manage in their cx- 
penditure of powder to give as little offence as possible to 
Egypt or to Turkey. The French Government, in accord- 
ance with its recent policy, will perhaps have been more 
lavish of honours to the Viceroy; but both at Vienna 
and Berlin the distinctive privileges of sovereign rank have 
been sedulously withheld. 

A special envoy or agent of the Porte, being the brother of 
the Viceroy, has preceded him on his journey, for the express 
purpose of protesting against any acknowledgment of his 
possible pretensions to independence, and the invitations which 
are to be issued for the Suez celebration appear to provoke 
peculiar jealousy. The Svitan is, in his own opinion, the 
proper host of forcign sovereigns who may chance to visit his 
dominions; but perhaps he would not persist in his objection 
to the proposed {festivities were it not for the more scrious 
project of a convention for neutralizing the Canal. Whatever 
may be the advantages of such a measure to Turkey as well as 
to Egypt, a formal treaty concluded with the Vicrroy would 
go far to be regarded as a recognition of his independence. 
A person who enters into a contract cannot afterwards dispute 
the competency of the other party to perform his engage- 
ments; and if a convention were made, the Viceroy would 
undertake a kind of responsibility which only belongs to 
sovereigns. A breach of contract on the part of the Egyptian 
Government could only be resented by blockade, by reprisals, 
or by some other warlike operation; and consequently a 
treaty would involve a hypothetical recognition of Egypt us a 
possible belligerent. If England or France were to agree 
for a right of free passage with the States which are traversed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific lines of railway, the American 
Government would deem itself entitled to treat the com- 
pact as an infringement of its exclusive rights, and a similar 
objection applies to negotiations with respect to the Suez 
Canal initiated without the consent of the Porte. If the 
arrangement is thought desirable by the Powers which have 
the chief interest in the transit, it will be advisable both to in- 
sist on the participation of the SULTAN in the transaction, and in 
his acquiescence in the policy proposed by the Viceroy. There 
are good reasons for avoiding or postponing organic changes 
in the constitution of the Turkish Empire, but the protection 
which has been again and again accorded to the Sutran in- 
volves a corresponding duty of suitable deference and con- 
formity. The Viceroy would have no plausible excuse for 
rejecting the nominal intervention of the Sutran if his own 
object of preventing his country from becoming a campaign- 
ground for European armies is practically or even apparently 
attained. 

It is not yet certain whether the neutrality of the Suez 
Canal will be established, nor is the meaning of the term 
absolutely clear. The provisions of existing treaties by 
which certain States or territories are declared neutral have 
never yet been interpreted by practice, nor is it certain that 
they have any real validity. It is probable that, in ease of 
war, Switzerland would be respected, because the Swiss are 
able and willing to punish a lawless intruder. Belgium, on 
the other hand, considers it necessary to protect by fortrcsscs, 
and a considerable standing army, the precarious neutrality 
which is secured by every possible parchment sanction. 
According to a definition which may perhaps be official, the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal is to consist in the exclusion 
of ships of war, and in the uninterrupted passage of mv:- 
chant vessels; but it is difficult to believe that a powceriul 
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bellizerent would attend to either restriction. As long as 
merchant vessels are liable to capture at sea, it would matter 
little that they were, as at present, exempt from molestation 
in waters which would be within the dominions of Egypt or 
of Turkey. The Canal might serve as a port, but it would 
be blockaded at both ends by the fleets which respectively 
commanded the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; or, if no 
formal blockade were established, liability to capture would 
revive as soon as the Canal was left behind. It may be 
supposed that it is not intended to maintain the exclusion 
of ships of war in time of peace; for transports with 
troops and war material would come within the definition, 
and it would be absurd to compel the Indian reliefs to 
disembark on one side of the isthmus, in order to proceed as 
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Bill must be framed, he naturally leaves to the Government 
the trouble of framing it. Whether the discussion ends in 
anything practical or not, it is quite worth while to have the 
whole subject of concurrent endowment thoroughly dis- 
cussed; and we think we may anticipate that all seriously 
considered schemes of concurrent endowment out of the 
surplus will fall under two heads. Either a large portion of 
the surplus may be handed over to the Roman Catholics 
on terms which it may be presumed the heads of their 
Church would approve, or an effort may be made to give 
the Roman Catholic laity and the Irish priests, as opposed. 
to the Ultramontane Bishops, a sianding ground against 
those spiritual superiors who, as we think, are misleading 
them. The way to carry out the first object would be to 


at present by railway to Suez or to Alexandria. Conventions | hand over a lump sum of, let us say, two or three millions of 
ly made by Powers at the time friendly, in prospect of future | money to a body of episcopal trustees, who should be per- 
ut war, are of no value unless a third party who may be expected | mitted to spend the money, without supervision, inquiry, or- 


to be neutral is strong enough to enforce performance of the | responsibility, exactly as they might think best in promoting 


1e 
or contract. Ifthe command of the Suez Canal became viially | their religion. There can be no doubt that the Roman. 
ry important to two European belligerents, neither Turkey nor Catholic bishops would accept the money on these terms, and 
'y Egypt would be able to restrain their inevitable infractions of | would give England a sort of receipt or acknowledgment to 
us a restraining convention. In such cases it is always easy to find | the effect that she had behaved in a proper manner to the 
c- an excuse in the conduct of the enemy for the use of supe- | Church. The objections to this course are that it would be 
to rior power directed to the attainment of some indispensable | intensely distasteful to the English nation, and that none of 
d- object. The champion in the ballad who had promised to be | the objects proposed by the statesmen who have advocated con- 
re passive declared, as soon as he saw his brother overmatched in | current endowment would be attained by it, except the one— 
1a, single combat, that “ his word, it should not stand.” It would | which is doubtless very important in itself—of getting an avowal 
ve be impossible to prevent, by mere argument, a commander | from the priests that they had been well treated. The other. 
who was in force at one end of the Canal from relieving a | plan, that of applying a large portion of the surplus to the 
of beleaguered port or a threatened squadron at the oticr | purposes of the Roman Catholic Church, but so applying it as 
sg extremity. to erect a bulwark more or less strong against Ultramontanism, 


us It is rumoured that the English and French Governments | “ ould be best carried out by adopting Lord Ressext's pro 


ch are not entirely agreed on the question of neutralization, and posals. Ifa a sum were spent in oy a wg pod ya 
ke perhaps it may be convenient to postpone the conclusion of a priests, and purchasing adjacent plots of land for t 1em, and in 
he permanent arrangement until it has been ascertained whether building churches and chapels where necessary, and if the pro- 
nis the Canal itself will answer the expectations of those who have created vested composed in 
on constructed it. Its capacity and its security from material ry might 7 
us impediments are even more important than the political pe i most Ma uable c oe on the — . Ultramon- 
er provisions which may relate to the navigation. If it proves tane bishops. They might perhaps retain the right of turning 
as to be sufficient to admit vessels of the largest burden, English | * Priest out of his cure, but they would always have to justify 
ud commerce wil! in time of peace derive the chief advantage themselves for so doing in the eyes of a body of intelligent, 
ce. of French enterprise and skill. It must be supposed that the pany ’ and independent Inymen. We do not hesitate * _ 
ite Peninsular and Oriental Company has ascertained that it will | M+ tus would be a most satisfactory appropriation of the 


ye~ be exposed to no fresh disadvantage in the competition with surplus, ten times better than giving it to lunatic asylums and 


ud the highly subsidized French line which has already so largely | U*S°* It would answer a as desirable end, and it would 
to diminished its prosperity. It is evident that a double disem- be almost certain % work practically well. The Board would 
an barkation and transhipment would be fatal to a trading Com- cntablish stock the garden, send 
ils, pany, where a rival was not subject to similar disadvantages. | \°Y to the priest; and when he came to see how nicely 


the roof was slated, and how promising the cabbages and 
potatoes looked, he might be trusted to walk in and put up 
his hat on the peg which the foresight of the Board would 


8 Shipowners will undoubtedly afier a time adapt themselves to 
the new conditions of transit; but as the English generally use 


ree larger vessels than the French, it would be highly inconvenient fore hi 

sed to tind that the depth of the Canal imposed a practical restriction have put p ch ——. be ee a a Nor could the gift be 
“an. on the tonnage. ‘The route by the Cape of Good Hope may rejected on the plea t me ia yjected the _ ” the control 
m- perhaps still be used by sailing vessels, but for many years there on tt wou provide the riests with 
lar has been a growing tendency to employ steam in all but the | want under the aupervison of 
ez longest voyages. ‘The Canal will accommodate a large part of Catholic Board. 

the the traflie between Europe and Asia, for the railway transit If such a proposal could be submitted to the decision of the 
ave from the Atlantic sea-coust to San Francisco will be too ex- | Protestant laymen of England who have really taken the 
m- pensive for any goods which are not exceptionally costly and | trouble of thinking over the difficult question of the Irish 
| in portable, It is not surprising that the ruler of the adjacent | Church, we venture to think that nineteen out of every twenty 
cre 


territory should anticipate a great increase of wealth, although 
ges he may perhaps feel that his independence is exposed to an 
additional danger. 


would enthusiastically accept it, and the judicious friends of 
the Irish Church would gladly catch at it, as it would enable 
them to secure very much better pecuniary terms for their 


in- —=—_—_>— friends than the present Bill offers them. Possibly, if Lord 
on- RusseLu’s amendments were carried by a large majority in 
for AMENDMENTS ON THE IRISH CHURCH BILL, the Lords, it might be practicable even now to shape the 
wen, EVERAL notices of amendments have already been given | Bill in accordance with his proposals. But however much 
i by different Pecrs, and many more may be expected. But, | we may wish to see a desirable object attained, we must 
itly of all amendments that have been or may be proposed, those | take into account the difliculties that lie in the way of attain- 

that point to concurrent endowment are by far the most im- ing it; and the difficulties that lie in the way of embodying 
ueZ portant. Until it has been decided whether there shall be Lord RusseLu’s amendments in the Biil seem very great. The 
se some effort made to carry out a scheme for giving the Roman Protestant Nonconformists of England, the class of English 


yy Catholics a portion of the surplus, there is no use in discussing 


clergy who howled at Mr. GLapsrone in Lancashire, and the 
the details of the Bill, for clause after clause would either | 


Scotch generally, will be dead against any proposal to put 


that need alteration or would be indefensible. If the Roman | money into the treasury of Babylon. And, we fear, the Irish 
e of Catholics are to benefit by the surplus, many of the reasons | Roman Catholic members in the Commons would find them- 
are for making that surplus so large by confining compensation | selves obliged to oppose the scheme; for, although most of 
ol solely to life-interests fade away. It is difficult even to see them might in their hearts welcome gladly any plan that pro- 


SCS, why whe Irish Church should not exist on its present legal mised to make the body of the priests more independent, and 


lity basis if the way to do justice to the Roman Catholics is not | although the bulk of their constituents would think as they did, 
LOLs to make the Anglican Church a voluntary body like theirs, | and although the bulk of the priests who guide these con- 
the but to give them money. This is, we presume, what Lord | stituents might share their feelings, yet the risk of losing their 
S10 Grey has in view in giving notice to alter the preamble. | seats at the next election might frighten them. The bishops. 
oi He wishes to raise a general preliminary discussion, and per- | would order the priests to oppose them, and the priests, who, 


ceiving that, if his amendments were carricd, a totally new 


are now absolutely dependent on the bishops, would obey, 
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and would set the constituency against the very men who 
had done what the priests and the constituency wished 
they should do. We do not see where the motive-power 
to carry the Bill through the Commons would come from, 
except by a coalition between the Government and the Oppo- 
sition. We are thus led to the real central difficulty that 
bars the way to the acceptance of Lord RussEtx’s amendments. 
The Cabinet would find itself in a position that would be 
almost, if not quite, untenable. The Ministers have come into 
office on the plea that they were forced to prepare a counter 
policy to that of Lord Mayo. But to give a large slice of the 
surplus to the Roman Catholics for glebes and churches, is 
really levelling up. It proceeds upon the same principle, and is 
defensible only by the very arguments that Lord Mayo would 
have used for his scheme. ‘The only difference between the 
two plans is one as to the amount of money to be given 
to the Roman Catholics. If, as Lord Mayo would have pro- 
posed, the Irish Church had kept all that it has got, the amount 
to be given to the Roman Catholics must in fairness have been 
larger than it would be if taken from the surplus. But, fur- 
ther, the Government have justified their Bill on the ground, 
not that it was theoretically the only Bill or the best Bill, but 
that it was the Bill which the country wishes for. They have 
‘stated that, in accordance with what is indisputably one of 
their primary duties, they have ascertained the feelings of the 
country, and that all schemes of concurrent endowment are 
alien to these feelings. 'To adopt Lord RusseEtt’s amendments 
would be to acknowledge that they have performed one of 
their primary duties in a most insufficient way; and although 
they might shelter themselves under the plea that the opinion 
of the country has changed, they would still substantially 
confess that they have misinterpreted the signs of the times; 
and the real Ministerial power, the government and direction 
of the country in this most important affair, would obviously 
reside not in them, but in the peers who carried Lord Russe.i’s 
amendments. They will also see that to adopt these amend- 
ments would not only lower their prestige, but in all pro- 
bability break up their party. Mr. GLapstoxe would, in- 
deed, be making a martyr of himself if he consented to aban- 
don his present position in the Commons in order to oppose, by 
the aid of the Conservatives, the English Dissenters, the Scotch, 
and the Irish Roman Catholic members. Other observers than 
Lord Craupe Hamitton would watch with interest Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S face as he came into the House of Commons to own that 
Lord Mayo was right afterall. Even if, in obedience to a new 
view of duty, he would consent to wear sackcloth and cover 
himself with ashes to this extent, it is by no means certain that 
the Bill could be carried this year; for there would he a large 
section in both Houses who would agree with Lord Wersrsury 
that the constitution of the Established Church might remain 
much as it is if the claims of the Roman Catholics were settled 
in cash, and there would be another Jarge section who would 
say that if the necessary sum were paid to the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the Presbyterians, the Irish Church might very 
well be allowed to keep the rest. If these views, which cer- 
tainly have a show of reason, prevailed, the Bill would have 
to be recast from beginning to end. All the labours of the 
Commons would be entirely thrown away, and about the end 
of July the Government draftsmen would have to be charged 
with the preparation of a new Bill. 


We have yet to learn what amendments those pecrs will 
devise who think it possible to keep the framework of the Bill 
as it is, and yet to amend its provisions largely in the interest 
of the Irish Church. It is easy to anticipate what may be 
done in the way of what the Yankees call one-horse amend- 
ments. Lord GranviL_e has frankly owned that the Govern- 
ment has itself kindly contrived an easy passage for humble 
vehicles through some of the provisions of the Bill. A good- 
sized pony would be enough to draw through such amendments 
as that of changing the date from which to calculate private 
endowments, and a donkey might do for Lord Suarrespury’s 
proposal to insert special clauses to meet the curious longevity 
of clergymen. It is quite true that as a large portion of the 
{rish clergy lead healthy, frugal lives, with a fair income and 
almost nothing to do, they belong to the class of annuitants 
who wear out the hearts of reversioners, and who go living on, 
Nike ravens or swans, years after intelligent actuaries have 
proved to them that they ought, according to the best tables, 
to be in their coffins. But there are peers whose views are 
much more ambitious and extensive, and who propose to drive 
four, or even six-horse, coaches through the Bill. We can 
only say that when they make their attempt, they ought to have 
quite fair play. Every amendment should be discussed on its 
own merits, and we may go further and say that, wherever a 
point can be shown to be doubtful, it ought to be decided in 


favour of the Irish Church. It would be a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to all impartial Englishmen if any amend- 
ments could be devised which would comfort and appease the 
Orangemen and yet not depart from the principles on which 
the Bill is founded. To do this seems to us very difficult, and 
certainly Mr. Disraewt signally failed when he sect himself to 
do it; but by all means let it be done, if it be possible. 


SPAIN. 


ge Spanish Constitution has been adopted and sworn to, 
and Serrano is installed as Regent; but there has been 
no reconciliation of parties. The Spaniards, although some of 
their claims to general admiration are exaggerated or prema- 
ture, may boast of having deviated with entire originality 
from the ordinary track of revolutions. For seven or cight 
months they have managed to keep the peace, and to conduct 
the ordinary business of the country, while they were debating 
general principles, and choosing between two different forms 
of government. Their final decision in favour ofa monarchy 
has led to the provisional establishment of a system which 
might be accurately descriled as Republican. An elected 
ruler exercises the exccutive power under control of the 
Cortes, not as a Viceroy, although he bears the ambiguous title 
of Regent; but by an appointment which became necessary in 
default of a King. There are precedents, both in Europe and 
Asia, of sovereigns reigning by a subordinate title which had 
been originally conferred, in accordance with the iict, on 
themselves or their predecessors ; but Serrano is not suspected 
of any design to found a dynasty, nor is there the smallest 
probability that such an enterprise could succeed. The old 
French Commission of Lieutenant-Gencral of the Kingdom, 
once held under the authority of the League by the Duke 
of Mayenne, corresponds nearly to the rank which has been 
conferred on Serrano The English title of Protector meant 
lessthan the Spanish Regency when it was borne by GLoucesTER 
or Somerset, and it implied more solid and independent power 
when it was afterwards conferred on CromweLt. If the 
present arrangement should last for any considerable time, the 
Spanish Constitution may perhaps imperceptibly approximate 
to the Parliamentary Monarchy which in England contains 
all the elements of an orderly Republic. The difference 
between a Regent chosen by the Cortes, and a President 
elected by the people, extends over the whole intermediate 
space between the English and the American systems. If, 
unfortunately, there were to be a President clected for the 
United Kingdom, Mr. GiapstonE would at the present moment 
be preferred to all competitors by an overwhelming majority. 
His administrative functions would probably be those of a 
Prime Minister, but his position would be radically altered. 
Instead of representing the supremacy of Parliament, he would 
hold his power dircct from the people; and as long as his 
popularity lasted he might probably be able, if he were 
willing, to defy the opposition of the two Houses. In the 
actual state of things the Minister is really the stronger, 
because the trust which is delegated to him by Parliament is 
revocable at a moment's notice. It is probable that Serrano 
will find his task facilitated by the obvious impossibility of a 
collision with the Cortes. 

The personal rivalries which were naturally supposed to 
divide the chiefs of the Government have hitherto, except on 
one occasion, been successfully repressed. Toprere warned the 
Cortes against the ambitious projects which he imputed to 
Prix; but the Admiral still presides over the navy, and the 
Field-Marshal over the army. Serrano would be supported 
by the Cortes in any contest with his formidable colleague ; 
and there is some reason to hope that the military revolts 
which have in Spain frequently regulated the distribution of 
power, are becoming obsolete. The Revolution of September 
was exclusively conducted by naval and military leaders, and 
it is probable that an edifying proclamation in which Pri 
denounced the interference of soldiers in politics produced 
little moral effect. The right of rebelling against the QuEEN 
or her Ministers has by long custom only been limited by the 
penalties of failure. Non-commissioned officers who hoped to 
earn their epaulettes by a mutiny had only to calculate the 
force of their opponents, inasmuch as both parties knew that 
the country at large was entirely indifferent whether O’DonNELL 
or Narvarz was in power. It is only where veteran merce- 


naries trained in war have learned to consider their flag or their 
regiment as their country, that military conspiracies are likely 
to thrive in defiance of popular feeling. A rebellion of general 
officers against the Cortes would be universally resented; and 
the soldiers themselves would to some extent share the 
general indignation. 


Notwithstanding many idle rumours 
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of Carlist risings, there is only one malcontent party from 
which an insurgent chief could hope for support; and 
happily Prut is divided from the Republicans by reciprocal 
animosities. It is certain that he will not intrigue with the 
banished dynasty ; and it would be impossible for him to rest 
a claim to supreme power on his military position. If the 
army again engages in civil broils, it will be either supporting 
or opposing an attack of the Republicans on the Constitution. 
It is at present the interest of Prim to remain on good terms 
with Serrano; and there is no reason to accuse him of 
disloyalty. CaBALLERO DE Nopas, the most active and ambi- 
tious of Prim’s lieutenants, is on his way to Cuba; and no 
other military chief is sufficiently prominent to alarm the 
jealousy of Serrano and Prot. The army, which may not 
perhaps be easily converted from its restless tendencies by 
general orders, will perhaps gradually recognise, as in other 
European countries, the supremacy of the civil Government. 
Since the Revolution order has more than once been restored 
by a display of military force; and there has been neither 
disturbance nor menace on the part of the army. Pru has 
invited the officers to swear to the Constitution, leaving them 
full permission to refuse; but at the same time intimating 
that disobedience will be followed by dismissal. 
The Republican members absented themselves as a body 
from the ceremony of Serrano’s taking the oath of office ; 
and it would seem that the party in general refuses to acquiesce 
in its recent defeat. Although the minority ought to a certain 
extent to be bound by the vote of the Cortes, perseverance in 
maintaining the Republican cause can scarcely be considered 
perverse as long as the dominant party postpones the election 
of a King. ‘The choice of candidates has been narrowed by 
the tacit retirement of the Duke of Aosta, and by the refusal 
of Dom Fernanpo, followed by his recent marriage. <A 
Queen who could scarcely perform the functions proper to her 
rank, or a wife of the King who was not even decorated with 
the Royal title, would not be acceptable to a nation which has 
not yet forgiven the degradation of the former Court. The 
Duke of MonrrensiEr, who remains, has not gained in popu- 
larity, although his claims may have been improved by the 
retirement of his rivals. The Republicans in the Cortes 
lately expressed loud indignation at the Duke's return from 
Portugal, although it is not pretended that he has committed 
any act which ought to be punished by exile. Princes have 
often been banished on grounds of political expediency ; but 
the Duke of Montpensier is not even a pretender to the 
throne, which he only hopes to obtain by the choice of the 
Cortes. It is probable that his return may indicate the inten- 
tion of his supperters to push his claims; but either his 
friends think that the time for declaring in his favour has not 
arrived, or they are restrained by the opposition of Prim. 
There is no doubt that the Duke of Montrensier might have 
been crowned with general consent if he had taken an active 
part in the Revolution, and especially if he had been at the 
side of Serrano in the combat of Alcolea; but absence has 
not removed the prejudices which he had provoked, and since 
last autumn the Republicans have had time to count their 
numbers, and to organize themselves into a party. They have 
been outvoted in the Cortes because their distinctive name is 
vaguely associated with subversive theories, and because 
socialists and anarchists are numbered in their ranks; but 
it is not certain that the mass of the population is as much 
afraid of change as its representatives, and revolutionary 
Democrats have always disregarded the decision of the greater 
number when it was opposed to their objects. The risings of 
last winter at Cadiz and elsewhere have perhaps been partially 
forgotten, and it is evident that in some parts of the country 
the Republic is popular. There is no reason at present 
to apprehend disturbances which would be easily repressed 
by the army, acting under regular and legitimate autho- 
rity. The best speakers in the Cortes are Republicans, who 
will probably prefer Parliamentary conflicts to struggles in the 
field, where their own peculiar qualities would be useless. If 
Mazzini’s conspiracy, which has lately exploded in different 
parts of Italy, should be unexpectedly successful, the in- 
fluence of a Republican triumph would be strongly felt in Spain. 
At present the leaders of the party have to content themselves 
with annoying a Government which they are not strong 
enough to overthrow. The prosaic discussions on the Budget, 
in which the Cortes are at present engaged, offer little oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of revolutionary fervour. 

It is well that there is no occasion at home for the services 
of the army, as the rebellion in Cuba causes a serious drain on 
the military resources of Spain. The lawless deposition of 
General Duce, and his forced removal from the island, although 


dent, are alarming events. The Spanish volunteers in Cuba 
thought fit to depose the Governor on account of his alleged 
leniency, and as long as they control the Government, they 
will probably conduct the civil war in the most barbarous 
manner. They will find in CanaLtero pe Nopas a commander 
who will scarcely be disposed to regulate his administration at 
the will ofa portion of his troops; but it would seem that there 
is a risk of a dangerous contest among the defenders of order 
or of Spanish sovereignty. If any of the American adventurers 
who have joined the rebels are put to death in violation of the 
customs of civilized war, the irritation of their countrymen will 
be at the same time just and formidable. It is strange that 
a struggle which has lasted for more than half a year should 
never yet have been made intelligible to foreigners. It is not 
known whether the insurgents are friendly or hostile to slavery, 
and their dislike of Spanish functionaries seems to be an in- 
sufficient cause for an obstinate rebellion. The nature of the 
insurrection is as obscure as the motives of its leaders; for, 
although narratives of battles and victories have been occasion- 
ally published, it is uncertain whether the chiefs have ever 
succeeded in raising anarmy. American sympathisers with the 
rebellion exult in the actual or probable sufferings of the 
Spanish army from disease, especially in the hottest months of 
the year; but prudent officers will probably contrive to save 
their troops as far as possible from fatigue and exposure. The 
Cortes have, perhaps prudently, discouraged discussion on the 
affairs of Cuba; but it is said that the nation shares with the 
Government the feeling that it is a point of honour to defend 
an unprofitable possession. It may be doubted whether the 
Deputies from Cuba will ever take their seats in the Cortes to 
share in the debates upon future schemes for the abolition of 
slavery. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD ROMILLY was perfectly right in desiring to check 
the applause in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of 
Lords, but the evil would not a short time ago have been 
thought one of the most urgent of existing grievances. The 
irrepressible excitement produced by the speeches of peers 
must be gratifying to the House, even when it takes an in- 
convenient or irregular form. One cautious speaker appro- 
priately recalled the memory of the French Convention, and 
of debates controlled by the male and female rabble who were 
directly addressed by the more unscrupulous leaders of the 
Mountain. It may be hoped that the peers, and especially 
the bishops, will be proof against the temptation of preferring 
mob popularity to the approval of their colleagues. Even the 
Church dignitary who shouted and groaned last week on the 
steps of the Throne is perhaps not so dangerous an agitator 
as the Demoiselle Tutroicne. The silent interest of the 
audience in the gallery, and of the general community, will 
sufficiently reward the exertions of contending orators. 
When a dozen peers scattered themselves over the benches 
in the dull interval between five o’clock and dinner-time, 
the unprivileged spectators were not in the habit of violating 
the rules of order. Since the entrance of Lord Sa.issury 
into the House the attendance has been larger, and the 
ordinary proceedings have consequently been more spirited. 
The extraordinary vigour of the great debate of last week 
may possibly facilitate the efforts of ambitious members of 
the House to secure for it a greater influence in the conduct 
of public business; but it is above all things necessary, in any 
such attempt, to abandon the hope of achieving impossibilities. 
Even if the House of Lords were entirely composed of states- 
men of the political and intellectual rank of its principal leaders, 
it would be as impossible as it is in present circumstances 
that a body not directly representative should have the weight 
of the House of Commons. The nation, though it may be 
-willing to listen to prudent counsellors, reserves to itself the 
ultimate decision of all questions of the first importance, 
and in almost all cases of the kind the decision of the 
House of Commons ought to be accepted as the judgment of 
the country. The wisdom of the majority, in passing the most 
unpalatable of measures in deference to the authority which 
is virtually supreme, will increase the respect which is gene- 
rally paid to the House of Lords. The defeat of the Irish 
Church Bill on the second reading would have been conspicu- 
ously imprudent, and undeniable rashness invalidates more 
than almost any other defect the reputation of a deliber- 
ative assembly. It will be generally acknowledged that the 
House of Lords has not only displayed great power of argu- 
ment, but that it has had the virtue and the foresight to 
perform an act of remarkable self-denial. The Orangemen 


both measures might perhaps be defended by Spanish prece- 
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assertion of principle unintentionally pay the House of Lords 
the highest of political compliments. In all public affairs a 
wise man looks only to what is to be done for the general good, 
attaching but little value to opportunities of uttering barren 
or unseasonable truths. Perhaps nine-tenths of the members 
of the House may have thought that the abolition of the Ivish 
Establishment would be a grave misfortune ; but a suflicient 
number fortunately remembered that the question was not 
whether the measure should become law, but how long the 
agitation should be allowed to continue before it would be 
necessary to submit to terms which might probably be more _ 
unfavourable. 

While it is necessary that in the greatest matters the House | 
of Lords should defer to the opinion of the House of Commons, | 
it is not to be hastily inferred that reconsideration is useless. 
The large and respectable minority in the country which may 
be opposed to a popular measure is both satisfied by the 
expression of its feelings in the House of Lords, and in | 
some degree reconciled to defeat by the example of politic | 
submission. Such speakers as Lord Sauissury and Lord | 
CARNARVON are more likely to find a hearing from the friends 
of the Irish Church than if they had shared the vehement 
and uncompromising opinions of Mr. Giapstoxe. In their | 
speeches the Conservative classes find a proof that it is not 
impossible to combine their own prepossessions with acquies- 
cence in the inevitable overthrow of the Establishment. It may 
be added that, through the operation of various causes, the 
debates in the Upper House generally turn on comparatively 
general principles. The pregnant and weighty argument of the 
Bishop of Sr. Davip’s would have been thought out of place in 
the House of Commons. There is no occasion to rate too highly 
the importance of an appeal which necessarily ends in the confir- 
mation of the judgment of the House below. The Irish Church 
Bill, like the first Reform Bill, will have been virtually the 
work of the House of Commons, if it is passed in the present 
or in any future Session. The functions of the House of 
Lords were confined to the explanation of the reasons which 
rendered it necessary that a reluctant majority should pass the 
Bill, and to a limited modification of details. It is in the 
more common and larger mass of legislation that a Second 
Chamber has the opportunity of being substantially useful. It 
has of late been frequently and justly stated that, in questions 
of secondary importance, the country is not indisposed to 
place considerable reliance on the ability and honesty of the 
House of Lords. Among other qualifications for the despatch 
of business, the Peers possess the traditional habit of being 
guided by their leading members. The rank and file are not 
encouraged to make superfluous speeches; and the coldness 
with which volunteers are received effectually suppresses the 
garrulity which elsewhere finds an excuse or a motive in the 
eagerness of constituents. The debate is in ordinary cases con- 
fined to the front benches, with great addition of value to the dis- 
cussion. Except where commercial interests are concerned, there 
are few subjects of legislation on which there is not a respectable 
amount of special knowledge among the principal members of 
the House. Even if the power of the House of Lords extended 
to the control of finance, there are generally Ministers or ex- 
Ministers present who have in former times discussed similar 
questions in the House of Commons. Professor THoroLp 
Rogers complains, in a letter to the Morning Star, of the 
extravagant compliments which have, in his judgment, been 
paid to the speakers in the Irish debate. There is perhaps 
some pretext for a censure which would apply equally to 
almost all laudatory criticism; but when Professor Rogers 
attempts to reduce the alleged merit of the speeches to an 
absurdity by suggesting that, if the Lords are abler than the 
Commons, the constituencies must have been mistaken in their 
choice, the dilemma is not absolutely conclusive. The average 
standard of ability is nearly the same in both Houses, and 
the respective leaders belong to the same official class. No 
competent and candid judge of eloquence will deny that Mr.* 
Bricut is the greatest of living orators; but Lord ELLen- 
boroucH in his prime was superior to any second speaker 
in the present House of Commons. 

There is much foundation for the complaint that succes- 
sive Governments have, in deference to the supposed 
jealousy of the House of Commons, withheld from the 
Peers a fair share of the business of legislation. It is 
fortunate that, for various reasons, and more especially 
‘im consequence of the difficulty of finding seats for official 
candidates, a large section of every Cabinet is necessarily 
composed of Peers. It cannot but be the wish of Minis- 
ters in the position of Lord Granvitte or the Duke of 
AreGyLL to add to the importance and utility of their order, 
and, by a steady exertion of their influence, they may to some | 
extent counteract the prejudices and the timidity of their | 


colleagues in the Upper House. Unless some unwise inter- 
ference with the provisions of the Irish Church Bill produces 
a reaction, public opinion will not be opposed to an increase 
of the legislative activity of the House of Lords. Lord 
Satissury’s joint Committce has, as might have been ex- 
pected, ended in nothing; but although the House of 
Commons may not consent to change its forms for the 
purpose of adding to the power of the House of Lords, it 
would offer no active resistance to a reasonable moditica- 
tion of the custom by which business is distributed. The 
authority of the House of Lords, independently of its con- 


| Stitutional rights, depends not only on the practised ability 


of the leading Peers, but on the vast possessions and the 
social pre-eminence of the order. 'To some fastidious critics 
the love of an Englishman for a lord appears to be a mark of 
national -vulgarity. It would not be difficult to show that 
there is another side of the question, if the inquiry were 
necessary for practical purposes. It is sufficient to know that 
the preference for men of high rank for the performance 
of certain duties is unquestionable and almost universal. 
A man is born a peer, but he is elected a director, a 
trustee, a chairman, and a president of all manner of 
institutions; and the House of Lords consists in a large 
proportion of persons who have been thus appointed by 
popular suffrage to responsible offices. It is not surprising 
that an Assembly so composed exercises a power which imi- 
tative bodies of the same kind in other countries have uni- 
formly failed to acquire. The weight which the House of 
Lords derives from the personal position of its members is 
suflicient for all ordinary purposes; but the scale flies up 
when the House of Commons on rare occasions throws a fixed 
resolution into the balance. It is as necessary in politics as 
in all other forms of human activity to defer to laws of nature 
wherever they are ascertained. A prudent Assembly will 
not invite inquiry into the limits of its power, nor undertake 
any task which it may not reasonably hope to accomplish. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS AND THE EMPEROR. 


HE significance of the French elections does not become 
less serious as the event itself retreats from view. 
Though this or that prophecy may have been falsified by the 
second ballot, there is enough in the facts that remain to give 
cause for grave anxiety, if not for immediate alarm. The 
position of affairs in France is one to which the Second 
Empire is wholly unaccustomed, and it is yet to be seen 
whether the instinct of self-preservation will supply the lack 
of experience. Hitherto it has been taken for granted that the 
great body as well of the electors as of the people is on the 
side of the Government, while even no longer ago than last 
winter the extreme minority showed so many symptoms of 
exhaustion that the Emrrror thought it harmless enough to be 
treated as a useful tool. We are separated only by a few 
weeks from the time when this reading of the political atmo- 
sphere seemed still plausible, but it has passed in this short 
interval into the limbo of exploded hypotheses. The over- 
whelming majority has proved to be very little larger than was 
required to turn the scale in favour of the Government, while, 
if looked at in the light of official knowledge, it may hardly 
seem to fulfil even this requirement. For immediate purposes, 
indeed, a vote is a vote, no matter who has given it, or how 
it has been obtained; but, to those astute persons who regard 
it as an index of the mental attitude of the elector, this remoter 
consideration must appear of considerable importance. When 
the exigencies of official position, the need of official counten- 
ance, and the hope of official favour have all been taken into 
account, a very large deduction will have to be made from 
those 800,000 voters who have won for the Government its 
nominal victory. The support of a huge bureaucracy is no 
doubt extremely valuable in deciding a critical contest, but it 
cannot after all be counted as anything more than a species of 
political challenge cup which is always at the command of the 
combatant who is strongest for the time being. How large an 
allowance must be made on this account the Emperor ought— 
if only he is well served—to know better than any one else; 
but that some such allowance must be made is absolutely 
certain, and the majority of 1869 is not so overwhelming that 
any even the smallest diminution of it can be viewed with 
indifference. Thus it isa feature of the situation in France 
that the Emperor must be thoroughly aware of the weakness 
of the system he has built up with so much pains. So far as 
he himself is concerned, it is of course well that he should see 


| facts in their true colours, but this accuracy of vision may be 


none the less a source of danger to Europe. More than one 


critic has lately been busying himself with speculations whether 
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Naroteon IIL, if brought face to face with revolution, would 
show more determination than Louis Puivirre, or as much 
dignity as Cuartes X. To foreigners, at all events, it is of 
more moment to consider what he will do to avert a revolu- 
tion than how he will bear himself in the presence of one. 
For the last month the foreign relations of the Empire have 
seemed but of secondary interest in comparison with the 
judgment of the country upon its domestic policy. Now 
that the elections are over, the balance must be readjusted. 
The questions suggested by the mere mention of Prussia, or 
Rome, or Belgium can hardly have been brought nearer to a 

eful solution by the fresh need in which the Emperor 
finds himself of supplying the Empire with a raison d’étre. 
Even in the congratulatory platitudes which the Emperor 
offered on Thursday to the victors of Solferino, his identifica- 
tion of French patriotism with military fidelity shows that he 
perfectly appreciates the quarter to wnich he can alone look 
for real support in any formidable crisis. 


Nor is this the only aspect in which the result of the late 
contest furnishes food for thought. Whatever may be the 
precise numbers to which the Radical Opposition can fairly 
lay claim, it has certainly shown abundant traces of an 
amount of strength and organization that has taken most 
people by surprise. The comparative indifference which the 
Republican party throughout Europe has of late shown to 
political methods has sometimes been mistaken for an aban- 
donment of political action. The returns of the Paris elections 
will have rudely undeceived any who thus think; and thefact that 
the Republic is desired as a means rather than as an end, as 
an instrument to effect social changes rather than as a political 
change which is its own justification and reward, will not make 
this sudden enlightenment less alarming. Neither the temper 
which animates the apostles of the new movement, nor the 
confidence they display in their own success, contains much 
consolation for those timid citizens who have been telling 
themselves ever since 1848 that the age of revolutions is over. 
Perhaps their assurance will prove about as well grounded as 
the kindred belief, which was so prevalent in 1851, that war had 
been finally got rid of. But whatever may be the real danger 
shadowed forth in these vague indications, it is, in a greater or 
less degree, a danger for Europe generally. If the Radical 
Opposition in France were actuated only by political motives, it 
might be fairly argued that the contagion of their example 
will not, under any circumstances, extend to countries which 
furnish no parallel to the political conditions under which 
Frenchmen now live. So far, however, as the social conditions 
of other European countries differ from those of France, 
they are for the most part rather more than less favour- 
able to the development of revolutionary ideas. Why, for 
example, should an English labourer with ten shillings 
a week be more inclined to set his face against communism 
than a small French proprietor? He may remain a good 
while longer beyond the sphere of its influence, but if once 
he is brought within it, there is no reason why he should 
not take the disease at least as badly as his neighbour. It is 
possible, of course, that the next European revolution may 
turn out in the end to be as fertile in unforeseen advantages 
as its predecessor, and that the progress which public morality 
has made in the interval will prove sufficient to preserve it 
from those tremendous evils by which the changes of 1789 
were alloyed. But even those whose estimate of the future is on 
the whole sanguine may be pardoned if they feel a natural 
shrinking from so colossal a readjustment of existing arrange- 
ments as is contemplated by the Socialist Republicans; and in 
so far as the French elections have shown the strength of this 
party to be greater than had previously been supposed, they 
certainly supply an additional ingredient in that composite 
sense of uneasiness of which France has more than once 
become the occasion. 


In the absence of better materials, the French public has 
been seeking to extract as much information as possible about 
the future from the Emrrror’s letter to Baron pe Mackau, 
followed as it has been by the promotion of Baron Jirome 
Davin to the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. It must 
be admitted that if it were necessary to invest these two 
acts with the importance at first attached to them in Paris, 
they would amount to little less than a promise of a new coup 
@éat. Baron Jérdue Davin belongs to that small clique of 
politicians which glories in being more Imperial than the 
Emperor, and it is not unnatural that the choice of an Arca- 
dian as the donce of exceptional honours, immediately after 
the elections, should be generally taken as a note of defiance 
against every section of the Opposition. The language of the 
letter to M. pe Mackav is quite compatible with this theory. 


sion that “concessions of principles, or sacrifices of persons, 
“are always inefficient in presence of popular movements,” 
and that “a Government with any self-respect ought not to 
“yield either to pressure or persuasion or riot”; it is no 
longer open to him to make any change whatever in his system 
of government. ‘There is little chance that France will again, 
at least in his lifetime, enjoy that freedom from “ subversive 
“ passions” which at an early period of his reign it was his 
boast to have secured to her. Whether the Empire shall yield 
to persuasion, or be modified by pressure, or succumb to riot, 
it may still be in his power to decide; but that, in the 
absence of some unforeseen catastrophe, one or other of 
these influences will be in constant operation for the future, 
it is hardly possible to doubt. That halcyon state of absolute 
immunity from censure or criticism which followed upon 
the Second of December will scarcely be reproduced by 
any less drastic process. We can readily believe that Napo- 
LEON III. is now quite convinced that, if he can but get such 
an opportunity again, he will use itto better purpose. When 
all opposition is once more silenced, and an adoring nation 
has composed itself to accept from the hand of its preserver 
the boon of a liberal Constitution, the long-delayed reforms 
will be bestowed with lavish generosity. Happily, perhaps, 
for the Imperial consistency, these resolutions of amendment 
will never be put to the test; but it is by no means equally 
certain that the position taken up in the letter to M. DE 
Mackau will be maintained in its integrity. This curi- 
ous document has all the air of that introductory pro- 
test against yielding anything which, in the mouth of 
an irresolute sovereign, is not seldom the preface to an un- 
usually large concession. If the Emperor has made up his 
mind to try some fresh experiment in a Liberal direction, 
he will naturally be anxious to invest the act, as far as it is in 
his power to do so, with the character of being the un- 
prompted product of his own will. With this end in view his 
first aim would be to interpose a break between the elections 
and his intended reforms. France must learn that the former 
event has no connexion with the latter, before she can be 
allowed to profit by the intimate relation which really exists 
between them. There is no great difficulty in reconciling the 
elevation of Baron JérOue Davipwith this explanation. Among 
ourselves, when a new Ministry comes into oftice, its first act 
is sometimes to give peerages to the most impracticable of its 
supporters while in opposition. Naporron III. has the cha- 
racter of being true to his friends; and, if he has resolved to 
break with the Arcadians more definitively than he has yet 
seen his way to doing, the promotion of one or more of their 
number would form an appropriate preface to the act. That 
the Eurrror has actually made up his mind to any irrevocable 
step is highly improbable, but this is no reason why he should 
not take one which, as we have seen, has the merit of being 
legitimately open to more than one interpretation. 


THE DUAL GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY. 


M* O'REILLY has redeemed his pledge of again bringing 
before the notice of the House the anomalous relations 
which exist between the General for the time being exercising 
the authority of Commander-in-Chief, and the Secretary of 
State for War. It was right that the subject should be men- 
tioned on going into Committee of Supply on the Army Esti- 
mates, but neither Mr. O’REILLY nor any one else could hope 
at this moment to get up a real live debate on any subject 
of the kind in the midst of the excitement caused by the pre- 
sent aspect of the Irish Church question. All that could be 
done Mr. O’Reitty has done. In the first place, he has made 
the subject his own, and will no doubt hereafter dis- 
charge the responsibilities which he has assumed. He has, 
moreover, extracted from the Minister an admission that 
he has no answer to give beyond the usual transparent and 
conventional fallacies with which it is the rule to meet all 
questions on administrative matters which cannot otherwise 
be got rid of. ‘The contest is only postponed. The time is 
inopportune for such a discussion; and the same considera- 
tions which staved off a debate in the House are equally 
potent with us against an immediate renewal of the contro- 
versy. At a future time we shall certainly recur to it, but 
for the present shall content ourselves with noting the precise 
position of the question, leaving its final solution to wait for a 
more favourable season, when the opponents of military domina- 
tion may be less tongued-tied than they now are, and the mind 
of thecountryless absorbed in a more pressing, though scarce] 
more important, controversy. Mr. Carpwe.t suflered so | 
humiliation in the early part of the year from the injudicious 
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we do not desire to load him with further reproaches, and 
we shall only refer to the past so far as is absolutely necessary 
to clear the question of all false issues, and show what the 
point in dispute really is. The facts are now no longer 
in question. H1s Royat Hieuyess the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief exercises all the powers of the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. Those powers are defined by a Royal 
Warrant to include an exclusive authority over all appoint- 
ments and promotions, and over the discipline of the army, 
absolutely free from any interference by the Secretary of State 
for War, except by invoking a special exercise of Royal 
prerogative. These powers are, as a rule, exercised inde- 
pendently of the Parliamentary Minister, except in cases of 
considerable importance; and if a difference of opinion arises 
on these serious matters, it is the custom of His Rorat Hicu- 
NEss to waive his strict rights, and defer to the suggestions of 
the Secretary of State. Practically the result is that, on great 
questions of policy connected with the military zovernment of 
the army, the Commander-in-Chief, though lawfully supreme, 
pays regard to the wishes of the Minister; and so great conflicts 
are avoided, and always will be avoided, while the office is 
held by a General as prudent as His Hicuyess. At the 
same time, in the ordinary administration of the army, the inde- 
pendent powers of the Commander-in-Chief not only exist in 
theory, but are exercised in practice, and the Secretary of 
State abstains as religiously from any interference with Horse 
Guards’ organization and administration as his military 
coadjutor does from asserting his rights on contested points of 
the gravest importance. In short, by this system of mutual 
complaisance there is an approach to unity of policy, while in 
practical administration duality flourishes in full vigour. No 
abuse or extravagance, however flagrant, in the working of the 
Horse Guards Department (and there are many such abuses), 
is ever touched by the Minister who affects to be at the 
head of the army; and even when, as at present, a large 
and comprehensive scheme of re-organization is under con- 
sideration, the whole field of Horse Guards administration is 
excluded from the inquiry, and left not only without reform, 
but without question. 

Mr. CarpWELL does not now dispute any of these facts, and 
it is difficult to say precisely on what grounds he means to rest 
his defence. All that we can do is to register the successive 
excuses which he has put forward, leaving the future to deter- 
mine on which of them he intends to rely when the conflict 
comes, as come in due time it assuredly will. Here is the list 
of the Ministerial pleas, which would do justice to the most 
astute of special pleaders :— 

First Plea.—The Duke of Camprince is not Commander- 
in-Chief, and exercises his authority not under a Royal 
Warrant, but under a letter of service, and is in theory and 
practice subordinate to the Secretary of State. 

Second Plea.—The Duke of Camprince does exercise all 
the powers of Commander-in-Chief under a Royal Warrant, 
giving him exclusive jurisdiction, and it is right that he should 
do so. 

Third Plea.—Though the Duke of Camsirincr has theo- 
retical independence, he waives it when the Minister brings 
his influence to bear upon him, and it is right that he should 
have, by a solemn document, powers which it is wrong that he 
should exercise. 

Fourth Plea.—The Secretary of State does not in practice 
interfere with or control the ordinary Horse Guards adminis- 
tration, and does not include it in his comprehensive pro- 
jects for the reform of army organization; the Commander- 
in-Chief is not his subordinate; and this, also, is right. 

These defences are curiously like the traditional schoolboy’s 
plea, “ I never had your knife—besides, it was my own—and 
“ you know I returned it.” 

We have said that we do not mean at present to re-open 
the argument, and we leave the subject as it stands on the 
various inconsistent contentions of the SecreTary-ror-Wanr. 
Substantially the issue may be thus summed up. The 
Commander-in-Chief is, in his department, d« /acto inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of State, but he is subject to his 
influence, which is used on great occasions to prevent direct 
conflict, but is not used to check extravagance and abuse in 
ordinary administration. On his side, the Minister is subject 
to the counter influence of the Horse Guards, and is more 
controlled by, than master of, his military subordinates in the 
War Office. 


chanced that this military dictator had combined with the 
Horse Guards authorities to place the office of Secretary-for- 
War in the flabbiest hands they could find, they could scarcely 
have done more than Mr. GiapsTonE has done for them by the 
appointment of Mr. CarpweLit. If a Minister of Mr. Lowe’s 
stamp had been at the War Office, we should not have seen 
the constitutional authority of the Secretary of State abdi- 
cated in favour of a military usurpation. As it is, we 
find day by day the civil control of finance transferred 
to the hands of a soldier more formidable than the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CuiEF himself, because he practically wields at 
his own pleasure all the authority of the Secretary of State. 
We may expect to see the most able and experienced civi- 
lians in the supply departments snubbed and cashiered, 
and their places supplied by dignified officers who cannot but 
look for, and probably will get, twice or three times the ac- 
customed salaries. All this time there is much talk of reforms, 
the particulars of which are shrouded in the darkest mystery. 
As yet nothing definite has resulted from nearly a year’s 
labour of the great military dictator, who has succeeded in 
destroying an existing system without substituting any new 
organization which will bear to be announced to the public. 
Abuses of this kind cannot last for ever, but the present posi- 
tion of affairs is this:—The real power so unconstitutionally 
vested in the Commander-in-Chief is supposed to be con- 
trolled by the influence of the Secretary of State, while the 
lawful authority of the Minister is absolutely subject to the 
dictation of General Sir Henry Storxs. Such an inversion of 
the due order of things must in course of time right itself by 
an explosion, and we should not be surprised if the explosion 
were to come sooner than is generally anticipated. 


THE THAMES CONSERVANCY. 


_— THAMES has been suffering for many years 
under a complication of disorders; he is now suffering 
many things from many physicians, and though it would be 
impossible to make things worse than they were, it does not 
as yet seem that we know the exact effects of all our remedies 
upon the interesting patient. First, there was the indignity 
which the great Father of our British streams endured in 
being turned into the common sewer of London. Thanks to 
the strong and fetid appeal made by the sufferer to the Legis- 
lature one extremely hot summer, we undertook the main 
drainage of London, and to their cost the ratepayers know that 
at all events we tried to do the matter thoroughly. That is 
to say, we caught all the filth of London, secured it in large 
pipes, and again returned it into the river some ten miles down 
the stream ; but the horrid whisper prevails that we have done 
little good except in the way of establishing a large float- 
ing laystall at Barking, the savoury contents of which again 
find their way as far as the upward tide will carry them. The 
gudgeon and dace and flounders which used to sport opposite the 
Temple, and which are now promised in Chelsea Reach, are 
to be caught when they can be caught. Then we have 
quayed the Thames, and done it well; but we yet await 
what will happen to all the old London bridges by the change 
in the bed of the river which must attend the narrower and 
stronger stream. But all these doctorings only affected the 
Thames as it approached and flowed through London. The 
Thames, though one river, consisted of two separate dominions 
—the Lower and the Upper Thames. The Lower Thames 
reaches from the Nore to Staines, and in the old days, when 
corporations were powerful, it fell under the care of the Court 
of the Mayor and Aldermen of the City, who were ex officio 
Conservators. The Upper Thames, from Staines to Cricklade, 
was under the management, or supposed management, of a 
large body of Conservators, partly officials and partly consist- 
ing of the riparian owners and residents, who were supposed 
to have an interest in protecting the navigation and stream. 
These Conservators of the Upper Thames had not much to 
show for their government. Not only were they an unwicldy 
body, but the times were sadly against them. They were in 
debt hopelessly and insolvently. Their locks and weirs were 
everywhere rotten and dangerous. As a highway for traflic of 
goods the Thames had been obliged to yield to the railway, 
and there was every chance of the navigation entirely ceasing. 
Add to this that every conceivable job and abuse was per- 
petrated in the Upper Thames. What with the rights, real 


Mr. CarDWELL says, this arrangement is not | or pretended, of the mill-owners and the fishery-owners, the 


dual administration, and is very wholesome. We say it is not | stream itself was in the most uncertain state. No provision 
very wholesome, and it is dual government. Some day the | was made for dealing with floods, or for storing superfluous 


argument will be fought out. 


But in the meantime it is | waters. 
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pretty nearly through its whole course. In 1866 the new 
Thames Conservancy Act was passed; the two jurisdictions 
were incorporated, and a single Conservancy Board esta- 
blished, with a preponderating and, as many people thought, 
excessive London element. But, on the whole, the Act was a 
good one. It aimed at a good many reforms, which hitherto 
have not been carried out, though they are always going 
to be carried out. As we said at the time, the Act was 
both timid and tyrannical, and the result of a panic. Con- 
sequently but little has hitherto come of it. Subsidized 
by the profits accruing from the Lower navigation, it was 
hoped that the Upper Thames, as a navigable stream, 
might still continue to be kept open. And here and 
there a lock has been, we are assured, repaired, and a weir 
remodelled ; but as regards the general state of the lockage 
between Windsor and Oxford, almost everything remains to 
be done. Then as regards the pollution of the river, this new 
Conservancy Act gave ample powers to prevent the evil. It is 
of course all going to be remedied; but at present, as far as 
we can see, none of the large towns have been compelled to 
submit to its provisions; nor are the paper mills, nor the 
dwellers on the banks, taken in hand by authority. Bleaching 
refuse and house drainage are all along the river thrown in 
much as they used to be, and, if we remember rightly, the 
provisions which gave some respite to these nuisances to pro- 
vide themselves with another exit must be by this time 
exhausted. In short, as regards both the navigation and the 
purity of the Upper Thames, the new Conservancy is as yet 
not much to be congratulated on the results of its three years 
of existence; while, as regards the really important objects 
contemplated by the Act, the providing for an outfall of the 
flood-waters in such places as Oxford, and the storing of the 
stream floods in reservoirs for the water supply of London, 
nothing has been done except to provide a subject of ever- 
lasting talk. ‘The sewage of towns and houses and the refuse 
ef mills passing into the Thames is prohibited by law; but 
these things are carried on, and seem likely to be carried on. 


No doubt there is some excuse to be made for the Conser- 
vators. In some cases the time of grace to the nuisance- 
mongers—very unnecessarily prolonged by the Act, which 
extended it over some years—may not have quite run out; 
though we are not so sure that the notices to abate all local 
pollutions which the Act requires the Conservators to give have 
been given. But we suspect that the real weakness of the 
Conservators is in their poverty. The Tower Hill Board is 
not sufficiently in funds to go into long and protracted law- 
suits with all those who, for sixty or seventy or a hundred 
miles of stream, find it to be their interest to pollute the river. 
Five or six years ago the Kingston people contrived to defeat 
all the Sanitarians and to win an egregious triumph for the 
practice of poisoning Her Mavesty’s subjects. Abingdon and 
Wallingford, and Reading and Maidenhead, and Windsor and 
Staines, are not likely to miss the value of this dirty precedent ; 
and if the Conservators are to enforce the Act, they must have 
more funds, and, above all, more inspectors than they can 
afford with their present income from profits—if they have any 
profits. The Act is stringent enough, and its provisions are 
minute enough ; it goes so far as to provide a machinery for 
scavenging the stream, and fishing out dead dogs, and it pro- 
hibits all offal, and vegetable or any other refuse, being cast 
into the river. But these are mere paper prohibitions, sure to 
be evaded without an army of inspectors; and when the Act 
was passed we expressed fears, which have been amply veri- 
fied, that the cleansing of the Thames was really as far off as 
ever. 

But something has been done. The Conservators have at 
last drawn up some by-laws—first, for the regulation of boat- 
races, and next, for the regulation of the fisheries on the 
Upper Thames. The object of these by-laws is to assimilate 
the rules of the upper stream to those already in force below 
Staines. The Act provides that any by-laws of this sort 
should first be advertised, for the purpose [of allowing objec- 
tions and representations to be made on their substance. At 
present the by-laws—they were advertised in the Times on 
Monday—are open to objections and capable of modification 
till July 28. We propose, therefore, to avail ourselves of 
this invitation to critics, and shall discuss them in order. 
We pass over a preliminary objection that, after all, these 
‘are very minor matters; and though boat-races and gudgeon- 
catching are important objects to certain folks, the public 
would have been as well pleased had the new Conservators 
displayed their energy, reeruited by three years of passive 
existence, on such not very trifling considerations as the pollu- 
tion of the Thames and its secure navigation. 

The first provision relates to. boat-races and regattas, and 
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under a penalty of five pounds compels the master of any 
vessel to obey the Conservators’ officer in keeping the stream 
clear for the race. This is quite right, and the regulations 
observed at the late Henley Regatta show that the pro- 
vision is feasible. But we think the Conservators might 
have gone further. A nuisance has lately sprung up in the 
upper river by the establishment of private steamers, which 
career wildly at their own sweet will, and render the 
river perfectly intolerable to quiet boatmen, anglers, and 
those who love scenery. A stcamer under the Cleifden 
woods is neither more nor less than a public nuisance. 
Boating on the Thames is a healthful, noble, and sportsman- 
like exercise ; but what can be said of a noisy, tearing, hissing, 
smoking, venomous-looking little screw, freighted with an 
idle and rowdyish company, often racing with another ¢om- 
peer just as ugly, offensive, and mischievous—except that it 
is a refinement of selfishness and idleness? These private 
steamers of course have the full command of the river, and to 
say nothing of the dangers which they involve as regards the 
small and light rowing craft, especially in passing a lock, they 
do infinite damage to the banks, and foul the stream by their 
wash. These chartered libertines of the river are well worthy 
the attention of the Conservators, if the public convenience 
and the happiness of the greatest number is an object with 
those grave authorities. The general execrations with which 
this innovation of private steamers on the Thames was saluted 
at the Henley Regatta are of course thrown away on their 
owners, but they might, however, have their effect with 
Captain Bursrat and the Conservators, and there are few 
people who value the beauty and safety of the Thames who 
would not hail with satisfaction the absolute prohibition of 
steaming craft for purposes of what is called pleasure. 
Steamers are all very well in tidal waters, but not in the 
narrow reaches of such a river as the Upper Thames. As 
regards fisheries, the by-laws are, we believe, only a tran- 
script of those already in force in the lower river. They 
require the observance of fence months, and they prohibit 
the capture of any fish below a specified size, and at the same 
time regulate the size of nets, prohibit night fishing, night 
lines, wiring, and scratching and bow-nets. There is nothing 
to find fault with in these rules, except perhaps to suggest that 
the close months for pike are unnecessarily lengthened from 
February 14 to June 1; we think that March 1 would be 
quite early enough. In France, where the season is likely to 
be earlier than in this country, the fence season is later— 
namely, from March 15 to June 1 or 15. And we may also 
ask, with some wonder, why the tench—a fish nearly un- 
known in most parts of the Thames—should have one whole 
day of law more than his brethren, and a by-law entirely to 
himself; the fence season for the tench being between 
February 14 and June 1, and the fence season for all other 
fish—except the salmonidee—being fixed between February 14 
and May 31? This single day’s immunity to the tench is a 
profound mystery. We may also suggest that the prohibition 
of using wires or unbaited hooks should be extended from the 
stream of the Thames to all the affluent ditches. The pike, 
which suffers most from this poaching, is taken by wires, not 
in the river itself, but in the small narrow streams and ditches 
where the fish retire for spawning in the spring. One of these 
by-laws prohibits the destruction of spawn; but this is a pro- 
vision absolutely nugatory while the Thames is as at present 
overrun with swans. A certain number of these fine birds 
contribute much to the picturesque character of the river; 
but while it is not perhaps quite established that swans do not 
eat live fish—we think they do not—it is past question that 
they will eat half their own weight in spawn in a single day of 
Spring. Swans are very well in their way, but a fleet of them, 
sixteen or eighteen strong, in a single reach of the Thames, 
makes anglers pray for an onslaught from Sir Epwin Lanp- 
SEER’s sea-eagles. 


These by-laws, we say, are all very well in their way; but 
they will come to very little unless the Conservators are pre- 
pared to pay a vast array of inspectors and keepers. Who in 
the quiet upper waters is to see that no pike below twelve inches 
and no perch below eight inches is carried off by the pot 
anglers and London excursionists? And were this close 
supervision practicable, the great fact would remain that it is 
not line anglers and Waltonians who spoil the Thames fishing, 
but the night poachers and the proprietors of the so-called 
private fisheries, among whom every yard of the river is 
divided. The fishing of the Thames, as of all navigable 
rivers, is of common right for anybody; but besides this 
there are co-ordinate rights of private fishing, and to these 
private fisheries, with all their appliances of eel stages and cel 


lines and general netting, all existing rights, real or pretended. 
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are reserved. So long as these private fisheries—a relic of 
feudalism—in public and navigable streams survive, angling 
is a mere pretence and mockery. If the Conservators in 
the public interest really wish to preserve the ‘Thames fishery 
for the public convenience and amusement—an innocent and 
healthful object—they would be well employed in investi- 
gating the titles of these claimants of private and several 
fishery, and certainly in abridging and curtailing them, or, 
if need be, of buying them out. As far as we understand 
the origin of those rights and privileges, they were originally 
grants from the Crown, the Crown being the proprietor of the 
stream of navigable rivers. In France as well as in England 
the navigable rivers are the property of the State. If this is 
the case, the State in the public interest can well revise grants 
which were made under social conditions and for objects long 
obsolete. Investigation would perhaps discover that in many 
cases the riparian proprietors and owners of adjacent manors 
have treated the Thames as though it were an unnavigable 
stream, and have assumed rights over this great river which they 
would have had only were it an ordinary Scotch trout stream. 

We cannot conclude these remarks on these proposed by- 
laws without calling attention to the grim irony of the clause 
which prohibits the taking of any salmon below the weight of 
four pounds in the Thames, or without expressing our firm 
conviction that the attempts now being made to stock the 
Thames with trout must fail as long as the breed of pike is 
encouraged, and while the artificial propagation of trout only 
ends in turning into the river hundreds of thousands of fry, 
which are constantly destroyed by their hundreds of thousands 
of natural enemies. It is of no use to introduce trout into the 
Thames if the fish are under a quarter, or, still better, half a 
pound in weight. 


THE FALSE PERSUASION OF KNOWLEDGE.’ 
J ype of the cynical type have usually missed alto- 


gether the element in human conduct and character which 
is in truth the most presumptuous, the most self-deceiving, the 
most laughable, and, finally, the most mischievous of all our 
characteristics. They have sneered at the irony of life which 
hands the good over to the tender mercies of the wicked; which, 
while a man is eagerly toiling to this goal or that, has already dug 
an impassable pit just in front of the goal; which makes the bad 
man prosperous, and the virtuous man a scoff to the scorner; and 
which, in a word, seems to reduce all the conditions of existence 
to the level of a semi-humorous and semi-malignant chance. They 
point with unfair but very effective emphasis to the pretence, 
mendacity, imbecility of the actions of men and women, con- 
trasted with the loftiness of their professions, the sublimity of their 
aspirations, the fervour of their creeds. We need not take any 
pains to go on enumerating the various lines of argument by which 
the desired result is reached—that men, namely, are a pack of 
marvellously organized dupes, every individual being duped by 
himself, and a great majority being duped by other people into the 
bargain. Now this conclusion is by no means of so passingly edifying 
a kind as to call for any zeal in providing it with new buttresses 
and holdfasts. Only it is worth while pointing out that our mis- 
anthropes have seldom or never found out the root of the evil which 
so impresses them. Content with a glowing presentation of the 
superticial features and colours of the fortunes of men, they have 
not penetrated to the worst and most radical ingredient of all this 
dupery and folly over which they so inhumanly gloat. Where 
are men the most bitterly and painfully duped of all? Surely, in 
their false persuasion of knowledge; in their ungrounded assump- 
tion of a right to pass judgments, and form opinions, and maintain 
convictions, where they have no such right; in their mistaken 
estimate of the ease with'which competence of intellect and under- 
standing is attained, and their still more mistaken estimate of the 
breadth of the gulf that divides competence from incompetence. 
If the misaathrope only understood “the beggarly trade he has 
chosen,” he would inevitably have fixed upon this as the field in 
which men most habitually deceive themselves, and in which they 
are most eager to gather the poisonous crops they have sown, as if 
they were treasures of sustenance and health. 

‘The means of illustrating this and fixing it in the mind are 
never wanting. If you seek examples, circumspice ; it matters not 
where you are, either in point of time or of space, nor what may 
be the subjects which engage either your own attention or the 
attention of your neighbours, The spectacle is invariably the 
same, points the same moral, and adorns a uniform tale; the 
blundering of men, the looseness of their grasp of methods and 
principles, their rashly accepted axioms, unverified inferences, 
misinterpreted experiences, spurious analogies, and all the other 
paraphernalia of minds equipped in the contidence of a knowledge 
which is in fact no knowledge at all, Let us illustrate this. We 
constantly hear the laugh of the scornful over friendship, and its 
hollownesses and unrealities. You calla man your friend, it is 
scoflingly alleged—and alleged with a measure of truth—because 
you happen to agree about some leading political question, or be- 
cause you dine with one another twice a year, or on the strength of 
your son haying married his daughter, or because you were at the 
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same school or at college together. Any outside bond, however 
casual, however frail, is counted at once for the symbol and root of 
the most intimate and penetrating relation in affection between 
you. And this sort of sarcasm is usually not very much 
misplaced. The relationship to which the name of friend- 
ship is given is mostly a hollow parody of friendship in any 
true, high, or natural sense. This, however, by way of illus- 
tration. The dining acquaintance is not a more ghostly mimic of 
a friend than the opinions of nine people out of ten, upon all 
difficult and important questions, are ghostly mimicries of the- 
only sort of opinion that is entitled to the weighty and honourable 
name of conviction. In politics, in religion, in speculation, indeed 
in all the most momentous departments of thought, the whited 
sepulchre of the Scripture is the only type of belief that can be at 
all said to represent the facts. To the outer eye the opinions of men 
seem shapely, symmetric, firmly built up, of stout material, and 
containing much rich and toilsomely acquired treasure. Alas, 
nothing could well be more deceptive, nothing more hideously 
deluding, alike to the possessor of this precious mausoleum and 
all other persons. Instead of gifts acquired by much toil, it 
contains nothing but dry bones, lifeless and dusty, picked by time 
and natural processes of all muscle and utilizing sinew, uncon- 
nected with one another, not even making up a decent and compact 
skeleton among them. They were thrown at random into the 
heap, nobody knows exactly how nor why, and the owner has 
taken no pains even to sort them for mere order’s sake and seem- 
liness. This is not a bit too strong a picture of the contents of 
most men’s understandings, if they could only be conveyed in 
concrete and physical images. One reason why such a mass 
of intellectual slovenliness prevails in the world is that people 
have not been accustomed to look at opinion in this concrete 
way, or by the help of these palpable illustrations. If men 
and women would only realize vividly the analogy between 
outer and inner disorder, the first step would have Mes taken 
towards inflaming them with an effectual solicitude to do some- 
thing to remove the latter, as they are already anxious, in a 
general way, to remove the former. People have often amused 
themselves very heartily over the pictures of savages clad in 
a black chimney-pot hat and a dress-coat, with rings in their 
noses and ghastly tattooings on their cheeks, and no trousers, 
and patched boots, and strings of beads. Little do they dream 
that this incongruous tatterdemalion, half laughable, half pitiable, 
is the very image and pattern of their own inner selves, only 
perhaps a shade too favourable. Is it not, then, in his intellectual 
aspects, after all, that the misanthrope or cynic would find the 
fittest object of his resentment or contempt? Is it not here that 
dupery is supreme ? 

t is certainly unavoidable for the large majority of mankind 
that they should hold a great many opinions, and habitually act 


-upon them, which they have not reached by rigidly logical pro- 


cesses, and which they would never be able to defend against the 
sharp and searching thrusts of a disciplined reasoner. Men and 
women must live; it is simply impossible to live without more or 
fewer opinions, and it is as impossible that these opinions should 
all be formed in an inexpugnable manner. ‘Their germs are 
planted in the mind by early education, deliberate or acci- 
dental, and they are watered by circumstance and association. 
It is small blame to a man that he accepts the various moral 
and intellectual ideas which were instilled into him from the 
first, and he is all the better for holding them firmly, instead 
of in that provisional manner which so often puts practical morals 
into serious danger. The only thing that we have a right to 
demand from a person of this quality is that he shall be as in- 
tensely modest as it — for a human being to be. It is not 
necessary that he should think too abjectly of himself, or indeed 
abjectly at all; only we may fairly insist that he shall not play 
the Pope on all occasions. If he likes, he may remain satisfied 
that his opinions are good enough for himself. ‘This is a point on 
which we may believe him to be the best judge. Their adequate- 
ness for other people, and their conformity to facts, are quite 
different things from this; and of these he has no sort of right 
to have any judgment until he has taken some pains to probe 
his opinions, test them, and generally establish them on something 
like a reasonable basis. And, as a rule, this is exactly what the 
man of what we may call hereditary or instinctive convictions de- 
clines to do. It is the last position in the world that he would be 
inclined to take up. Ile willbe Pope, not only-in the forum of his 
own conscience, but universally; permitting no impeachment of 
his infallibility either on his own hearth or in any company 
where somehow he may have gained a right to lift up his 
voice. It is this which is so hard to be borne by any poor 
creature who, not content with inherited or instinctive opinions, 
has really exercised himself in the effort to improve them, or 
to revise the reasons for which they are worth holding, or 
to state them in some better form than has been customary. 
It is hard for such a one to find himself only just tolerated, and 
treated as at best no more than an equal, by the mere tenth 
transmitter of a foolish opinion. Yet this is what is constantly 
happening in all sorts of subjects. The tyranny of the professor 
is grievous, but far more grievous is the usurped authoritative- 
ness of the ignorant; and among the very worst of the ignorant 
is he who, in one sense, knows most. ‘That is to say, he 


is worst who has the greatest knowledge of facts and the 
longest list of opinions in his head, if he does not also know, 
and in a more or less reasoned manner, both the bearings and 
significance of the one, and the true grounds of the other, It 
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js amazing how many things a man may know, and yet may 
not know the most important of all—the limits and grounds of 
competence in one subject and another. For example, there are 

at hordes of people who believe that to have read a book 
with moderate care is to have earned a title to pronounce it 
good or bad, able or feeble. Asif all did not depend upon the 
amount and kind of preparation which they had brought to the 
book. There isa great controversy raging in London society as 
to the tremendous question of the experiential and intuitional 
schools of moral theory. You may hear people take sides over their 
soup, and keep the debate up until the coffee; each of the pair 
of philosophic gladiators strong in the panoply of ignorance alike 
of the issues and of the literature of the subject. They fight with 
lath swords as if they were of Damascus steel. The whole per- 
formance is a mockery of polemic, each disputant bethwacking the 
other as with the hollow bladder of clowns. To a calm looker-on, 
caring and knowing a great deal too much about the matter to 
attempt to settle it, or get any light thrown upon it, at promis- 
cuous dinner-parties, the spectacle is infinitely amusing. The con- 
test is so bloodless, so unreal, so uninjurious—except in so far as 
it may lead to the persuasion that moral science is being popular- 
ized by this puny polemic of incompetent persons. A man who is 
truly competent may watch the dinner-party disputation of the 
utilitarian young gentleman with the intuitional lady, much as an 
artist might watch the scrabblings of a pair of children with a pencil 
on a blank sheet of paper. But politics aud morals pass for a kind of 
No-man’s Land, in the sense that any or every man may enter and 
possess it. Just as Mr. Mill says that every man thinks himself 
good enough to be the master of any woman, so three-fourths of 
the people we meet are persuaded of their own perfect fitness 
to discuss these most complex, difficult, and important matters, 
as if they were subjects on which no gentleman ought to be 
without a firm and most compact opinion, to be defended with 
perfect assurance against all comers. The mischief of this is fully 
as patent as its exceeding folly. It is, indeed, the root of most of 
the mischief there is in the world,and is the great obstructive force 
that prevents the removal of the old accumulated and time- 
honoured supplies of mischief. There is nothing better worth 
fighting against. This laxity of idea as to what constitutes 
mental competence ought to be constantly resisted at all hazards 
—even at the hazard of destroying mountains of self-conceit, and 
again and again blowing to the winds infinite bushels of unedify- 
ing dinner-table talk. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON COMTE. 


| ged recent articles have more rejoiced our heart than that 
which Professor Huxley has contributed to the current 
number of the Furtniyhtly Review, for the dissection of Comtism. 
For years it has been a burden to us to see writers who appeared 
to have no one scientific quality held up, by themselves and others, 
as incarnations of science—writers whose sole merit was a dashing 
vehemence of style, who, to the discussion of the profoundest 
problems, brought arrogance in place of humility, dogmatism 
in place of cautious doubt. The roar of the young lions of the 
Daily Telegraph has been as nothing to the roar of a Positive 
philosopher. And the most provoking part of the certainty 
and confidence with which the opinions of these writers have 
been enunciated is the ease with which that confidence has 
been attained. Is there any subject that perplexes the minds 
of men, any subject on which the wisest men can proceed only 
cautiously, and can hardly affirm anything with certainty? 
the Positivist has a secure and triumphant way out of the diffi- 
culty. Cut it out; let us hear no more of it. The subject, we 
are told, is one belonging to the infancy of the human race; 
the clear air of the nineteenth century will not endure obscurity 
and doubt; therefore, let us get rid of what is obscure and 
doubtful by the simple process of shutting our eyes to it. It is in 
this way that religion, philosophy, nay, even the furthest advances 
of science itself, have been dealt with by the Comtists. And 
what is most ludicrous is that they have thought this method of 
treating abstruse topics something absolutely novel, the perfect 
fruit of the latest philosophy; whereas it is really the vulgar 
objection, that has been heard since the beginning of the world, 
against all studies that do not bear immediate fruit. 

Let us, however, hasten to say that these observations are 
directed, not against Comte himself, but against the followers of 
Comte. A philosophermay be avery great philosopher for enun- 
ciating that which yet other people would be very great fools to 
enunciate after him ipsissimis verbis, And for this reason, that almost 
all great discoverers have discovered but a grain of wheat amid 
& monstrous quantity of chaff; but one or two diamonds among 
thousands of pebbles, a few grains of golden ore among a heap of 
dust. And thus we are far from wishing to speak with contempt 
of M. Comte’s theory of the “three stages,” or even of his yet 
cruder attempt at the classification of the sciences. Considered as 
the views of a single philosopher, they were brilliant, suggestive, 
and comprehensive ; but they sadly wanted clarifying; they gave 
no dry light to the intellect; and this was no more than 
what might have been expected from their origin. Comte was 
but a young man when he produced his Phalosophie positive ; 
besides being a young man he was a l'renchman, and a French- 
man of more than ordinary ambition, disdain for old theories, and 
determination to be himself the great prophet of a new era. And 
his views were precisely such as wanted diligent and long shaping at 


the hands of others; precisely such as it was not good to fall down and 
worship, to set up as the perfect flower of philosophy, the finished 
expression of thought. This, which ought not to have been done 
to them, is the very thing which has been done to them. And 
we say deliberately that Professor Huxley, who attacks Comte in 
the article of which we have spoken, is the first genuine follower 
that Comte has had; the first person who has taken Comte’s 
views, and, without either accepting them as inspired, or anathema- 
tizing them as diabolical, has moditied them in accordance with 
the interests of truth and the natur:] unborrowed reason. 

And, as Professor Huxley’s modification of the doctrine of the 
three stages is by much the most brilliant and satisfactory portion 
of his article, we will proceed as well as we can to describe it to 
our readers, with our own comments thereon. The doctrine of the 
three stages, as is well known, is as follows :—That all human 
inquiry into the reason and causes of things begins by assigning 
ncne but personal causes to whatever is seen or known ; that, pro- 
_ ceeding onwards, it assigns abstract notions as the fundamental 
| cause ; whereas the third and last stage of inquiry, and that which 
alone supplies true and intelligible results, is that in which nothing 
is sought for but the sequences of phenomena which invariably 
‘hold good, and are therefore said to be regulated by invariable 
_ law. Now, as Professor Huxley most truly remarks, these three 
| stages of inquiry are not successive, but contemporaneous, and the 
| first and third of them are both unquestionably legitimate ; or at 
' least, if one of them is to be swallowed up in the other, this cannot 

be effected at present, and therefore to speak of the first as in- 
efficient, or as a nonentity, is unpractical and mischievous. The 

child conjectures just as truly, and produces to the full as suecess- 
‘ful a result, when it conjectures that the appearance of faces 
_and hands and feet which it sees indicate a number of per- 

sons like itself, as when it conjectures from previous experience 

that fire will burn, or that sugar is sweet. It could just as 
_ little dispense with one of these classes of knowledge as with the 
| other. And we will add, what the Professor has not added, that 
_ this duality of knowledge continues equally after the child has 
_ grown up. If it is necessary to us to know the properties of gold 
, and silver, of iron and coal, it is also necessary to us to know a 
| et deal of the temperament and disposition of our neighbours. 
| Had we not this last kind of knowledge we should be perpetually 
, quarrelling, we should be utterly unable to combine ; all social 
Pleasure, all social organization, would be impossible. And if our 
snowledge of nature is progressive, so also is our knowledge of 
man. He would be a bold person who should deny that we know 
more of our fellow-creatures now than did our barbarian ancestors, 
to whom a language different from their own formed an impass- 
able barrier, or even than did the men of five centuries ago, when 
| the scanty range which every man’s neighbourhood afforded him 
was not fp either by extensive travel or by books. It 
is one of the commonest observations, that a much more various 
knowledge of human character is displayed in modern literature 
than in ancient; and what is this but to say that our knowledge 
of man has continually been growing and developing ? 

It will not have escaped the reader that these first and third 
stages of inquiry in the Comtian system, which Comte ab- 
surdly called the Theological and Positive stages respectively, 
are but another form of the common antithesis between matter and 
mind, between physical and spiritual being. Professor Huxle 
chooses to call them respectively the anthropomorphic and edad 
views of nature, nor do we quarrel with his a net . But 
what is to be said of the second, or, as Comte called it, the meta- 
physical stage, the stage in which nature is explained in accord- 
anee with abstract notions? That we will come to directly, but 
meanwhile we have one other remark to make as to the contrast 
between the first and third stages. It may be asked with surprise, 
Is there really nothing more in this distinction of Comte’s than 
the common distinction between persons and things? Is it no- 
thing more than a trite platitude and truism? It is something 
more, and this is what it is more. There can be no doubt that it 
is the common tendency among rude and uncultivated people to 
press the anthropomorphic way of looking at things into regions 
where it cannot apply. What is the cause of this tendency may 
be doubted, but the fact is certain. Genii, fairies, demons, river- 
gods, water-spirits, are the agencies which the uneducated invoke 
as explaining the causes of natural phenomena. And even among 
the educated, in certain subjects, this tendency is not obscurel 
present ; the personal will of intelligent beings, the personal will, 
at times, of the Supreme Being, is looked upon as an ultimate 
cause, barring the way to all further questions, a kind of hard 
fixed point which prohibits the approach of reason.. It was per- 
fectly just in Comte to point out this usurpation of anthropo- 
morphism ; or rather, as we should say, this false conception of 
anthropomorphism, of what the spiritual nature really is; it was 
just in him to reclaim for science provinces which would never 

ave been denied to it except under the influence of a supersti- 
tious fear. But it is one thing to refuse to accept this conception 
of personal will as a single inexplicable cause, a bar to reason- 
able inquiry ; another, and quite a different thing, to refuse all 
cognizance to the human mind and spirit, as a real and most im- 

ortant element in the things which are presented to our know- 
edge. And this was what Comte did. And indeed, even in the 
sense in which Comte’s theory is true, it is only of partial, and not 
of universal, truth; it is a protest against a eg 8 form of 
error, but that error is one which, in many subjects, is escaped 
altogether. As Professor Huxley remarks, a child “does not 
imagine that the taste of sugar is brought about by a god of 
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sweetness, or that a spirit of jumping causes a ball to bound.” 
The Positive stage, in such cases as these, is reached at once 
without any erroneous theological wanderings. 

But now what is to be said of the metaphysical stage? Here is 
Professor Huxley’s account of the matter :— 


In the progress of the species from savagery to advanced civilization 


anthropomorphism grows into theology, while physicism (if I may so | 


call it) develops into a science ; but the development of the two is 


contemporaneous, not successive. For each there long exists an assured | 
province which is not invaded by the other, while between the two | 


ies a debateable land—ruled by a sort of bastards, which owe their com- 
plexion to physicism and their substance to anthropomorphism, and are M. 
Comte’s particular aversions—metaphysical entities. 

And he goes on to say that in the progress of time “the borders 
of physicism increase, the territories of the bastards are all an- 
nexed to science, and even theology, in her purer forms, has 
ceased to be anthropomorphic.” Tere we think Professor Huxley 
has struck the true key-note defining the position of metaphysics, 
while yet we do not agree with the remarks we quoted last. Tis 
description of metaphysics, as a sort of bastards which owe their 
complexion to physicism and their substance to anthropomorphism, 
is most felicitous; but we do not agree with him that any meta- 
physical topic, properly so called, has ever been annexed to 
science. Take the Cartesian philosophy, with its cogito, eryo sum; 
take the Kantian, with its debates respecting God, freedom, 
immortality; the Hegelian, with its Becoming, Being, and Not 
Being; how have the questions here suggested ever been won over 
to the domain of physicism? It is true that in many sciences 
there has been in former times a great amount of bad reasoning 
employed, which is now discredited, and which many people 
choose to call by the title metaphysical. Such, for instance, in 
astronomy, was the reason once given for the supposed fact of the 
heavenly bodies moving in circles, that the circle was the perfect 
figure. But it is manifest that here we have a simple piece of 
bad reasoning that has been abolished, which is a very different 
thing from a real metaphysical subject brought over into the 
realm of science. Our account of the matter is this. As time ad- 
vances, physics does not increase singly and solely ; but physics and 
anthropomorphism grow up and develop side by side. As physics 
develops in the different sciences, so anthropomorphism develops 
in poetry, painting, music, history, religion. Meanwhile, just as 


so the scientific spirit encroaches on the domain of anthropo- 
morphism, and it is attempted to represent our inner and inmost 
being, the Ego, as part of a scientific scheme. And this encroach- 
ment of the scientific spirit on the domain of anthropomorphism is 
what is called metaphysics. Metaphysics, as it appears to us, will 
be eternally unsuccessful ; while yet we are far from thinking that 
it will be or is barren, but the contr For though this great 
duality of human endeavour, the poetical and religious spirit on 
the one side, the scientific spirit on the other side, will never 
become a unity, yet the two branches of the duality are connected 
by innumerable ties, and everything that tends to strengthen those 
ties is good. And though it is essentially a mistake to attempt to 
reduce to form and line what can only be caught by feeling and 
emotion, which is the mistake of the metaphysician, yet this is a 
mistake that is often only the excess of a virtue. There are 
minglings of science in the study of man; there are minglings of 
man in the study of nature. 

And if any one is surprised, as no doubt some will be surprised, 
at the account we have given of metaphysics, as the invasion 
of the scientific spirit into regions which do not really belong to 
it, we will add the following by way of explanation, The 
scientific spirit was first manifested, not in those regions which 
most indisputably belong to it, but on the confines and extremities 
of its proper realm; not in the clear solid fact, but in the obscure 
boundaries into which all fact fades. This was the result of the 
natural ambition of man, which strives to be all-comprehensive, 
at the cost of losing that over which it can exercise a sure com- 
mand. Hence the ancient metaphysics, and not less the modern 
metaphysics, is an impulse of the true scientific spirit, not of the 

oetical or religious spirit ; but it is the scientific spirit exercising 
itself in a territory where the only victories hitherto have been 
those of feeling and emotion, of the poet, the painter, the his- 
torian, or, in one word, of the anthropomorphist. ~ 


THE TROUBLE OF THINKING. 


RCHDEACON DENISON is reported to have said the other 
day, ina Charge delivered to his clergy, that he wished news- 
papers were written without leading articles, as they only saved 
people the trouble of thinking. We hope the learned Archdeacon 
would allow some exceptions to his rule, or he must desire—sad 
as it is to have to record such a wish—that the Saturday Review 
should cease to exist altogether. But, apart from the extreme 
consequences of so rigidly literal an interpretation, the remark 
itself is a suggestive one, though a High Churchman and a very 
high Tory is hardly the person from whom we should have expected 
tohearit. It is at least a common charge against the upholders 
of lofty claims, whether of religious or political authority, that 
they are anxious to spare oa, the trouble of thinking rather than 
to encourage an exercise so likely, as experience proves, to result 
in their thinking wrongly. It is supposed that “ the right divine” 
of kings and priests is designed to supersede the necessity for any 
such dangerous action of individual caprice. Thinking with the 


| in principle, is something of a democrat in practice. 


Church was a favourite phrase of Ignatius Loyola, and he certainly 
did not mean that the Church should leave people to think for 
themselves. It has been often observed, again, of the Jesuit 
system of education, which once exercised so controlling an in- 
fluence over the mind of Catholic Europe, that it is admirably 
constructed to teach people how to think within a prescribed circle 
of ideas, and to prevent their having any thoughts beyond it; in 
other words, to crush individuality, and to train adroit special 

leaders. We do not forget, however, that the Archdeacon of 

aunton, if he is a Tory, and what the Record calls a sacerdotalist 
He has at 
all events a good deal of the making of a successful demagogue in 


‘him, and a popular orator, whatever be his professed creed, can 


| position, and the sanctions of civil or canon law. 


anthropomorphism encroaches on the domain of science, and fairies _ stant! 


and demons are brought in as causes of material phenomena, | 


_ never forget that there are other sources of authority—in the old 


sense of the Latin term—besides those which rest on official 
The Arch- 
deacon is desirous, no doubt, that others should think as he does, 
but he is content to trust in large measure to his powers of 
persuasion in getting them to do so; and the adverse influence of 
that veritable “ autocrat of the breakfast table,” the daily paper, 
may often be a serious impediment to his success. It is, however, 
with the speech, rather than with the speaker, that we are here 
concerned. We propose to inquire how far it is true that news- 
papers save people the trouble of thinking for themselves, and 
whether they do a service or a disservice to the public in so far as. 
they discharge this function of vicarious judgment. 

Our first observation will perhaps be regarded as a paradox, 
though it might more justly be objected to as a truism. We feel 
sure that the overwhelming majority of mankind, even in this 
enlightened age—say, ninety out of every hundred, to keep within 
moderate limits—do not dream of really thinking for themselves 
at all, and would not do so any the more if they never saw a 
leading article from one year’s end to the other. To begin with, 
very few women ever think on subjects of oo? interest, except 
in the Ignatian sense of “thinking with the Church”; that is, 
they passively adopt the views put before them by some authority 
they rely upon, whether of their husbands or their pet preacher, 
or—to take Archdeacon Denison’s instance—their pet newspaper. 
As a rule, however, the newspaper, if they care to read any, is 
chosen in accordance with their previous views, and would be in- 
discarded if it attempted to correct them. There are 
robably, for instance, many High-Church ladies who have been 


indebted for their weekly budget of information and instruction 


on public affairs to the interesting and unimpeachably cautious 
columns of the Guardian ; but we should like to know how many 
of them have substituted John Bull during the last twelve months, 
since their trusted oracle has been so sadly heterodox about that 
shocking Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Church. It is not the 
litera scripta, but “ the living voice,” to which women naturally 
turn for guidance. They like, as George Eliot once said, “to 
have their science done by Faraday ”—in the rare event of 
their wanting any science done at all— and their religion by the: 
superior clergy.” ‘There are exceptions of course to this, as to 
all other rules. We do not forget Miss Martineau and Miss 
Cobbe. And we are quite aware that, in that Paradisaic state 
of society to which Mr. Mill is looking forward, we shall have 
a plentiful crop of fair politicians who will form an independ- 
ent judgment on all sorts of subjects, from direct taxation 
and the laws of bankruptcy to the development of species and 
the evidences of theism. We only say that that happy day 
is still looming in the future. So far most critics, at Toss of 
the male gender, will agree with us. But we must add that 
the number of men who think for themselves, though it is 
larger than the number of women, is very much smaller than is 
commonly assumed. Yet there is this difference. Every man in 
the upper or middle classes is expected to have some opinion on. 
the leading questions of the day—social, political, or religious— 
and to be ready on occasion to express it. And consequently most 
men do, with more or less ardour and consistency, profess some 
opinion on these topics, but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that these opinions are, in nine cases out of ten, their own 
in any other sense than that in which their coats and boots 
are their own. They have procured and put them on, and 
perhaps learnt to wear them gracefully, but they no more made 
them for themselves than they made the articles their tailor 
and bootmaker have supplied them with. A large number of men. 
adopt the opinions, especially in politics, which their fathers held 
before them, and some, in whom the antagonistic predominate 
over the imitative instincts, adopt the contrary opinions to those: 
in which they have been feonghe up, precisely Socom they are 
the contrary. Wealthy men, or men ie have become wealthy, 
are pretty sure to be Conservatives, from a general sense of the 
—_— security of a strong Government and a dread of revolution. 

any men simply drift, without effort or resistance, into the 
current opinions of the society they are mostly thrown with, espe- 
cially in religious questions, while the views of many are prac- 
tically determined by some personal feeling of sympathy or dislike. 
There was a curious paper published last year in Good Words, 
called “An Afternoon at St. Alban’s, Holborn,” which seemed to 
show how much the individual popularity of some of the 
“ Ritualist” clergy had to do with recruiting the ranks of their 
disciples among the poor. And the same principle holds good 
in a wider field. It is commonly said that Catholics go by 
authority, and Protestants by private judgment. The real 


distinction is, that Catholics profess to rest their belief on 
authority, while Protestants, as a rule, do so without professing 
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it. They acquiesce in the faith of their childhood, or of their 
country, or of their immediate surroundings, because they lack 
time or opportunity, or sufficient interest in the subject, to ques- 
tion it. But that is no more an exercise of private judgment 
than a languid acquiescence in the infallibility of the Pope. We 
are far from saying that the opinions, political or religious, ac- 
quired in this haphazard sort of way, may not be honestly and 
even enthusiastically entertained, for the strength of a conviction 
is quite independent of the logical or illogical process by which it 
has been originally uired. All that is here asserted is that in 
nine cases out of ten the opinions have not been excogitated, but 
arrived at by some different road. 

These are but a few illustrations of the ways in which most men 
shirk the trouble and responsibility of thinking, often without 
admitting it to themselves. We have not yet noticed the 

rticular hindrances to independent thought on which Arch- 
Sensen Denison is so severe, and for this reason. People very 
seldom trust to a newspaper for their principles, though they 
may be guided by it as to the detailed application of the prin- 
ciples. Men are not converted by the Standard or Daily 
Telegraph to Toryism or Liberalism, but select their political — 
according to their inherited or adopted creed. No doubt witbin 
these limits a paper or periodical does do a good deal of the think- 
ing for the party it represents, but it cannot go beyond them. A 
defence of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the Quarterly, or of Mr. 
Disraeli’s in the Edinburgh, or—to take a different example—a 
vindication of the Apostolic Succession in the Record, or an attack 
upon it in the Guardian, would not influence the habitual readers 
of those journals, but simply disgust them, from its obvious in- 
coneruity. It is not the kind of thing they expect to find there. 
Still, within the recognised circle of ideas a party organ does exert 
considerable influence on those it appeals to, and so far saves them 
the trouble of thinking out their conclusions for themselves. It 
gives them their cue, so to speak, as to how the questions of the 
day are to be dealt with. And, of course, it may give them the 
wrong cue. But before we decide that newspaper or review 
articles—for they fall under the same category—should be tabooed 
as an incumbrance to independent thought, it is important to 
inquire whether thinking would become more general without 
them. We suspect not. People do not refrain from thinking 
because they read the Zimes, but they accept its verdict on many 
points because they do not care, or are unable, to form any opinion of 
their own. If they had no 7%mes to read, they would still get their 
opinions from some external source, whenever it was necessary 
to profess to have an opinion. On the other hand, those who 
do care to think for themselves do so in spite of the news- 
papers. It is perfectly true that a great number of foolish 
and erroneous, sometimes very mischievous, notions are fos- 
tered by the periodical press, but the same might be said of 
the pulpit and the platform. And unless we are prepared on 
that account to put down “ the liberty of emp | ” with the 
lips, we cannot in consistency condemn the liberty of the pen. Ths 
religious world would probably be a gainer if the leading articies 
were cut out of the Pecord and the Rock, but it would be a rauch 
greater gain if Mr. Murphy could be put to silence. When a 
party is bound together on a narrow and intolezant basis, the 
arty organs are pretty sure to intensify the mischief, and it 
is possible the party itself might fall to pieces sooner if there 
were no periodical stimulants to sustain its corporate vitality 
of bitterness. One can only desire in such cases that the guidance 
should pass into better hands, for guidance of some sort or 
other there must be. Put it as you will, the great majority of 
mankind are incapable, either from circumstances or mental 
build, of thinking for themselves. They are too dull, or too igno- 
rant, or too busy, or too apathetic, or too prejudiced. And there- 
fore, as a matter of fact, they are sure, consciously or unconsciously, 
to devolve the duty on somebody else. In the classical age the 
State thought for them, supplemented in some countries by the 

at orators; in medizval Europe the Church thought for > Bone 
in the Renaissance period the leading scholars moulded educated 
opinion; in our own day journalism has attained to a hitherto 
unprecedented power, and may almost be said to have become a 
profession. ‘To denounce leading articles because they save 
ae the trouble of thinking is much as if an Athenian should 
ave proposed to abolish the Pnyx, or a Christian of St. Bernard’s 
day to close the pulpits. It is more to the pu to urge 
that those who have so powerful an engine in their hands should 
recognise their responsibility in the use of it. 

There is another aspect of the question which we cannot do 
more than cursorily touch upon here. Is it desirable, as the 
Archdeacon seems to imply, that every one should be left to his 
own unassisted thinking ? There are of course many matters of 
segs conduct on which a man ought to form the best judgment 
e can for his own guidance, but these are not points on which 
newspapers are likely to obtrude their advice. And those who 
abdicate their responsibility do so rather from suffering them- 
selves to become mere creatures of habit or inclination than from 
surrendering their judgment to others, whether wiser or more un- 
wise than themselves. The question is whether it would be better 
for everybody to try to form an independent opinion of his own 
on such matters of public interest as we have referred to, with- 
out any further assistance from others than a juryman would 
derive from hearing the deposition of the witnesses. In the ab- 
stract it seems as if that would be the natural course, but in 
the actual world the attempt, if it were made, would be an 
absurdity. I’ew men comparatively, even among the educated 


classes, have leisure to give more than a passing notice to ques- 
tions, however interesting and important, that have no direct 
bearing on their ordinary vocations; and many of those who have 
leisure are wholly destitute of the judicial faculty requisite for 
peas really pee judgment on the evidence when it is 

fore them. It must be added that, where this faculty is most 
prominently a it is not usually accompanied by high 
practical abilities. ought and action may go together in indi- 
vidual cases, but generally they exist apart. There are many of 
whom it would not be too much to say, in sober earnest, that for 
them thinking is indeed “an idle waste of thought.” Society itself, 
and the various sections into which it is divided, have, and always 
must have, their men of action and their men of thought, and the 
former must be content, to a great extent, to be guided by the 
latter. A great orator, for instance, is seldom a great thinker. 
The cautious temperament and habit of balancing evidence which 
are necessary for the one, are almost incompatible with the fire 
and energy of the other. Doubt, which paralyses action, is of the 
essence of thought. The rough work, whether of the world or 
the Church, has to be done by men of strong convictions, and 
strong convictions are much oftener accepted than reasoned out. 
At all events the reasoning must be over before the conclusion 
can be acted upon. And it is more important that the conclusion 
— be right than that the agent should have discovered it for 

se. 


FLIRTING, 


bag ree are certain things which can never be accurately 
described—things suv shadowy, so fitful, so dependent on the 
mood of the moment, both in the audienct and the actor, that 
analysis and —— are equally at fault. And flirting is 
one of them. hat is flirting? Who can define or determine ¥ 
It is more serious than talking nonsense, and not so serious as 
making love; it is not chaff, and it is not feeling; it means some- 
thing more than indifference, and yet something less than affection ; 
it binds no one, it commits no one, it only raises expectations in 
the individual, and sets society on the look-out for results; it 
is a plaything in the hands of the experienced, but a deadly 
weapon against the breast of the unwary; and it is a thing 
so vague, so protean, that the most accurate measurer of mora! 
values would be puzzled to say where it exactly ends and where 
serious intentions begin. But again we ask, whatis flirting ? what 
constitutes its essence? what makes the difference between it and 
chaff on the one hand, and it and love-making on the other? Has 
it a cumulative power, and, according to the old saying of many a 
little making a mickle, does a long series of small flirtings make up a 
concrete whole of love ? or is it like an unmortared heap of bricks, 
possibilities of utility if conditions were changed, but valueless 
as things are? The man who would be able to reduce flirting to a 
definite science, who could analyse its elements and codify its laws, 
would be doing infinite service to his generation ; but we fear that 
this would be as difficult as finding the pot of gold under the end 
of a rainbow, or catching small birds with a pinch of salt. 
Every one has his or her own ideas of what constitutes flirting ; 
consequently every one judges of that pleasant exercise according 
to individual temperament and experience. Faded flowers, who 
see impropriety in everything they are no longer able to enjoy, 
say, with more or less severity, that Henry and Angelina are 
flirting if they are laughing and whispering in an alcove together, 
probably at the most innocent nonsense in the world; but the fact 
that they are enjoying themselves in their own way, albeit a silly 
one, is enough for the faded flower to think they are after mis- 
chief, flirting being to her mind about the worst bit of mischief that 
fallen humanity can perpetrate. The watchful mother, intent on 
chances, says that dancing together oftener than is necessary for 
good breeding and just the amount of attention demanded by cir- 
cumstances, is flirting ; timid girls newly out, and not yet used to 
the odd ways of men, think they are being flirted with outrageously 
if their partner fires off the meekest little compliment at them, or 
looks at them more tenderly than he would look at a cabbage ; but 
bolder spirits of both sexes think nothing worthy of the name which 
does not include a few questionable familiarities, and an equivoque 
or two, more or less “risky.” With some, flirting is nothing but 
the passing fun of the moment; with others, it is the first lesson in 
the great unopened book, and means the beginning of the end: 
with some, it is not even angling with intent; with others, it is 
deep-sea fishing with a broad, boldly-made net, and taking all 
fish that come in as good for sport if not for food. 

Flirts are of many kinds, as well as of all degrees. There 
are quiet flirts and demonstrative flirts; flirts of the subtle sort 
whose. practice is made by the eyes alone, by the manner, by 
the tender little sigh, by the bend of the head, and the wave of 
the hand, to give pathos and point to the otherwise harmless 
word; and flirts of the open and rampant kind, who go up quite 
boldly towards the point, but who never reach it, taking care to 
draw back in time before they really cross the border, This 
is the kind which, as the flirt male, does incalculable damage 
to the poor little fluttering doves to whom it is as a bird of 
prey, handsome, bold, and cruel; but this is the kind which has 
unlimited success, using as it does that immense moral leverage 
we call “tantalizing,” for ever rousing hopes and exciting ex- 
pectations, and luring on as an tgnis fatuus lures one on across 
the marsh, in the vain belief that it will bring us to our 
haven at last. Then there is the race of male flirts great in 
the way in which they manage to insinuate things without com- 
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mitting themselves to positive statements. They generally contrive 

to give the impression of some mysterious hindrance by which 
they are held back from full and frank confession. They hint 
at fatal bonds, at unfortunate attachments, at a past that has 
burnt them up or withered them up, at any rate that has 
prevented their future from blossoming in the direction in which 
they would fain have had it blossom and bear fruit. They sketch 
out very vaguely the outlines of some thrilling romance; a few, 
of the Byronic breed, add the suspicion 6f some dark and melan- 
choly crime as a further enhancement; and when they have got 
the girl’s pity and the love that is akin to pity, then they cool 
down scientifically, never creating any scandal, never making any 
rupture, never coming to a moment when awkward explanations 
can be asked, but cooling nevertheless, till the thing drops of its 
own accord, dies out from inanition, and they are free to carry 
their sorrows and their mysteries elsewhere. Some men spend 
their lives in this kind of thing, and find their pleasure in 
making all the nice women they know madly or sentimentally 
in love with them; and if by chance any poor moth who 
has burned her wings makes too loud an outcry, the tables are 
turned against her dexterously, and she is held up to public pity 
—contempt would be a better word—as one who has suffered her- 
self to love too well and by no means wisely, and who has run 
after a Lothario who would not let himself be caught. Then 
there are certain men who flirt only with married women, 
and others who flirt only with girls; and the two pastimes are 
as different as tropical sunlight and our northern moonshine; and 
there are some who are “ brothers,” and some who are “ fathers” 
to their young friends—suspicious fathers on the whole, not unlike 
Little Red Ridinghood’s grandmother the wolf, with perilously 
bright eyes, and not a little danger to Red Ridinghood in the 
relationshipy how delightful soever it may be to the wolf. Some 
are content with cousinship only—which, however, breaks down 
quite suilicient fences—and some are “ dearest friends,” no more, 
and find that an exceedingly useful centre from which to work 
onward and outward. For, if anything will do on which to hang a 
discourse, so will any relationship or adoption serve the ends of 
flirting, if it be so willed. 

But what is flirting? Is sitting away in corners, talking in 
low voices, and looking personally affronted if any unlucky out- 
sider comes within earshot, flirting ? Not necessarily. It is just 
possible that Henry may be telling Angelina all about his admira- 
tion for her sister Grace, or Angelina may be confessing to Henry 
what Charley said to her last night, which makes her lower her 
eyes as she is doing now, and play with the fringe of her fan so 
nervously. May be, if not likely, So that sitting away in corners 
and whispering together is not necessarily flirting, though it may 
look like it. Is dancing all the “round” dances together? This 
goes for decided flirting in the code of the ball-room. But if the 
two keep well together? If they are really fond of dancing, as one 
of the fine arts combining science and enjoyment, they would dance 
with each other all night, though outside the “marble halls ” they 
might be deadly enemies—Montagus and Capulets, with no echo 
of Romeo and Juliet to soften their mutual dislike. So that 
not even dancing together oftener than is absolutely necessary 
is unmistakeable evidence, any more than sitting away in corners, 
seeing that equal skill and keeping well in step are reasons 
enough for perpetual partnership, making all idea of flirtation un- 
necessary. In fact, there is no outward sign or ‘symbol of flirting 
which may not be mistaken and turned round, because flirting 
is so entirely in the intention, and not in the mere formula, 
that it becomes a kind of phantasm, a proteus, impossible to 
seize or to depict with accuracy. One thing, however, we can 
say—that taking gifts and attentions, offered with evident design 
and accepted with tacit understanding, may be certainly held 
as constituting an important element of flirting. But this is 
flirting on the woman’s side. And here you are being continually 
taken in. 
sweetly and seems so flatteringly glad to see you when you come, 
who takes all your presents and acted expressions of love with 
the most bewitching gratitude and effusion, even she, so simple 
as she seems to be, slips the thread and will not be caught 
if she does not wish to be caught. At the decisive moment when 
you think you have secured her, she makes a bound and is away ; 
then turns round, looks you in the face, and with many a tear and 
pretty asseveration will declare she never understood you to mean 
what you say you have meant all along; and that you are cruel to 
dispel her dream of a pleasant and harmless friendship, and very 
wicked indeed because you press her for a decision. Yes, you are 
cruel, because you have believed her honest: cruel, because you 
did not see through the veil of flattery and insincerity in which 
she clothed her selfishness; cruel, because she was false. That is 
woman’s logic when brought to book, and forced to confess 
that her pretended love was only flirting, and that she led you 
on to your destruction simply because it pleased her vanity 
to make you her victim. Then there are flirts of the open 


and rollicking kind, who let you go far, very far indeed, when | 


suddenly they pull up and assume an offended air, as if you had 
wilfully transgressed known and absolute boundaries—girls and 
women who lead you on, all in the way of good fellowship, to 
knock you over when you have got just far enough to lose your 
balance. That is their form of the art. They like to see how far 
they can make a man forget himself, and how much stronger their 
own delusive enticements are than prudence, experience, and 
common sense. And there are flirts of the artful and “ still 
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now; sentimental little pusses—perhaps pretty young wives with 
uncomfortable husbands—whose griefs have by no means soured 
or scorched, but just mellowed and refined, them. Or they 
may be of the sisterly class, creatures so very frank, so very 
sisterly and confiding and unsuspicious of evil, that really you 
scarcely know how to deal with them at all. And there are 
flirts of the scientific kind; women who have studied the art 
thoroughly, and with the grave attention due to an art; and 
who are adepts in the use of every weapon known—using 
each uccording to circumstances and the nature of the victim, 
and using each with deadly precision. From such may a kind 
Providence deliver us! As the tender mercies of the wicked, so 
are the scientific flirts—the women and the men who play at 
bowls with human hearts, for simply the stakes of a whole life’s 
happiness. 

t used to be an old schoolboy maxim that no real gentleman 
could be refused by a lady, because no_gentleman could presume 
beyond his line of encouragement. 4 fortiori, no lady would or 
could give more encouragement than she meant. What are we 
to say then of our flirts if this maxim is true? Are they really 
“no gentlemen” and “no ladies,” according to the famous 
formula of the kitchen? Perhaps it would be said so if gentle- 
hood meant now, as it meant centuries ago, the real worth and 
virtue of humanity. For flirting with intent is a cruel, a false, 
and a heartless amusement; and time was when cruelty and fulse- 
hood were essentially sins that vitiated all claims to gentlehood. 
And yet the world would be very dull without that innocent 
kind of nonsense which often goes by the name of flirting—that 
pleasant something which is more than mere acquaintanceship and 
less than formal loverhood—that bright and animated intercourse 
which makes the hours pass so easily, yet which leaves no bitter 
pang of self-reproach, that indefinite and undefinable interest by 
which the one man or the one woman becomes a kind of micro- 
cosm for the time, the epitome of all that is pleasant and of all 
ser is lovely. The oe caution to be observed is, not to go 
too far. 


HISTORY IN THE LATE DEBATE. 


DEBATE in the House of Lords has this advantage over a 
debate in the House of Commons, that the peers have not 
constituencies which they have to talk Bunkum to in order to please, 
A peer therefore who has nothing to say can, if he pleases, hold his 
tongue and save himself from being ridiculous. This advantage 
evidently told in the great debate on the Irish Church. In the 
debates in the Commons we know too well who spoke and what 
they said. In the Lords it would seem that no one spoke except 
those who honestly thought they had something to say, and that 
of those who so thought the greater number were not very far 
wrong in so thinking. Mr. Charley and Sir George Jenkinson 
were therefore not reproduced in full in the Upper House. 
Several of the speeches made, Lord llarrowby’s for instance, were 
weak enough in all conscience; but we can hardly say that any 
one speech was, like several speeches in the Commons, simple 
nonsense from one end to the other. Yet more than one peer, in 
particular parts of his speech, ran Mr. Charley very hard. There 
was the Duke of Rutland, and there was one from whom we 
should have looked for better things, the Bishop of Lich- 
field. And Lord Derby himself, in the parts of his speech 
in which he unluckily took on himself to grapple with past 
history, may be added to the list. Of the three the Duke of 
Rutland certainly comes the nearest to the honours of a Charley- 
ismus; still, unwise” as his speech may be, there is an air of 
innocence about it which marks the difference between a speech 
made under an honest conviction of duty and a speech made 
under an official necessity of roaring. The Duke of Rutland 
deserves respect as a man who has, before now, withstood the 
impulses both of his own party and of the nation at large, when 
he held that his own party and the nation at large were led 
astray. But it cannot be denied that his present speech is 
far from bearing the stamp of absolute wisdom. We pass 
over conventional platitudes about the Coronation Oath, the 
Act of Union, and how wrong it is to take away property which 
has been held so long as three hundred years. But we feel 
sure that, when the Duke was uttering this kind of stuff, he 
honestly believed that it was not stuff at all. When he goes on 
to say that there are things in the realm with which “ the State 
has nothing to do,” when he goes on to talk about “ the property 
of God,” as if the earth were not the Lord’s nor the fulness thereof, 
we can only send him to learn Law and Gospel of the Bishop of 
St. David’s. For our part we pass on to the Duke’s astounding dis- 
coveries in chronology. ‘The Duke tells us it is not the Protestant 
but the Roman Catholic Church which is the badge of conquest in 
Ireland. ‘To prove this we have the old talk about Henry the Second, 
who, according to the Duke of Rutland, conquered Ireland in 1171 
at the instance of Pope Hadrian the Fourth. Unless therefore the 
Duke does great injustice to his own meaning, he fancies that Ta- 
drian the Fourth was alivein 1171. He then says, with the modest 
simplicity of one who is not much used to reckon up years and 
centuries, “It was conquered at the instance of the Pope of Rome, 
and for two centuries, I think, after that time it was under the 
Pope of Rome, but during those two centuries it was not more 
happy or more content.” Then, somewhat abruptly, it being 
doubtless much easier to ask questions than to answer them, the 
Duke turns round and asks, “If the Established Church is to be 


waters ” kind, something like the male flirts spoken of just 


destroyed in Ireland, what is to be put up instead of it?” But 
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we want to know about the two centuries; it was for two cen- 
turies, and seemingly only for two centuries, so the Duke of 
Rutland thinks, that Ireland was under the Pope of Rome. The 
two centuries begin in 1171, so that, according to the Duke of 
Rutland, it was in 1371 that Ireland ceased to be under the Pope 
of Rome. The year 1371 is therefore, no doubt, in the Duke of 
Rutland’s eyes, the year of the Reformation, and the date has, to 
say the least, the merit of novelty. We can only guess that the 
Duke had heard something about Wickliffe being the Morning 
Star of the Reformation, and something about Wickliffe living 
somewhere about the year 1371; so that a mind not much used to 
chronology might pardonably think that the Reformation must 
have happened in one of the years during which its Morning 
Star was shining. But, before we come to this, we have another 
piece of chronology yet more puzzling. The Duke tells us that 
‘for one thousand years after the commencement of the Christian 
era, Ireland had nothing to do with the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Nothing can be more true, for no one whose mind was not utterly 
confused about all ecclesiastical matters would think of applying 
the words “ Roman Catholic Church” to anything that existed 
during the first thousand years after the Christian era. But the 
way in which the Duke of Rutland proves his point is odd. He 
goes on to tell us :— 

In a sermon preached by the Bishop of Lincoln I find this extract from 
Wordsworth’s History of the Irish Church :—“ Laurentius, another mission- 
ary from Rome, succeeded Augustine in England. He wrote a letter which 
may be found in Bede’s History, in which he describes the nature of his own 
reception first from the ecclesiastics of Britain, and next from those of 
Ireland.” 


‘The Duke does not tell us whether the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the historian of the Irish Church are one and the same person ; 
but it is plain that the Duke does his ecclesiastical history at third 
hand, getting at his Beda through Wordsworth’s History of the 
Trish Church, and at Wordsworth’s History of the Irish Church 
through the Bishop of Lincoln’s sermon. He also evidently 
thinks that Augustine and Laurentius had something to do with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he seemingly thinks that they 
both lived one thousand years after the commencement of the 
Christian era. Let us then draw up a little chronological table 
according to the ideas of the Duke of Rutland :— 

AD. 


Conversionof England. . . . 1000 
Conquest of Ireland, under Hadrian the Fourth . 1171 
The Reformation. . . « 337% 


‘To a mind so great at historical discovery we would suggest the 
study of a small piece of local antiquity. Will the Duke of Rut- 

d go home and find out for us the exact year when the small 
= from which he takes his title first became an independent 
shire 

But we have higher game than the Duke of Rutland to fly at. 
What are we to say to the historical researches of Lord Derby 
himself? Lord Derby, it seems, does not study history for him- 
self, but he has friends who send him quotations, and he actually, 
so he tells us, “takes the trouble to verify” them, from which 
we suppose that Lord Derby finds the work of verification both 
unusual and exhausting. Lord Derby reads to the House what 
-he calls “some very remarkable es from a very early page 


when these very early pages of our history are found to be so 
modern as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, There is 
perhaps some worldly wisdom in this; a Conservative student 
may perhaps find it convenient to begin his studies with the 
retrograde times of the House of Lancaster, and to leaye out the 
days of that immemorial freedom which ages before the fifteenth 
and since the sixteenth century have devoted themselves to 
recover. Now what do these tyo wonderful ges, of which 
Lord Derby speaks as if they were perfect novelties, prove to be ? 
The first is no other than the well-known petition of the Commons 
to Henry the Fourth praying for a general confiscation of Church 
property» and the King’s refusal to consent to it. Pity that Lord 
Derby’s study of fifteenth-century history did not go on a little 
tither, or that his friend who keeps him in quotations was nota little 
Nore bountiful in his supply. What ifthey had gone on tothe year 
1414, the year which — the most exact parallel to the Act 
of 869? Did Lord Derby and his friend ever hear of the Sup- 
presion of the Alien Priories? Under the reign of one of the most 
lourof Kings, through the agency of one of the most bountiful of 


Maes, a class of ecclesiastical foundations which experience 
had pnyed to be useless and dangerous were suppressed by Act of | 
Parliatent, and their property lawfully and justly contiscated. 
That iso say, the supreme authority then exercised those inherent | 
powers Vhich it had already exercised to the like purpose in the | 
eleventh entury, and which it is again exercising in the nine- | 
teenth. ‘urely the act of such a Primate as Chicheley, of such a 
King as Hury the Fifth, affords a precedent of which even Lord 
Harrowby nd Lord Redesdale need not be ashamed. And the | 
fifteenth cenury agreed with the nineteenth and differed from the | 
sixteenth inthis, The property of the Alien Priories was not | 
squandered al gambled away like the property of the monasteries 
which were supressed under Henry the Eighth. Very little of it 
came into priwte hands. Most of it was applied to the great | 
foundations of he century at Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, and | 
Windsor. And .ord Derby’s second “remarkable passage” is just | 
as little to the Bphee- Itis that famous letterof Archbishop Whit- , 
gift to Queen Klizbeth, in which he prays her to cease from her 
aggressions on Churh property, and warns her to beware of the sin 


of sacrilege. Some of the expressions used by Whitgift might not 
exactly meet with the approval of Bishop Thirlwall, but his 
prayer and his warning are on the whole sound and to the pur- 
pose. But why? Because the acts against which he warned his 
sovereign were acts of a widely different kind from the regular 
suppressions of the days of Henry the Fifth and of Victoria. Whit- 
gift had to contend against real breaches of the Coronation Oath, 
against acts of real sacrilege, against the unlawful perversion of 
ecclesiastical property to private pu He lived in an age 
when the Queen eked out her revenue by keeping bishoprics void 
for years that she might receive the profits, in an age when cour- 
tiers mended their fortunes by cajoling or bullying bishops into 
unjust and often illegal alienations and leases of their lands. These 
doings were distinct breaches, always of moral right, often of posi 
tive law; they were those very violations of the rights of the 
churches of the realm from which the sovereign was bound by her 
coronation oath to abstain. Against these irregular acts of fraud 
robbery, and sacrilege, done almost wholly for the sordid ends o} 
private persons, Whitgift manfully protested; but how this pro- 
test bears on a regular Act of the Legislature, lawfully passed with 
a view to the public good, we must learn to see with Lord Derby’s 
spectacles before we can hope to understand. 

Nor is Lord Derby any more lucky in his encounter with the great 

relate against whom he was enough to measure himself. 
ith almost offensive condescension, he talks about the “able 
a ” of the Bishop of St. David’s, but he seems not to have 
thought it so able but that he himself might answer it. The 
encounter of a Derby and a Thirlwall is indeed amusing. 
It is grotesque enough to see the mere Rupert of debate 
rushing blindly to an encounter with that serene intellect which 
prejudice or passion never for a moment warped or ruffled. It is 
grotesque enough to see a man who gets up his history from 
information sent to him that morning venturing to match himself 
against that almost boundless ey which the past and the 
present lie familiar as an open book. rd Derby, who discusses 
the deeds of St. Ambrose on the strength of information sent to 
him that morning, tells us that the case—in plain English, the case 
of St. Ambrose—“ is thus stated” by Tertullian in his Apology 
to the Christians of the second century. One might perhaps thin 
that Tertullian belonged at least as much to the third century as 
to the second, but at all events it would be amazing if Tertullian 
in the second or third century could have stated the case of St. 
Ambrose and Valentinian the Second towards the end of the fourth. 
But difficulties of this sort seem to stand as nothing in way of the 
chronological defenders of the Irish Church. Lord Derby ventures 
to say that Bishop Thirlwall “ omitted to out his comparison 
to the full extent.”” The charge of omission is perfectly captious, 
but Lord Derby himself or his informant of that morning certainly 
contrived to omit the main point of the comparison which they 
made themselves, St. Ambrose refused to give up any of the 
churches of Milan or their property to the Emperor and his mother, 
but Lord Derby leaves out the fact that they were demanded to be 
applied to the worship of the Arian heretics. Lord Derby is him- 
self, if we mistake not, owner or trustee or of some kind 
of a large chapel on the north side of Manchester Cathedral. If 
Lord Derby were bidden at the mere word of a prince to give up 
that chapel of his own act for any purpose which he thought here- 
tical, we do not doubt that he would return as spirited an_ answer 
as St. Ambrose did. So, we do not doubt, like Abbot Whiting, 
would Bishop Thirlwall do in the like case. St. Ambrose re- 
fused to be personally guilty of a breach of trust. How the story 
bears on the Parliamentary treatment of the Irish Church we are 
quite unable to see. But at all events Lord Derby should be 
careful how he brings charges of omission against such a man as 
Bishop Thirlwall while he is himself making the greatest of all 
omissions in his own story. 

Last of all we come to one whom we are sincerely sorry to find 
in such company, the anon of Lichfield. We should not have 
thought that it was absolutely necessary for a Bishop to be funny 
on such a subject as the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church, but if he must be funny he might at least give us 
better jokes than this:—“On this Leash, and a bench of still 
greater importance in the Lower House, business is carried on by 
a firm trading under the title of Henry VIII. and Co.” But the 
sak gaa which we complain in the Bishop’s speech is as 
follows :— 

On the subject of disestablishment, the reason why I object to this Bill 


is because I watched carefully all the reasons assigned in favour of it, 
and I cannot see any validity in them whatever. Now, the reasons 


are, first, that the Established Church in Ireland is a badge of slavery. 


Now, my lords, I do not know anything in England which is not a badge of 
slavery, except the National Anthem. Our institutions in Parliament and 
our trial by jury are badges of Saxon conquest, while the Norman-French 
embodied in our language is a badge of Norman conquest. In a lowerrange 
of life, as Scott informs us, beef and mutton are a sign of Norman conquest, 
while sheep and oxen are a badge of Saxon conquest. A noble lord the other 
night made a graceful allusion to the ladies, thus establishing a precedent 
which I will take leave to follow. The ladies of the present day have happily 
given up that practice of their great-grandmothers which reminded us of 
our affinity to the Picts. In the same way the Princess of Wales is a badge 
of slavery. We know that her ancestors overran a great part of England of 
which she has conquered the whole. How puerile, therefore, is it that a quick- 
witted nation like the Irish, except for reasons especially applicable to them- 
selves, should feel in any way degraded by that which, if rightly managed, 
would be simply-a benefit to them. But the fact is that the slavery or con- 
quest of Ireland, if we may so call it, was the act entirely of the Pope. 


This sort of talk may be fairly left to speak for itself. We dare 
say itis just as funny as the joke about the firm of Henry the 
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mitting themselves to positive statements. They generally contrive 
to give the impression of some mysterious hindrance by which 
they are held back from full and frank confession. They hint 
at fatal bonds, at unfortunate attachments, at a past that has 
burnt them up or withered them up, at any rate that has 
prevented their future from blossoming in the direction in which 
they would fain have had it blossom and bear fruit. They sketch 
out very vaguely the outlines of some thrilling romance; a few, 
of the Byronic breed, add the suspicion 6f some dark and melan- 
choly crime as a further enhancement; and when they have got 
the girl’s pity and the love that is akin to pity, then they cool 
down scientifically, never creating any scandal, never making any 
rupture, never coming to a moment when awkward explanations 
can be asked, but cooling nevertheless, till the thing drops of its 
own accord, dies out from inanition, and they are free to carry 
their sorrows and their mysteries elsewhere. Some men spend 
their lives in this kind of thing, and find their pleasure in 
making all the nice women they know madly or sentimentally 
in love with them; and if by chance any poor moth who 
has burned her wings makes too loud an outcry, the tables are 
turned against her dexterously, and she is held up to public pity 
—contempt would be a better word—as one who has sutfered her- 
self to love too well and by no means wisely, and who has run 
after a Lothario who would not let himself be caught. Then 
there are certain men who flirt only with married women, 
and others who flirt only with girls; and the two pastimes are 
as different as tropical sunlight and our northern moonshine; and 
there are some who are “ brothers,” and some who are “fathers” 
to their young friends—suspicious fathers on the whole, not unlike 
Little Red Ridinghood’s grandmother the wolf, with perilously 
bright eyes, and not a little danger to Red Ridinghood in the 
relationshipy how delightful soever it may be to the wolf. Some 
are content with cousinship only—which, however, breaks down 
quite sufficient fences—and some are “dearest friends,” no more, 
and find that an exceedingly useful centre from which to work 
onward and outward. For, if anything will do on which to hang a 
discourse, so will any relationship or adoption serve the ends of 
flirting, if it be so willed. 

But what is flirting? Is sitting away in corners, talking in 
low voices, and looking personally affronted if any unlucky out- 
sider comes within eurshot, flirting? Not necessarily. It is just 
possible that Henry may be telling Angelina all about his admira- 
tion for her sister Grace, or Angelina may be confessing to Henry 
what Charley said to her last night, which makes her lower her 
eyes as she 1s doing now, and play with the fringe of her fan so 
nervously. May be, if not likely, So that sitting away in corners 
and whispering together is not necessarily flirting, though it may 
look like it. Is dancing all the “round” dances together? This 
goes for decided flirting in the code of the ball-room. But if the 
two keep well together? If they are really fond of dancing, as one 
of the fine arts combining science and enjoyment, they would dance 
with each other all night, though outside the “ marble halls ” they 
might be deadly enemies—Montagus and Capulets, with no echo 
of Romeo and Juliet to soften their mutual dislike. So that 
not even dancing together oftener than is absolutely necessary 
is unmistakeable evidence, any more than sitting away in corners, 
seeing that equal skill and keeping well in step are reasons 
enough for perpetual partnership, making all idea of flirtation un- 
necessary. In fact, there is no outward sign or symbol of flirting 
which may not be mistaken and turned round, because flirting 
is so entirely in the intention, and not in the mere formula, 
that it becomes a kind of phantasm, a proteus, impossible to 
seize or to depict with accuracy. One thing, however, we can 
say—that taking gifts and attentions, offered with evident design 
and accepted with tacit understanding, may be certainly held 
as constituting an important element of flirting. But this is 
flirting on the woman’s side. And here you are being continually 


taken in. Your flirt of the cunningly simple kind, who smiles so | 


sweetly and seems so flatteringly glad to see you when you come, 
who takes all your presents and acted expressions of love with 
the most bewitching gratitude and effusion, even she, so simple 
as she seems to be, slips the thread and will not be caught 
if she does not wish to be caught. At the decisive moment when 
you think you have secured her, she makes a bound and is away ; 
then turns round, looks you in the face, and with many a tear and 
pretty asseveration will declare she never understood you to mean 
what you say you have meant all along; and that you are cruel to 
dispel her dream of a pleasant and harmless friendship, and very 
wicked indeed because you press her for a decision. Yes, you are 
cruel, because you have believed her honest; cruel, because you 
did not see through the veil of flattery and insincerity in which 
she clothed her selfishness; cruel, because she was false. That is 
woman’s logic when brought to book, and forced to confess 
that her pretended love was only flirting, and that she led you 
on to your destruction simply because it pleased her vanity 
to make you her victim. Then there are flirts of the open 
and rollicking kind, who let you go far, very far indeed, when 
suddenly they pull up and assume an offended air, as if you had 
wilfully transgressed known and absolute boundaries—girls and 
women who lead you on, all in the way of good fellowship, to 
knock you over when you have got just far enough to lose your 
balance. That is their form of the art. They like to see how far 
they can make a man forget himself, and how much stronger their 
own delusive enticements are than prudence, experience, and 
common sense. And there are flirts of the artful and “ still 
waters” kind, something like the male flirts spoken of just 


now; sentimental little pusses—perhaps pretty young wives with 
uncomfortable hushands—whose griefs have by no means soured 
or scorched, but just mellowed and refined, them. Or they 
may be of the sisterly class, creatures so very frank, so very 
sisterly and confiding and unsuspicious of evil, that really you 
scarcely know how to deal with them at all. And there are 
flirts of the scientific kind; women who have studied the art 
thoroughly, and with the grave attention due to an art; and 
who are adepts in the use of every weapon known—using 
each according to circumstances and the nature of the victim, 
and using each with deadly precision. From such may a kind 
Providence deliver us! As the tender mercies of the wicked, so 
are the scientific flirts—the women and the men who play at 
bowls with human hearts, for simply the stakes of a whole life’s 

t used to be an old schoolboy maxim that no real gentleman 
could be refused by a lady, because no_gentleman could presume 
beyond his line of encouragement. 4 fortiori, no lady would or 
could give more encouragement than she meant. What are we 
to say then of our flirts if this maxim is true? Are they really 
“no gentlemen” and “no ladies,” according to the famous 
formula of the kitchen? Perhaps it would be said so if gentle- 
hood meant now, as it meant centuries ago, the real worth and 
virtue of humanity. For flirting with intent is a cruel, a false, 
and a heartless amusement ; and time was when cruelty and false- 
hood were essentially sins that vitiated all claims to gentlehood. 
And yet the world would be very dull without that innocent 
kind of nonsense which often goes by the name of flirting—that 
pleasant something which is more than mere acquaintanceship and 
less than formal loverhood—that bright and animated intercourse 
which makes the hours pass so easily, yet which leaves no bitter 
pang of self-reproach, that indefinite and undefinable interest by 
which the one man or the one woman becomes a kind of micro- 
cosm for the time, the epitome of all that is pleasant and of all 
that A lovely. The only caution to be observed is, not to go 
too far. 


HISTORY IN THE LATE DEBATE. 


DEBATE in the House of Lords has this advantage over a 
debate in the House of Commons, that the peers have not 
constituencies which they have to talk Bunkum to in order to please, 
A peer therefore who has nothing to say can, if he pleases, hold his 
tongue and save himself from being ridiculous. This advantage 
evidently told in the great debate on the Irish Church. In the 
debates in the Commons we know too well who spoke and what 
they said. In the Lords it would seem that no one spoke except 
those who honestly thought they had something to say, and that 
of those who so thought the greater number were not very far 
wrong in so thinking. Mr. Charley and Sir George Jenkinson 
were therefore not reproduced in full in the Upper House, 
Several of the speeches made, Lord ilarrowby’s for instance, were 
weak enough in all conscience; but we can hardly say that any 
one speech was, like several speeches in the Commons, simple 
nonsense from one end to the other. Yet more than one peer, in 
particular parts of his speech, ran Mr. Charley very hard. There 
was the Duke of Rutland, and there was one from whom we 
should have looked for better things, the Bishop of Lich- 
field. And Lord Derby himself, in the parts of his speech 
in which he unluckily took on himself to grapple with past 
history, may be added to the list. Of the three the Duke of 
Rutland certainly comes the nearest to the honours of a Charley- 
ismus; still, ‘unwise’ as his speech may be, there is an air of 
innocence about it which marks the difference between a speech 
made under an honest conviction of duty and a speech made 
under an official necessity of roaring. The Duke of Rutland 
deserves respect as a man who has, before now, withstood the 
impulses both of his own party and of the nation at large, when 
he held that his own party and the nation at large were led 
astray. But it cannot be denied that his present speech is 
far from bearing the stamp of absolute wisdom. We pass 
over conventional platitudes about the Coronation Oath, the 
Act of Union, and how wrong it is to take away property which 
has been held so long as three hundred years. But we feel 
sure that, when the Duke was uttering this kind of stuff, he 
honestly believed that it was not stuff at all. When he goes on 
to say that there are things in the realm with which “ the State 
has nothing to do,” when he goes on to talk about “ the property 
of God,” as if the earth were not the Lord’s nor the fulness thereof, 
we can only send him to learn Law and Gospel of the Bishop of 
St. David’s. For our part we pass on to the Duke’s astounding dis- 
coveries in chronology. The Duke tells us it is not the Protestant 
but the Roman Catholic Church which is the badge of conquest in 
Ireland. ‘lo prove this we have the old talk about [Henry the Second, 
who, according to the Duke of Rutland, conquered Iveland in 1171 
at the instance of Pope Hadrian the Fourth. Unless therefore the 
Duke does great injustice to his own meaning, he fancies that Ma- 
drian the Fourth was alive in 1171. He then says, with the modest 
simplicity of one who is not much used to reckon up years and 
centuries, “ It was conquered at the instance of the Pope of Rome, 
and for two centuries, I think, after that time it was under the 
Pope of Rome, but during those two centuries it was not more 
happy or more content.” Then, somewhat abruptly, it being 
doubtless much easier to ask questions than to answer them, the 
Duke turns round and asks, “Ifthe Established Church is to be 
destroyed in Ireland, what is to be put up instead of it?” But 


| | 
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we want to know about the two centuries; it was for two cen- 
turies, and seemingly only for two centuries, so the Duke of 
Rutland thinks, that Ireland was under the Pope of Rome. The 
two centuries begin in 1171, so that, according to the Duke of 
Rutland, it was in 1371 that Ireland ceased to be under the Pope 
of Rome. The year 1371 is therefore, no doubt, in the Duke of 
Rutland’s eyes, the year of the Reformation, and the date has, to 
say the least, the merit of novelty. We can only guess that the 
Duke had heard something about Wickliffe being the Morning 
Star of the Reformation, and something about Wickliffe living 
somewhere about the year 13715 so that a mind not much used to 
chronology might pardonably think that the Reformation must 
have happened in one of the years during which its Morning 
Star was shining. But, before we come to this, we have another 
piece of chronology yet more puzzling. The Duke tells us that 
«for one thousand years after the commencement of the Christian 
era, Ireland had nothing to do with the Roman Catholic Chur er 
Nothing can be more true, for no one whose mind was not utterly 
confused about all ecclesiastical matters would think of applying 
the words “ Roman Catholic Church” to anything that existed 
during the first thousand years after the Christian era. But the 
way in which the Duke of Rutland proves his point is odd. He 
goes on to tell us :— 

In a sermon preached by the Bishop of Lincoln I find this extract from 
Wordsworth’s History of the Irish Church :-—“ Laurentius, another mission- 
ary from Rome, succeeded Augustine in England. He wrote a letter which 
may be found in Bede’s Ilistory, in which he describes the nature of his own 
ots, first from the ecclesiastics of Britain, and next from those of 
Treland.” 


‘The Duke does not tell us whether the Bishop of Lincoln and 
the historian of the Irish Church are one and the same person; 
but it is plain that the Duke does his ecclesiastical history at third 
hand, getting at his Beda through Wordsworth’s History of the 
Trish Church, and at Wordsworth’s History of the Irish Church 
through the Bishop of Lincoln’s sermon. He also evidently 
thinks that Augustine and Laurentius had something to do with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and he seemingly thinks that they 
both lived one thousand years after the commencement of the 
Christian era. Let us then draw up a little chronological table 
.according to the ideas of the Duke of Rutland :— . 

A.D. 


ConversionofEngland. . . 1000 
Somes of Ireland, under Hadrian the Fourth . 1171 
The Reformation. . + 1371 


‘To a mind so great at historical discovery we would suggest the 
study of a small piece of local antiquity. Will the Duke of Rut- 
land go home and find out for us the exact year when the small 
a from which he takes his title first became an independent 
shire 
But we have higher game than the Duke of Rutland to fly at. 
What are we to say to the historical researches of Lord Derby 
himself? Lord Derby, it seems, does not study history for him- 
self, but he has friends who send him quotations, and he actually, 
so he tells us, “takes the trouble to verify” them, from which 
we —- that Lord Derby finds the work of verification both 
unusual and exhausting. Lord Derby reads to the House what 
-he calls “some very remarkable from a very early page 
tub erby’s research is shown 
when these very early pages of our history are found to be so 
modern as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, There is 
perhaps some worldly wisdom in this; a Conservative student 
may perhaps find it convenient to begin his studies with the 
retrograde times of the House of Lancaster, and to leaye out the 
days of that immemorial freedom which ages before the fifteenth 
and since the sixteenth century have devoted themselves to 
recover. Now what do these two wonderful passages, of which 
Lord Derby speaks as if they were perfect novelties, prove to be ? 
The first is no other than the well-known petition of the Commons 
to Henry the Fourth praying for a general confiscation of Church 
property, and the King’s refusal to consent to it. Pity that Lord 
-Derby’s study of fifteenth-century history did not go on a little 
further, or that his friend who keeps him in quotations was nota little 
more bountiful in his supply. What if they had gone on tothe year 
1414, the year which supplies the most exact parallel to the Act 
of 1869? Did Lord Derby and his friend ever hear of the Sup- 
pression of the Alien Priories? Under the reign of one of the most 
—_ of Kings, through the agency of one of the most bountiful of 
mates, a class of ecclesiastical foundations which experience 
had proved to be useless and dangerous were suppressed by Act of 
Parliament, and their property lawfully and justly confiscated. | 
That is to say, the supreme authority then exercised those inherent | 
powers which it had already exercised to the like purpose in the | 
eleventh century, and which it is again exercising in the nine- | 
teenth. Surely the act of such a Primate as Chicheley, of such a 
King as Henry the Fifth, affords a precedent of which’ even Lord 
Harrowby and Lord Redesdale need not be ashamed. And the | 
fifteenth century agreed with the nineteenth and differed from the | 
sixteenth in this. The property of the Alien Priories was not | 
squandered and gambled away like the property of the monasteries 
which were suppressed under Henry the Eighth. Very little of it 
came into private hands. Most of it was applied to the great 
foundations of the century at Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, and | 
Windsor. And Lord Derby’s second “remarkable passage” is just | 
as little to the purpose. Itis that famous letter of Archbishop Whit- | 
gift to Queen Elizabeth, in which he prays her to cease from her 
aggressions on Church property, and warns her to beware of the sin 


of sacrilege. Some of the expressions used by Whitgift might not 
exactly meet with the approval of Bishop Thirlwall, but his 
prayer and his warning are on the whole sound and to the pur- 
pose. But why? Because the acts against which he warned his 
sovereign were acts of a widely different kind from the regular 
suppressions of the days of Henry the Fifth and of Victoria. Whit- 
gitt had to contend against real breaches of the Coronation Oath, 
against acts of real sacrilege, against the unlawful perversion of 
ecclesiastical property to private pu . He lived in an age 
when the Queen eked out her revenue by keeping bishoprics void 
for years that she might receive the profits, in an age when cour- 
tiers mended their fortunes by cajoling or bullying bishops into 
unjust and often illegal alienations and leases of their lands. These 
doings were distinct breaches, always of moral right, often of posi 
tive law; they were those very violations of the rights of the 
churches of the realm from which the sovereign was bound by her 
coronation oath to abstain. Against these irregular acts of fraud 
robbery, and sacrilege, done almost wholly for the sordid ends o 
private persons, Whitgift manfully protested; but how this pro- 
test bears on a regular Act of the Legislature, a with 
a view to the public good, we must learn to see with Derby’s 
spectacles before we can hope to understand. 

Nor is Lord Derby any more aomete his encounter with the great 

relate against whom he was enough to measure himself. 
ith almost offensive condescension, he talks about the “able 
ech” of the Bishop of St. David’s, but he seems not to have 
thought it so able but that he himself might answer it. The 
encounter of a Derby and a Thirlwall is indeed amusing. 
It is grotesque enough to see the mere Rupert of debate 
rushing blindly to an encounter with that serene intellect which 
prejudice or passion never for a moment warped or ruffled. It is 
grotesque enough to see a man who gets up his history from 
information sent to him that morning venturing to match himself 
against that almost boundless knowledge to which the past and the 
present lie familiar as an open book. rd Derby, who discusses 
the deeds of St. Ambrose on the strength of ‘atemation sent to 
him that morning, tells us that the case—in plain English, the case 
of St. Ambrose—“ is thus stated” by Tertullian in his Apol 
to the Christians of the second century. One might perhaps thi 
that Tertullian belonged at least as much to the third century as 
to the second, but at all events it would be amazing if T ian 
in the second or third century could have stated the case of St. 
Ambrose and Valentinian the Second towards the end of the fourth. 
But difficulties of this sort seem to stand as nothing in way of the 
chronological defenders of the Irish Church. Lord Derby ventures 
to say that Bishop Thirlwall “ omitted to out his comparison 
to the full extent.” The charge of omission is perfectly captious, 
but Lord Derby himself or his informant of that morning certainly 
contrived to omit the main point of the comparison which they 
made themselves. St. Ambrose refused to give up any of the 
churches of Milan or their property to the Emperor and his mother, 
but Lord Derby leaves out the fact that they were demanded to be 
applied to the worship of the Arian heretics. Lord Derby is him- 

f, if we mistake not, owner or trustee or possessor of some kind 
of a large chapel on the north side of Manchester Cathedral. If 
Lord Derby were bidden at the mere word of a to give up 
that chapel of his own act for any purpose which he thought here- 
tical, we do not doubt that he would return as spirited an_answer 
as St. Ambrose did. So, we do not doubt, like Abbot Whiting, 
would Bishop Thirlwall do in the like case. St. Ambrose re- 
fused to be personally guilty of a breach of trust. How the story 
bears on the Parliamentary treatment of the Irish Church we are 
quite unable to see. But at all events Lord Derby should be 
careful how he brings of omission against such a man as 
Bishop Thirlwall while he is himself making the greatest of all 
omissions in his own story. 

Last of all we come to one whom we are sincerely sorry to find 
in such company, the a of Lichfield. We should not have 
thought that it was absolutely necessary for a Bishop to be funny 
on such a subject as the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church, but if he must be funny he might at least give us 
better jokes than this:—“On this bench, and a bench of still 
greater importance in the Lower House, business is carried on by 
a firm trading under the title of Henry VIII. and Co.” But the 
—_ passage of which we complain in the Bishop’s speech is as 

ows 

On the subject of disestablishment, the reason why I object to this Bill 
is because 1 watched carefully all the reasons assigned in favour of it, 
and I cannot see any validity in them whatever. Now, the reasons 
are, first, that the Established Church in Ireland is a badge of slavery. 
Now, my lords, I do not know anything in England which is not a badge of 
slavery, except the National Anthem. Our institutions in Parliament and 
our trial by jury are badges of Saxon conquest, while the Norman-French 
embodied in our language is a badge of Norman conquest. In a lowerrange 
of life, as Scott informs us, beef and mutton are a sign of Norman conquest, 
while sheep and oxen are a badge of Saxon conquest. A noble lord the other 
night made a graceful allusion to the ladies, thus establishing a precedent 
which I will take leave to follow. The ladies of the present day have happily 
given up that practice of their great-grandmothers which reminded us of 
our affinity to the Picts. In the same way the Princess of Wales is a badge 
of slavery. We know that her ancestors overran a great part of England of 
which she has conquered the whole. How puerile, therefore, is it that a quick- 
witted nation like the Irish, except for reasons especially applicable to them- 
selves, should feel in any way degraded by that which, if rightly managed, 
would be simply-a benefit to them. But the fact is that the slavery or con- 
quest of Ireland, if we may so call it, was the act entirely of the Pope. 


This sort of talk may be fairly left to speak for itself. We dare 
say itis just as funny as the joke about the firm of Henry the 
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Eighth and Co., but neither the former nor the latter joke seems 
to us to be particularly good. But, at any rate, the Bishop seems 
to know that there are pages of our history earlier even than those 
very early pages which were dwelt upon by Lord Derby. Yet the 
way in which he deals with them is certainly queer. We were a good 
deal puzzled to know how any of our old institutions could be said 
to be badges of slavery and conquest. At last, after deep thought, 
we felt sure that the disputed wares of Messrs. Pike and Nicholas 
must have fallen in transitu into the hands of the Bishop of Lich- 
field, that the Bishop has taken Ss part of an aggrieved Welsh- 
man, and that he looks on every Englishman he meets as either a 
renegade brother or an intruding oppressor. And to think of the 
old story about the beef and mutton, which we have no doubt is 
to be found somewhere or other among the compilations of Mr. 
Timbs, being hashed up again in the House of Lords for the ten 
thousandth time. At all events it would seem that the Bishop 
looks on Parliaments and Trial by Jury in their _ shape as 
what are vulgarly called “ Saxon” institutions, and it is clear that, 
as Lord Derby gets up his ecclesiastical history from information 
which he receives that morning, so the Bishop of Lichfield gets 
up his Danish history from the epithalamium of the Poet-Laureate. 
tg the sins of Hubba or Swegen were to be avenged on their 
children to the twentieth generation, it could not harm a hair of 
a princess of the House of Oldenburg. 

One word more. There was some queer talk in the course of 
the debate about the Queen’s Supremacy, and some noble and 
learned lords still seem to dream about some supremacy in the 
Queen different from the supremacy of the law. But it is some- 
thing gained that, after the discomfiture of Dr. Ball and Mr. 
Disraeli, no noble and learned lord has ventured to say a word 
about the Sovereign being the supreme Head of the Church. 


A PEACE-FESTIVAL. 


HERE has been a “great musical peace-festival ” at Boston. 
General Grant has been exhibited, although the fountains 
of his speech do not seem to have been opened to an appreciable 
extent. Mr. Thornton has been in attendance, by way of sug- 
esting to reflective persons that England and America are still 
in a state of decent official friendship. Everything has been done 
that the Bostonian imagination could suggest towards a due cele- 
bration of the occasion. There has been a prayer by a reverend 
gentleman, and speechmaking by various honourable persons ; and 
a chorus has been raised by a band of a thousand performers, and 
“ My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty” has been sung, 
with discharges of artillery keeping time to the music; and a 
hundred members of the Boston fire department have joined in with 
blows upon a hundred anvils; and, in short, a very great noise 
has been made, by a very great number of people, in honour 
of the “restoration of peace and union throughout the land.” 
It would be very easy to criticize the performance, of which un- 
fortunately we have not yet received full reports, in any style that 
might be desired. We might take the cynical view of the case, 
and point out, what is only too evident, that Americans are still 
deficient in proper wsthetical faculties; that they labour under a 
permanent confusion of ideas as to mere bigness and real im- 
pressiveness of sounds and sights, and fancy that they can 
make up for any shortcomings in harmony by firing off enough 
guns and hammering = a proper number of anvils. Or we 
might, with equal ease, dilate upon the excellent sentiment which 
is latent at the bottom of all these absurdities, and point out 
that, if people must be vulgar and noisy, it is just as well 
that their noise and vulgarity should be ostensibly in honour 
of peace instead of war; and that, however little they may be 
disposed to 7 their preaching into practice, it is a step gained 
that they should recognise distinctly that it is, on the whole, 
better that men should occupy themselves with making bad 
speeches about brotherly affection than with encouraging each 
other to blow their neighbours into small atoms. To say the 
truth, there is a certain naiveté about the proceedings which 
almost disarms us of a natural propensity to laugh. e sim- 
plicity of the performance almost neutralizes its vulgarity. When 
people endeavour to enhance the effect of music by firing off a large 
number of cannon, they show a certain freshness which is not 
without itscharm. It is doubtless very absurd ; but we don’t 
feel quite certain that the British shopkeeper is not restrained from 
similar proceedings rather by his want of audacity than by his 
ood taste. If that enterprising body, the Crystal Palace 
ompany, were to get up a similar demonstration, there would 
certainly be more a to laugh at it; but there would be 
a numerous band of reporters ready to declare that so impyessive 
« performance had never taken place in this or any other civi- 
lized country. We do not laugh at children because there 
is a strange mixture of the natural and the artificial in their way 
of testifying exhilaration; and perhaps our American friends 
may excuse themselves for their absurdity under the plea, which 
covers so many sins, that theirs is a new country. 

The demonstration, however, if that is the proper word, may 
induce us to reflect upon some curious characteristics of modern 
sentiment. We cannot help speculating with a certain interest 
upon the part which Mr. Thornton had to play in the perform- 
ance. at particular kind of nonsense can he have talked, for 
he was bound to talk some kind of nonsense, to the assembled 
multitudes? With the fact of Mr. Reverdy Johnson before his 
eyes, he would be hopelessly cut off from the pleasant common- 


aces about Shakspeare and Washington, and the common lan 

ae the absolute identity of the populations on opposite sides of the 
ocean. General observations on the advan of peace would 
be dangerous, for they would be liable to the misinterpretation 
that England was willing to pay four hundred million of pounds 
sterling for the chance of that inestimable boon. An oration 
on the opposite tack, proving that regard for national honour 
was at times preferable even to the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions, would be liable to an equally awkward gloss of the ——— 
kind. We do not know what he said, nor, indeed, whether he 
said anything in public, but perhaps it is not so difficult to imagine 
what an intelligent gentleman in ee would naturally 
have thought. An ambassador, to modify the old definition, is no 
longer a man sent abroad to tell lies, but to hold his tongue, for 
the good of his country ; and Mr. Thornton is likely to be quite 
sensible of the advantages of reticence; but, otherwise, he might 
perhaps be inclined to indulge in a little preaching somewhat to. 
this effect. 

You, he might say, are firing off cannon, and striking anvils, 
and shouting at the tops of innumerable voices, in honour of peace 
and union. It is, to say the least, a very natural sentiment. 
When a nation has run up a huge debt, and provided itself with 
an inconvertible currency, and lost no one can say how many lives, 
and generated a vast amount of corruption, and laid a 
part of the country waste for years, in pursuit of an idea, 
it may think that the results are worth the expenditure, but 
it must be very glad that it is not obliged to spend any more. 
There cannot well be a more rational subject of congratulation 
than the fact that millions of money are no longer being spent in 
promoting slaughter ona gigantic scale, and that the nation may 
rest from its toils and recover from its losses. Whether the mode 
of celebration is in the best ible taste may admit of a doubt; 
but there can be no doubt that there is excellent cause for satis- 
faction. Only we cannot help feeling that some sort of machinery 
might be set to work for a very different se. The object 
might be to get up the steam for future hostilities instead of re- 
joicing over the pacification of old quarrels. There are just as 
many commonplaces ready to hand, Orators would find ex- 
cellent matter for peroration in the Pilgrim Fathers, the ini- 
— of George II. and Lord North, the tea thrown into 

ston Harbour, the heights of Bunker’s Hill, the battle of 
New Orleans, the destruction of American commerce by British 
pirates, the sympathy of an effete aristocracy with a nation 
of slaveholders, and all the rest of it; and the interstices of elo- 
quence might be filled up with appeals to national honour, the 
superiority of sentiment to material considerations, and the manifest 
destiny of the great American people. The cannon might roar and 
the anvils ring every whit as appropriately to emphasize one set of 
considerations as the other. _* would there be of necessity any 
inconsistency. The older Abolitionists favoured secession, and 
denounced war. The most eloquent of their poets exclaimed in 
the vernacular that, 

As for war, I call that murder, 
There you have it, plain and flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament for that. 

After a time the Abolitionists discovered—and we need not argue 
that they were wrong—that war might be converted into a 
crusade against ——e and might rouse the nation from an 
unhealthy slumber. It became plain to them that the Union 
sentiment might be enlisted on their side instead of being a great 
obstacle in their way. They took advantage of the weapon 
which circumstances had put into their hands, and carried out 
their principles at the point of the bayonet, instead of advo- 
cating peace at any price. Without blaming them for a mo- 
ment, it is impossible not to see that a similar change may 
take place in the feelings which are now uppermost. The sen- 
timent which is really at the bottom of all this peace cele- 
bration is not the love of peace at any price, but the sense of 
— pride. You are rejoicing because the peace which has 

en won at a heavy price has resulted in the firmer welding 
together of the American people. Unless some change tales 
place beyond the powers of human foresight, secession can never 
again be threatened on the same grounds. The strength of the 
South has been utterly crushed. The slaveholding party has seen 
ruined, root and branch. The North has established the superority 
due to its enormous natural resources. You are rejoicing, md no 
one can deny that from your point of view the rejoicing is amply 
justified. But if at any future time it should appear that the 
nation might be still more strongly united, not by peace, but 
war, that a patriotic spirit might be roused by fighting Englan 
instead of conquering the South, what would + the popular ora- 
tory on Boston Common? The advantages of peace would shrink 
into the background, and a very different style of eloquence 
would gain the upper hand. We might witness a g-eat musical 
celebration in which the Union would be invoked t) a very dif- 
ferent purpose ; and we need not doubt that there would be quite 
as lend a noise, though the British Minister might not be invited 
to honour you with his presence. The question therefore naturally 
occurs whether foreign Powers are likely to be affected with quite so 
strong a sense of pleasure as the native partakers of the festivity. 
To answer it satisfactorily, we should have to plunge into a very 
wide discussion indeed. Is the advance of democracy more favour- 
able to peace or to war? When a small clique of high-spirited 

ersons could decide upon national policy, they were apt, it may 

e, to be crotchety and unreasonable, and to boggle unnecessarily 
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upon trifling points of honour. Now that great masses have to be 
taken into council, we have to take into account the new force of 
what we may call popular —'— not to stigmatize it by the un- 

leasant name of Buncombe. It is difficult to suppose that a 

uge crowd of uneducated people will not be as impulsive and as 
unreasonable as their leaders. They will be as easily deluded bya 
few commonplaces as their former rulers were by trifling quibbles 
and the influence of petty personal interests. When a Peace Con- 
ference met at Geneva a year or two ago, they agreed upon the 
desirableness of universal peace, after all outstanding quarrels 
should have been settled by thoroughly fighting them out. Peace 
in the abstract, it may be admitted, will always have charms for the 
masses; but we may also doubt whether Spe not always have 
a preliminary difficulty or two to get out of the way before opening 
the expected millennium. Indeed, if the question were only to be 
between the instincts of a selfish aristocracy and a thoroughly 
ignorant mob, it would be very difficult to strike the balance. War 
would be waged for different motives according to the prejudices 
of the governing class, but in one way or the other it would be 
equally likely to have charms for somebody. There is only one 
comfort to be found in the prospect—namely, that war carried on 
by democracies is likely to turn upon more vital points, because it 
must enlist the sympathies and touch the interests of a greater 
number of people. Its advocates will have to prove that at least 
it will gratify the prejudices, if it does not increase the prosperity, 
of whole nations, instead of comparatively small classes. Whether 
it will be entered into more cautiously on that account, must 
depend on the more perplexing question of the degree of intel- 
ligence to which the general mass of the people have been raised. 
Huge festivities, such as the Boston celebration, so far as they show 
anything beyond the delight of a great crowd in hearing discharges 
of artillery and performances on anvils, show that a large number 
of gee are sufficiently educated to have a certain national 
pride; whether they are capable of taking a sensible view of 
national interests is a very different problem, the solution of 
_— would require a very different set of facts for its satisfactory 

ution. 


PARLIAMENTARY DISORDER. 


EADERS of the debates in the House of Lords last week were 
not more astonished at the eloquence of the speeches than at 
the uproariousness of the demonstrations of the audience. We are 
surprised and shocked at this disturbance of the gravity, and we 
prt said the dulness, which the House habitually maintains, 
and we cannot express the amazement with which we learn that 
“a very distinguished and eminent member of the Church of 
England,” who was apparently not a member of the House, 
placed himself on the steps of the Throne, and cheered or groaned 
as he liked or disliked the speeches. There surely must be some- 
thing contagious in the character of the subject under discussion 
which seems to ss sober Englishmen with more than Irish 
excitability. It is to be hoped that there will not be many more 
debates upon this question, either in Parliament or elsewhere ; for, 
if there are, it will become necessary to provide funds for the 
enlargement of lunatic asylums, not only in Ireland, but in 
England. The House of Lords during the debate on the Irish 
Church appears to have resembled a bear-garden rather than a 
deliberative assembly, and one cannot help wondering that a body 
which is supposed to be aristocratic and exclusive should be more 
tolerant of popular effervescence than another body which directly 
represents the people. We should like to see a “very distin- 
guished and eminent member of the Church of England ” bein 
permitted to be present at a debate in the House of Commons, an 
taking upon himself to cheer and groan at passages of the 
speeches. 

When we read that the speech of Lord Cairns evoked “ enthusi- 
astic applause in the Strangers’ Gallery,” we are moved to ask 
whether the admirers of Lord Cairns desire to introduce the ex- 
travagance of revolutionary France into sober England. If 
strangers are permitted to applaud, they will next attempt to in- 
terfere in the debates, and advice willebe given to the House, 
which although impertinent might not be unprofitable, that there 
be less talking and more despatch of business. The disestablish- 
ment of a Church was made in France, as it has been made in 
England, the occasion of a disturbance of Parliamentary decorum ; 
but there was this difference, that in France the disturbers were 
the enemies of the Church, whereas in England they pretend to 

her friends. We have all read Mr. Carlyle’s description of the 
visit which the spoilers of Parisian churches paid to the hall of the 
National Convention. An address was sung, while Danton, who 
was not particular about trifles, gloomily demanded prose and 
decency, and the singers, not untouched with liquor, craved per- 
mission to dance the carmagnole, whereto an exhilarated Conven- 
tion could not but accede, and several members took the hands of 
girls flaunting in priests’ vestures and danced the carmagnole 
along with them. e do not of course mean to say that any- 
thing like this occurred in the House of Lords during the debate 
on the Irish Church, and indeed the Protestant Association, 
although it has been prolific of poetry, is not likely to be great at 
dancing. We read that the married daughters ot peers usurped 
places which properly belonged to peeresses and their unmarried 
daughters, but in other respects the conduct of the ladies present 
at the debate was orderly, and they do not seem to have fol- 
lowed the example of eminent and distinguished Churchmen in 
emitting sounds indicative of approval or censure during the 


speeches. There is, of course, an immeasurable difference between 
peeresses and the married daughters of peers on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the wet, hungry women of Paris, whom Mr, Carlyle 
has described as penetrating into the Constituent Assembly at 
Versailles, to the interruption of public speaking and the order of 
the day. “Bread,” said they, “and not so much discoursing.” 
They were supplied with bread, and also with sausages and wine, 
and sat and refreshed themselves on benches and in galleries while 
the Assembly — with discussion of the Penal Code. It 
was then only five months since those galleries were filled with 
high-plumed, jewelled beauty at the first meeting of the States- 
General, and now, in the course of regenerating France, they had 
come to be — by dripping, dirty market-women. The Con- 
stituent Assembly had from its first a oo spectators in 
its galleries to applaud, and even to hiss, king, as it did, the 
support of the people against the Court, it had not only allowed, but 
even encou applause ; and now it found that it had raised a 
power which it could not control. The history of legislative 
Assemblies in France teaches a lesson which ought not to be dis- 
regarded in England, and we hope that Protestants in the gay 
of the House of Lords will not, in their zeal for the Church, 
forget the Constitution. If they desire to applaud Lord Cairns, 
they can hold one more public meeting, and invite Lord Cairns 
to attend it, and he can come if he feels disposed. 


It clearly appears, however, that members of the House of 
Lords are much more disorderly than the strangers who are ad- 
mitted to its galleries. Indeed the Lord Chancellor has not power 
to enforce order, and the House is not disposed to give it to him; 
for although the present Lord Chancellor would not be likely to 
exercise that power capriciously or disagreedbly, the House re- 
members some of his predecessors under whose authority it would 
expect to feel particularly uncomfortable. If the House is to have 
a master, it would prefer to have one of its own o> instead 
of having one chosen for it by the Government; but the House 
omen to think that it does not want a master at all. The 
ordinary state of thi is that one Cabinet Minister makes 
a speech, while two Cabinet Ministers converse in voices 
rather louder than the speech. This is the way of conducting 
business which, as a noble duke says, is of some importance, but 
not of such general interest as to induce silence. Of course, when 
a great debate is held, the leading orators of the House are heard 
with sustained attention, and silence is only broken by the cheers 
and groans of some enthusiastic interloper who ought to be turned 
out. It may be confidently asserted, too, that silence is main- 
tained whenever Lord Cairns asks Lord Granville a question 
about a speech or letter of Mr. Bright’s. But in general it is 
difficult or impossible for an assembly, with or without a 
president, to be persuaded to keep silence when either the 
matter or the manner of a speech which is being addressed 
to it is unattractive. The task of restraining conversation 
sufficiently to allow of business being transacted is sometimes 
almost too great for a judge sitting in a court of law. In- 
deed an Trish | judge has been urged, by the impossibility of 
hearing a single word that any witness says, to exclaim that any 
gentlemen whe want to talk in court had better go outside. 
We cannot help feeling, however, that this unruly character of 
all assemblies is much more of a blessing than a curse. Sup 
that it were possible to enforce absolute silence in the Houses of 
Parliament, what awful places they would be! The souls of 
members would be bound under an unmitigated tyranny of 
boredom. Indeed, there are other places where one is some- 
times tempted to wish that it were possible to resort to some 
of the Parliamentary contrivances for intimating to a speaker 
that he is tedious. It was the custom of the Puritans to ex- 
press their satisfaction with a sermon by a deep hum. We do 
not know whether it was their custom to express dissatisfaction by 
any other sound, but probably the assertion of the usual token of 
approval was sufficient to warn a preacher to conclude. Unfortu- 
nately, if modern congregations possessed any means of signifying 
their desire for relief, the wish could not ordinarily be ted, for a 
reader of a written sermon cannot always trust himself to shorten 
it, and to conclude abruptly is hardly decent. So the discourse 
proceeds to its destined end, and no hearer, however weary, would 
think of going out of church before it is finished, and it is even 
thought improper to look furtively at a watch. 


Talking in courts of law is a great nuisance, but the growing 
custom of applauding verdicts will become, if it is not checked, an 
intolerable abuse. Yet there have been judges who seemed to play 
to the galleries in their summing-up, and whose threat of commit- 
ting the first person who was caught in the act of cheering did 
not sound very formidable. These demonstrations ought to be 
firmly restrained alike in Parliament and the Courts. It is 
doubtless pleasant to be cheered, but those who cheer one speaker 
will hoot another, and thus the beginning would be made in Eng- 
land of a practice which in France was carried so far that at last 
the galleries became more potent than the body of the House. It 
is true that our House of Peers is inaccessible to those classes 
whom Lord Taunton describes as “fishwomen and others,” and 
“a very distinguished and eminent member of the Church,” who 
is frantic with horror at disestablishment, can hardly be de- 
signated a revolutionist. But nevertheless we cannot help express- 
ing Danton’s wish for decency. There is always likely in our 
Parliament to be a suflicient quantity of prose. 
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THE MISSIONARY DOG IN THE MANGER. 

Tr appears from the Report of the London Missionary Society 

for 1869 that the Independents have lately had a wonderful 
success in Madagascar. The external world already knew, from 
the admirable book of their missionary, Mr. Ellis, something of 
the history of this mission. _ It deserves to be spoken of with un- 
grudging praise; the story of its conduct, its persecutions, its 
martyrs, its first winning of tolerance from the sovereign power, 
recalls the -history of early and medizval missions in Europe. 
The edifice has now been crowned by the conversion of the Queen 
of Madagascar herself. There is nothing so dear to your Puritan 
as a nobie or a sovereign; and the gentlemen at home who are of 
the same persuasion as Mr. Ellis are crying jubilantly, “Tlear, 0 
Earth! There is now a sovereign in this world who is a genuine 
Congregationalist !” Whether the opponents of the establishment 
of the Church in England are expecting the establishment of 
Independency in Madagascar does not yet appear. They may be; 
for it seems that what is good in England is bad in Madagascar, 
and what is bad here is good there, as they are now declaring very 
energetically, both from the platform and in the newspapers. It 
is true that there are still many thousands of heathens in Mada- 
gascar; but with the history of medizval missions before our eyes 
we know that the corfversion of the people, in a half-barbarous 
nation, is comparatively easy work after the conversion of the 
Sovereign and the Court. Madagascar may be said, therefore, at 
the present time to offer a full and fat manger for missionaries. 
There is not that trying need of education, thought, and solid 
wisdom which was wanted of old in Alexandria and Rome, and is 
so urgently wanted to-day in great part of India. 

The Independent dog, having got into this good manger—let us 
grant by its own merits-—is now assailed by a carnal fear lest 
other missionaries, not Independent, should be tempted to share 
it. Itis true, as the Report says, that there are already “ thirty 
Romanist priests in the capital.” As we have not the Annals of 
the Propaganda by us, we cannot tell how many more there may 
be in the country. Nor can we tell what is their opinion of their 
own share in the Christianization of the people. But then it is 
of course eusy to dispose of their presence and their work, before 
a missionary audience at Exeter Hall, by simply ticketing them 
as ministers of Antichrist. The good dog Independent has, how- 
ever, heard a preliminary bark from another quarter which is 
giving him extraordinary anxiety. A wicked proposition of some 
‘ww ago has been revived. Some of the Directors of the 8. P. G. 

ave sent out a circular appealing for funds to support a bishop in 
the island, who is not to be a Roman Catholic bishop. “A Friend 
of Missions” has written to the Daily News, calling for “ general 
public condemnation on a scheme so fraught with evil.” But, to 
give the least glimpse into the frantic state of mind into which 
the whole Independent world at home has been worked up by 
this proposal, we must quote the Report of the London Missionary 
Society :—“ The Protestant ministers, English and native, are firm 
in their adherence to the Bible alone as the appointed instructor 
and guide of the people. And it is because the preaching of vital 
truth has been so blessed that the Directors are anxious to prevent 
the introduction of all minor controversies. Therefore they can- 
not but consider that, in the absence of any number of conyerts 
in the Hpiscopal missions, the appointment of a bishop of the Church 
of England to Madagascar, promoted by one of these missions, is 
undesirable.” ‘ Loud and long-repeated cheers” stopped the reading 
of the Report, we are told, at this Independent ruling of the question 
how many priests and how many people an “ Episcopal” mission 
may have before it is to be allowed to add an Episcopus. A bishop 
“is calculated,” according to the Report, “to introduce confusion 
among the young converts, to hinder their spiritual progress, and 
to do them vital and lasting injury.” These charitable sentiments 
were very naturally followed by “renewed cheering” from the 
congregated Independents. The Directors propose “a friendly 
conterence “ with the 8. P. G., with a view to persuading them to 
“ lay aside their scheme altogether.” If we may be so rude, they 
will endure, it seems, the few whelps who have found their way 
into the Independent’s manger—the priests, deacons, and people; 
but the big dog of a bishop, to ordain any more priests or deacons, 
to confirm the baptized converts, to rule.and guide a mission which 
pretends to be “ piscopal,” they cannot endure. In one word, the 
* Episcopal” mission may be in Madagascar, but it must not want 
to be permanent. The Neport, however, gives but a mild expres- 
sion to the indignation that is now burning in the Congre- 
gationalist world. Sweetness and light were brought in by a 
Rev. Dr. Morton Brown, who moved the first resolution upon the 
Report. This gentleman often wonders “that many bishops are 
so unlike the Apostle Paul, because he did not wish to enter upon 
other people’s iabours, but to go to places where he could plant 
Churches"; who also, Dr. Brown might have added, does not 
seem to have been very jealous when Apollos watered where he 
had planted. After describing Madagascar as the Paradise of 
Independency—for that is plainly the aspect in which it is viewed 
by those who believe that they have sole religious proprietor- | 
ship over all its natives, converted or unconverted—he adds the 
sad reflection, “ But there is no Paradise in this world of ours but 
what some Serpent is ready to start up and to interfere with 
the scene. I do not mean to say that a bishop is a serpent.” 
“ Laughter,” we are told, followed this disclaimer. But why 


should Dr. Brown disclaim at all? The fathers of Independency 
were not so scrupulous; they called all bishops, as bishops, by far 


uglier names. 


The delicate-minded Penry, upon whom some 


Independent ministers still lecture as an Independent martyr, called 
bishops ‘‘ desperate and {forlorn atheists,” “castaways,” “ the dis- 
honourablest beasts under heaven,” and many other pretty epithets, 
The belief of his fathers—Dr. Brown should recollect—that a 
bishop was in himself something very like a serpent, was their 
prime excuse for inierfering in the Anglican Madagascar. 

Into the theological and ecclesiastical differences between the 
Independents and the proposed Bishop, which the Report so 
amiably and unexpectedly describes as “minor controversies,” we 
cannot of course enter. But that they are differences great 
enough to convulse and rend a nation every independent knows, 
and every Independent boasts—when he thinks it necessary, 
They are the differences which peopled New England when 
emigration was no easy undertaking. They are the differences 
which cost the early Quakers who dared to pn foot into 
the Congregationalist preserve of New England their lives, or 
their property, or bloody scourgings upon their naked bodies, 
When the Independents of the present day have England instead 
of Madagascar under their eyes, they are not in the habit of call- 
ing these dillerences “minor.” They did not wait long before 
supplying us with avery pretty instance. 

The Independents, it must be known, have not only a foreign 
Missionary Society, but they also possess a “‘ Home Missionary 
Society,” which held its anniversary and read its Report in the 
same week as the other made its shrick about its Mad " 
What is the end of this H.M.S.? To convert England. But is 
not England a Madagascar already in the possession of the Church 
of England? ‘The bishops of the Church of England converted 
and baptized all the kings and queens, and the people of the king- 
doms speedily followed their sovereigns. ‘The bigoted bishops, 
rectors, vicars, and curates now in possession put to the Independent 
home missionary the same case that the Independent Madagascar 
missionary in possession puts to the missionary bishop. “In the 
name of Christianity we protest”—we are using Dr. Brown’s 
words to the proposed Bishop—“ against such a man going and 
disturbing those churches when God is pouring out His blessing 
so marvellously upon them.” Bishop, ‘you represent,” says Mr. 
Charles Reed, M.P., the Chairman, “a Church hitherto little 
known amongst us.” ‘This is the sort of thing which the blind 
Anglican parish priests say to the Independent “home mission- 
ary.” It appears, however, that Congregationalism has two sets 
of Christianity, two sets of morality. One is good for foreign 
use ; it scolds those who attempt to go near its own manger. The 
other is kept for home use; it scolds those who protest against 
its entry into their manger. It is quite the wrong thing 
for a bishop to go into the big Madagascar parish of the Inde- 
pendents, even though he should confine himself to the conversion 
of those who are still heathens. It is, on the contrary, the 
right thing for a young Independent, with “a lust to be pul- 
pited” (as Sir Thomas More says), to go into the parish 
of any Anglican rector, even though he should know there 
are no heathen in it, and should contine himself to inciting the 
re naa to exchange church-going for meeting-going. Mr. 

enjamin Scott, the City Chamberlain, thinks it a monstrous 
thing that the chief “ difficulties put in the way of the Society’s 
agents’ come from the clergy. All the ministers of the Inde- 
pendent body appear to be struck with wonder that the parochial 
clergy do not assist their agents to preach against the doctrine 
of the Church, and send away their flocks from the parochial 
churches. Let them think of their own Mad . A simple 
English vicar imagines that the parish for which he has laboured 
year after year, baptizing, teaching, marrying, burying, visiting its 
sick and its whole night and day—and not merely talking for an 
hour or two in it every Sunday on some religious topic—is a 
Church of England parish, one of the Anglican Church's Mada- 
gascars. The vicar may be very intolerant; but if he is, the 
London Missionary Society is the same. ‘The London Missionary 
Society may be in the right; if it is, we can scarcely declare the 
vicar to be in the wrong. The Independent who goes into the 
Anglican parish with a Bible under his arm may say that he goes 
to supply an element ef truth which the vicar, if a true “ Epis- 
copaliun,’ cannot supply. The bishop, it is at least just and 
honest to suppose—while he rejoices in all the good work done 
by the Independent in Madagascar, and honours it—may think 
that he has something to supply which the Independent, if iaithful 
to pure Independency, cannot give, and would not if he could. 


, 


FARADAY MEMORIALS, 


ik will soon be two years since the world lost the great Faraday, 
- a man who has left such a mark on science, and whose work 
has aided the material progress of mankind to such an extent, that 
he is on all sides looked upon as an honour to the land which 
gave him birth, and a benefactor to the human race. It is not 
our present purpose to show how just is this appreciation of his 
great discoveries, or to give an account of them. Prolessor Tyndall 
in this country, and M. Jumas in France, have done this long «go, 
and in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired, either in pont 
of feeling or philosophy. We have, in fact, reached a further siage. 
That Englishmen must honour themselves by founding memorials 
of Faraday was, of course, a feeling which found voice shortly aiter 
his lamented death ; but we move slowly in such matters, and only 
during the last week have two separate movements with this object 
in view come fully before the public. ‘To these movements, and to 
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several points connected with them, it is well that attention should 


drawn. 

We have, first, the Chemical Society’s memorial of Faraday, 
which consists of a “ Faraday Lectureship,” an office tenable for a 

ear by some foreign savant distinguished in chemistry, who is to 
come over to this country and make us acquainted with the inner 
minds of the workers in that science in other civilized countries. 
We regard this memorial as a very admirable one, and when we 
reflect upon the influence it will assuredly have in bringing the 
efforts of all European chemists to a focus, of making every step of 

rogressa vantage-ground common toall, it will be obvious that one of 
the desires of its founders—namely, that they should do something 
in Faraday’s name which he himself would have wished to see 
done—is amply fulfilled. Dr. Williamson has well stated another 
yiew which the Chemical Society have had in their minds in 
thus linking the development of human knowledge with the 
name of Faraday. It is that our arrangements for the advance- 
ment of science, admirable in many respects though they be, are 
yet wanting in others; one of them being that, although that 
advancement depends upon the store of ideas possessed by the 
workers, our scientific books and memoirs present us, as a 
rule, with facts alone; we have the dry bones—articulated ‘it 
may be, but still the bones only—of a science, instead of the 
complete living form. There is none of the interest and life 
which appertains to the personal narrative of a discoverer, and 
we know nothing of those ideas at work in his mind which 
will in all probability lead to still further, triumphs. Our 
Societies may sometimes give us this, but even then we have 
but the contact of minds similarly constituted and trained. The 
Faraday Lectureship carries us to a higher region; it gives an 
opportunity for the contact of minds of different nationalities and 
educations, and year by year will afford English chemists an 
opportunity of bringing up their ideas, as well as their work, to 
the stendard of the foremost workers in another land. 

This memorial is no longer a proposal; it is a fact. The first 
Faraday Lecture was delivered a few days ago in the Theatre of 
the Royal Institution, and it was a pleasant sight to see chemists 
from all parts of the three kingdoms gathered together to hear 
M. Dumas, the foremost chemist of France, both lecturer and 
audience being there to do honour to Faraday in the place where 
he had so often explained his brilliant discoveries. The first choice 
might weil fall on M. Dumas, for other reasons besides his admi- 
rable qualifications for such a task and his high position as a bril- 
liant discoverer ; one of the reasons being that he and Faraday had 
been devoted friends for many years; another, that he, as Perpetual 
Secretary of the French Académie des Sciences, represented a 
learned body of which Faraday was always proud of being 2 mem- 
ber. It is not too much to say that the first Faraday Lecture will 
long be remembered by those who were privileged to hear it. 
After the presentation of a medal by Dr. Williamson, specially 
struck in honour of M. Dumas’ visit, M. Dumas, after a brief 
éloge of his friend, discussed the present condition of chemical 
science, evidently leaning towards the idea that in time many of 
the substances now called elements might be found to havea 
common basis, and, after limiting the term “ organic substance ” to 
those compounds which alone take part in the growth of organ- 
ized beings, stating his doubts as to the success of attempts to 
build up such compounds artificially. These were points, among 
very many others to which we need not specially refer, raised by 
M. Dumas in his discourse, which fairly electrified his audience 
by their brilliancy and breadth of treatment. Another good feature 
of the Chemical Society’s memorial may be dwelt on fer a 
moment; we refer to the opportunity it gives, not only for the 
interchange of ideas, but for the interchange of good-wil! among 
the scientific workers of different lands. Surely such results must 
delight the shade of the great man whose intellect was but one 
part of his noble nature. 

And now we come to the other memorial, the steps taken in 
furtherance of which we will state as nearly as may be in the words 
used by the Prince of Wales as chairman of the public meeting 
held last Monday, also in the theatre of the Royal Institution. 
Early in 1868 the Council of the Royal Society requested the 
President, as representing the Royal Society, to take measures for 
bringing forward a proposal for a memorial to Faraday, and the 
project was submitted to the following Societies, with a re- 

uest that they would join in the endeavour to carry it out— 
the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, the Chemical Society, 
the Royal Astronomical Society, the Geological Society, the 
Linnean Society, the Royal Geographical Society, and the British 
Association, On the 24th of March, 1868, a meeting of the 
Presidents of these Societies was held, and it was thought desir- 
able by them to learn the views of the Government in regard 
to the erection of a monument to Faraday. On the 27th of 
June Mr. Disraeli wrote to the effect that he considered the erec- 
tion of a monument to Professor Faraday to be a proper object 
to which to devote public funds, but that, as the Estimates for the 
~ had passed, any vote for the purpose must be deferred to the 
ollowing year. On May 8, 1869, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, wrote that while fully concurring in the 
propriety of erecting 2 monument as proposed, he could not con- 
sent to the appropriation of public money for the erection of a 
monument to any private citizen, however illustrious ; adding that 
he did not make the rule, but found it. On June 8 it was resolved 
that a public meeting should be held at the Royal Institution. 
This public meeting was held, as we have stated, last Monday, 


| 
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and we do not doubt that any sum of money that may be required 
will soon be at the disposal of the Committee. 

But this is not the point on which we need dwell. There is 
another much more important one raised by Mr. Lowe’s reply. 
The whole question of the relations of the State to science comes 
up at once in its full force. It is well known that Faraday 
while living, in an interview, which he did not seek, wi 
the then Prime Minister—the interview having reference to 
the grant of a pension to him, which also he did not seek— 
found his feelings so outraged by the Minister’s conduct that 
he broke off the interview, and could not be induced to brave a 
second one till an ample written apology had been sent to him 
by the Minister. It has been wall: pointed out with regard to 
this occurrence, that it only shows how little English politicians 
know of England’s greatest men. Surely there is no civilized 
country in the world in which power is so divorced from the 
higher order of intellect as it is in England. Of course one 
cannot fora moment wish that minds capable of better things 
should forsake their pursuits for politics; but we do maintain that 
the persistent manner in which the Government refuses to ally 
itself with science, the course which it adopts with regard to any- 
thing scientific which has not the imprimatur of Mr. Cole, C.B., 
is most unfortunate for the future advance of this country. 
Unless, in fact, it can be demonstrated that our material ad- 
vance would not be assisted by a more vigorous and general 
investigation of physical science—and who would dare to affirm 
such a proposition ?—the position of those who maintain that 
the progress of physical science should be the State’s care is 
unassailable. But, further than this, who cga doubt that the 
government of this country would be far better conducted were an 
infusion of men with scientific training possible among our admin- 
istrators? No one can see the chaotic state of some of our public 
departments without having this thought brought strongly before 
him ; for, in fact, administration is really a scientific question, and 
a man who has received a scientific training is more likely to 
grapple with it successfully than one who has not. 

Mr. Lowe, however, in his incisive way, supplied us with a 
reason for not permitting such an intrusion. If the knowledge of 
Faraday had reaily been of any service to the State—in other 
words, if the State had been unwise enough to have aided or fos- 
tered science in any way, and in doing so had regarded the ser- 
vices of such a man as Faraday, and had paid him for those 
services—then the State would have rendered itself liable to erect 
a monument to him if it should so happen that he ever came to 
be looked upon as a public benefactor. Here surely is argument 
enough against politicians ever having anything to do, officially, 
with “England’s greatest men.” It might, for instance, have so 
happened that it became a question whether Mr. Faraday, Mr. 
Lowe, or Mr. Cole, C.B., was to have a public monument—taking 
both the latter gentlemen as model public servants, with the 
necessary qualification of receiving public pay at the rate of so 
many thousands per annum, paid quarterly in the regular manner. 
It may be that Mr. Lowe’s decision in this case was strict] 
according to precedent, although he has already proved himse 
to be not always accurate in his statements where science is 
concerned; but we must ask, is such precedent to be a binding 
rule for all time? are the men who are most highly paid by the 
public to form in this matter a Mutual Admiration Society, to 
grant money for the erection of statues to each other, but with- 
out power to add to their number, even in those cases where service 
is rendered to the public without fee or reward? It is hardl 
necessary to remark that Mr. Lowe’s strong statement of this 
ene was commented upon at the meeting to which we 
1ave referred. Professor Owen, after pointing out what Faraday 
had done for the State, asked the pregnant question what had the 
State done for Faraday, and then told how Faraday’s declining 
years, instead of being the care of the nation which he had so largely 

enetited, were solaced by the private kindness of Her Majesty. 
Surely it is a parody on the modern idea of government to throw 
such a charge as this upon the personal income of the Sovereign, 
and even Mr. Lowe would, we should think, hardly deem it fitting 
that the public purse should be thus relieved from a burden. We 
do not believe that the public will endorse Mr. Lowe’s decision 
in this matter. The time is, we trust, not distant when the public 
opinion of this country will see that the fact that a man like 
Faraday can remain poor in order to endow mankind with the 
fruits of his labour, and does so endow them without any State 
aid, is rather a reason for granting public honours to him in _pre- 
ference to the man who serves himself while he serves the State, 
and is handsomely paid for his services. 

As to Faraday himself, what needs he 

for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 
Is it yet too late to found a memorial in the shape, say, of a 
Faraday Scholarship at each of our Universities, or some such 
distinctive thing which, while it will aid the national pro, 
will suiliciently separate itself from the monuments of “ piled 
stones” which, as we now learn, are erected by our paid public 
servants to men of their own order only? We need not fear 
reducing the number of our public monuments by adopting such 
a course, for Mr. Lowe will doubtless have his monument for the 
admirable and statesmanlike manner in which he has stood in the 
breach to protect the interests of the paid public service against 

his admirable represen- 


and it was resolved to erect a monument by public subscription, . the intrusion of a Faraday, coupled wi 
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tation of one of our chief scientific and intellectual institutions. 
We trust that Mr. Matthew Arnold will have the designing of the 
monument. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET-MATCH. 


A SPECIAL interest attached to the University match this 
year, because out of thirty-four matches hitherto played 
sixteen had been won by Oxford and sixteen by Cambridge, 
the remaining two having been drawn. Since 1866 Cambridge, 
then somewhat behindhand, has been steadily making up its 
lost ground, and by its victory now has succeeded in passing 
its rival. That the result of the struggle this year would be 
in favour of the light blues seemed almost certain, if any reli- 
ance could be placed on the respective performances of the two 
Universities in their matches against the Marylebone Club and 
Ground. In those trial events Cambridge was successful both at 
Fenner’s and at Lord’s, while Oxford was decisively beaten 
in both matches. Cricket, however, is such an uncertain 
game that it is always dangerous to jump to conclusions based 
on public form. Every man plays cricket in his own way, and, 
moreover, very few men play two days alike. An Eleven in the 
field is a very different matter from an Eight in a boat. By 
discipline and constant practice the eight, if they are good for 
anything, are made to work with something like mechanical 
precision; but there is nothing mechanical in cricket. A pro- 
fessional bowler, indeed, reduces himself in time to something 
like a machine, and can pitch ball after ball almost on the same 
spot with unfailing accuracy; but with the majority of ama- 
teur bowlers bowling is a mere matter of chance. <A captain 
of an Eleven, however good, must be a bold man if he expects 
his team to play to-day as they played yesterday. All he can 
reasonably hope is that, if one man does not come off, another 
will; that by some — of compensation, if his best bat 
gets a duck’s egg, a his best bowler cannot obtain a wicket, 
some less famous members of the Eleven may be raised up 
for the occasion to repair the fortunes of their side. The fact 
is that most of the operations of cricket require the exercise 
of independent judgment, and cannot be regulated by fixed 
laws. er ball that is played, or fielded, or caught, must 
be judged separately on its own merits, and whether the player 
in each case will judge rightly or wrongly depends on the state 
of his eyes and his nerves and his stomach, on where he dined 
the night before, and on how much he drank after dinner. Add 
to this the allowances that must be made for the state of the 
ground, whether dry or moist, dead or lively, true or bumpy, and 
of the atmosphere, whether clear or hazy, and it will be seen how 
much need there is for discretion and discrimination on the part 
of each individual player. If we consider further that even the 
best players, when contending for the honour of their Univer- 
sity under the eyes of thousands of watchful and observant 
critics, are unable to free themselves from a certain amount of 
nervousness, we shall begin to understand what a lottery a great 
cricket-match is. It will be conceded, we think, that very few 
men play up to their real form on these occasions; the majority 
are so impressed with their responsibility as to be quite unable to 
do themselves real justice. Some happy beings, not afflicted with 
nerves, will play as unconstrainedly as if they were at practice ; 
but far more become for the nonce so completely the opposites 
of themselves, that their nearest friends would fail to recognise 
them. There goes in the steady man, who plays the game, and 
never takes liberties. What? is that he running out wildly at a 
long-hop, and being ignominiously stumped? ‘I'here goes in the 
hard hitter, the dread of loose bowlers. Look how the field 
spreads out, and how anxiously long-off and long-on watch his 
1iovements. What? is that he playing back at half-volleys, and 
making feeble little pokes at balls off the wicket? Yonder is 
the surest field in the two Elevens; his hands are safe to hold 
the ball, if he gets a chance. Now it comes, straight towards 
him. A moment of suspense, while his partisans are preparing 
themselves for a hearty cheer; and, lo, he fumbles the ball, and 
it slips from his hands to his arms, and wriggles down to the 
ground, and he loses his presence of mind, and very likely kicks it 
further away instead of picking it up, and accommodates his oppo- 
nents with an extra run. Such is the of human nature 
that it triumphs when victory is little heeded, and fails when suc- 
cess is most eagerly coveted. 

An Englishman, being an argumentative animal, is fond of 
inquiring, after a trial of strength between two or more parties has 
been decided, not why it was won, but why it was lost. After the 
Derby, when the first moments of enthusiasm are over, the winner 
is comparatively forgotten, and universal attenticn is directed to the 
second. The scribes take up their pens, the critics display their 
ingenuity, and a paper war rages for weeks as to why it was 
that, having got so near, the second horse could not get a little 
uearer still. Proceeding on the same principle, we will ask 
not why Cambridge won on Tuesday last, but why Oxford Jost ? 
In the first place, in point of physical strength, Oxford stood at 
great disadvantage as compared with Cambridge. Several of the 
dark blue Eleven were youths of slender and delicate frames, and 
played with a certain prettiness of style, so often associated with 
absence of muscular strength, We do not mean to say that, to 


be a good cricketer, a man must necessarily be six feet high, or 
be furnished with limbs and thews like those of Mr. Thornton or 
Mr. Absolom ; but just as a good big horse is better than a good 
little horse, so a good big cricketer is better than a good little 


one. In this respect Oxford was quite overmatched, for the 
Cambridge Eleven included more muscular and physically powerful 
men, capable of standing any amount of work without fatigue, than 
were ever in all probability ranged under the same banner before, 
In the next place, the Oxford men proved themselves totally 
unable to play slow underhand bowling. Now it is rather a 
humiliating thing to bowl what are called, in cricketing parlance, 
“Jobs.” They have fallen into total disuse in first-class matches, 
for, showing no skill on the part of the bowler, they are only 
useful against utter incapacity on the part of the batsman, and 
incapable batsmen are not supposed to have part or lot in import- 
ant matches, and they are only to be seen now in country districts 
where uncouth and inexperienced players are easily disposed of 
by them. But if it is humiliating to bowl lobs, as showing that 
the bowler cannot trust himself to bowl round-hand, it is more 
humiliating to be bowled out by them, and the depth of degra- 
dation is reached when the batsman is ney off a slow, which 
at the same time happens to be a long hop. Yet into these 
lowest abysses the Oxford Eleven had to descend. If anybody 
had told them a month ago that they could not play Mr. 
Money’s slows, and that eleven of them would be his victims 
in the University match, they would probably have considered 
themselves personally insulted. Yet such was the case. There 
is nothing very wonderful about Mr. Money’s slows. There is 
little variety about them. Some are half volleys, some are long 
hops; all twist to the same amount in the same way. But the 
way the Oxford men played them was as follows. When they were 
pitched up, they played back and were caught; when they were 
gg short, they ran out of their ground, and were stumped. 
More childish play at childish bowling could not be seen on any 
village green. And to those two causes—inferiority in strength 
and power, and inability to play slows—the defeat of Oxtord 
must be attributed. 

Cricket-matches may be classed under different heads, according 
as the issue is decided by exhibitions of proficiency in special de- 
partments of the game. Some are batting matches pure and 
simple, some are won by the bowling; this may be called a 
wicket-keeping match. The unprecedented number of fourteen 
wickets fell to the rival wicket-keepers, eight being taken by Mr. 
Stewart, for Oxford, and six by Mr. Richardson, for Cambridge. 
It is from no wish to underrate the prowess of the latter gentleman 
that we give the palm of excellence to Mr. Stewart. Mr. Richard- 
son is an excellent and sure keeper to slow bowling, but he only 
showed moderately in his efforts to take the fast. Mr. Stewart 
keeps equally well to fast and slow, and takes all sorts of balls 
alike, to the leg or to the off, with wonderful precision and neat- 
ness, and without any pretentiousshow. We did not see him fuz:h!s 
a ball throughout the match, and they were often thrown in to his 
feet instead of his hands. Mr. Richardson got nearly all his 
wickets off Mr. Money’s lobs, and of course any one with the 
faintest idea of wicket-keeping ought to take such things as those 
to a certainty. His stumping Mr. Tylecote off a fast ball of Mr. 
Absolom’s was a mere matter of luck, for the ball hit his leg and 
went back on the wicket, and his hands had nothing to do with 
it. We were once stumped out ourselves by a wicket-keeper who 
— turned round to flee from the approaching ball, which hit 
nim violently in the small of the back and rebounded on the 
wicket. He was duly credited with the same on the scoring 
sheet, but we were not impressed with the ability of the 
performance. 

It may seem paradoxical, after what we have said of the Oxford 
batting, to assert that the best cricket in the match was shown 
by Oxford men, but nevertheless we believe it to be the truth. 
The best batting during the two days was that of Mr. Pauncefote, 
and Mr. Digby in the second innings of Oxford; the best bowling 
was that of Mr. Walter for the first half-hour of the second 
innings of Cambridge; the best wicket-keeping was that of Mr. 
Stewart. Indeed, tle Cambridge batting may be characterized as 
strength without style. Mr. Absolom prides himself in hitting off 
balls to square leg ; Mr. Thornton has not the ghost of an idea of 
cutting—the prettiest part of a thorough batsman’s play—and con- 
fines himself to forward hits—and very far forward they travel; 
and Mr. Weighell hits nearly as hard as Mr. Thornton, and rather 
more irregularly. A great part of Mr. Thornton’s first innings 
was, in our opinion, very badly played, a great many loose balls 
(and Oxford bowling was very loose at that time) being let off 
and wrongly played at. His second innings, though of smaller 
amount, was worth half a dozen of the first, the loose balls bein 
hit cleanly, and as none but he could hit them, and the mom | 
ones being played steadily and strongly. Still, it is from no 
wish to praise the losing at the expense of the winning side, 
but from strong conviction, that we repeat that the good parts 
of the Oxford batting were better cricket than the best of the 
Cambridge batting. Neither Eleven, however, included a bats- 
man to be compared with Mr. Mitchell or Mr. Buller, or a 
bowler equal to Mr. Fellowes. Last week we should have 
spoken differently, and said that Mr. Brune was quite worthy 
to play for the Gentlemen against the Players, for he bowled 
out a powerful M. C. C. Eleven for an insignificant number of 
runs, but this week he could not obtain a single wicket, while 
Mr. Money disposed of eleven. Such are the contradictions of 
cricket! Undoubtedly the best Eleven won, but it was a victory 
of superior strength more than of superior skill. Mr. Waiter 
bowled wonderfully for half an hour, and then relapsed into 
mediocrity, but Mr. Absolom could bowl for a week without 
exhibiting sigus of fatigue. Some of the Oxford batsmen appeared 
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to have the will, but not the strength to hit, even when the chances 
were most favourable; but Mr. Thornton and Mr. Weighell could 
hit all through a summer's day without getting out of breath. Just 
so with the fielding and running. Mr. Absolom isa trained sprint- 
runner, and gets from wicket tu wicket before you can swallow a glass 
of dry sherry. Mr, Yardley runs like a deer, covers an immense 
deal of ground, picks up the ball with one hand, and throws it in 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, straight to the wickets. The 
Oxford men could not, and possibly cannot, next year attain to all 
these things. They cannot add cubits to their stature, or double 
the width of their chests, but they may learn so simple a thing 
as how to play “lobs,” and we sincerely trust, for their own sakes, 
that they will take their first lessons as speedily as possible. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY.* 


= volumes before us represent the personal experience 
derived from three separate visits to the countries described ; 
an adequate amount of thought and reading during the intervals ; 
and a basis, to start with, of common sense and sound scholarship. 
Though the subject is one which neither two nor ten volumes 
would exhaust, the writer has touched upon almost every point 
of it—the classical archzeclogy of the old traditional or disputed 
sites, the social condition of the monasteries, and, above all, the 

litics and ethnology of one of the most diversified regions in 
Sian the domain of the Greek, the Turkish, the Bulgarian, and 
the Albanian languages, the domain of Mahometanism as the 
ruling creed, and of Greek and Roman Christianity as the sub- 
ordinate ones. The personal narrative, which is nowhere unduly 
prominent, relates chiefly to the mild mountaineering suggested by 
the title-page. 

The chapter in which the information is the newest, and that 


Mirdite Albanians. More than once Mr. Tozer shows how 
thoroughly he treats Turkey, even in its most European districts, 
asa mere outlyer of Asia; and here, upon entering the Mirdite 
country, he calls himself “almost the only European who had 
visited Orosch within the memory of the inhabitants.” Now 
Orosch is certainly in Albania, and Albania has generally been 
treated as European. Possibly the word used by the natives was 
Frank; but this Mr. Hecquart, who has the next best claim to 
pass for an authority on Orosch, would probably translate French- 
man, Considering that, concurrently with this piece of testimony on 
the one part, the Alpine Club on the other is claiming Kasbin and 
Elbruz, as far beyond the other side of Constantinople as Orosch is 
on this side of it, for Asia, the term is, to say the least, curious. 
The next visitor is advised to give the name just as he heard it. 
But this is talk about the shell rather than the kernel. Against 
the real subject-matter there lie but few exceptions. Mr. Hee- 

uart, hitherto our chief authority, tells us less of what he saw 

an Mr. Tozer does. Albanian in speech, Romanist in creed, and 
Austrian rather than Russian in their political predilections, the 
Mirdites stand in strong contrast to their neighbours on the west, 
the equally independent and anti-Ottoman Slavonians of Monte- 
negro. They are savages with fraternal friendships after the 
fashion of the Dorians, and vendettas after those of Corsica. One 
of their auguries is taken from the bladebone of the sheep, so that 
shoulders of mutton serve both for food and fortune-telling. The 
custom is probably Turkish ; for the old traveller Bell describes a 
similar process of divination among the Tartars to the east of the 
Caspian. The dominant characteristic, however, is perhaps their 
Exogamy, or the practice of eschewing marriages within their 
own tribe. Hence, a Mirdite bride must be carried off from 
one of the clans in the neighbourhood, these being Mahometan ; 
a necessity which implies not only an abduction, but a conversion. 
The practice, however, being recognised by all parties concerned 
as an institution, rarely leads to hostility. Such are the Mirdites 
—Christians, and, in their way, missionaries. 

About Montenegro we know more ; partly from the notice of a 
lady, Viscountess Strangford—and partly from one of a soldier, 
Lieutenant Arbuthnot. The question, too, of its practical indepen- 
dence has been sufficiently ventilated. Mirdita, in this respect, is 
another Montenegro; and, as our knowledge increases, we shall 
a find in the terre incognite which pass under the name of 

er Masia at least two more claimants for the same consider- 
ation—the Wassvevitchi, or the descendants of a Basileus, and 
the still wilder mountaineers of the Drobniak district. These 
have yet to be described in detail; and, these being dealt with, 
fresh claimants to a modified independence will appear—moun- 
taineers and coastmen, Mats and Krivyashes, and other names, if 
— less known to fame; but which, when the questions of 
man or Greek Catholic, of Slavonian or Albanian, and of 
Russian, Austrian, or even Venetian, proclivities come under 
analysis, will demand recognition. The derivation of the word 
Mirdite is one of Mr. Tozer’s etymons which we must go out of 
the way to protest against; the more so as the protest may serve 
as a text to some criticisms upon his ethnography in general :— 
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The Sultan Amurath, meeting the chicf, was saluted by him with the 
words mire dite (“ good day,” in Albanian), and in consequence of this, 
when the batile was over, he gave them the name of Mirdites, in commemo- 
ration of the words of good omen which he had heard in the morning. 
Though the explanation is inadmissible, it has some plausibility in it, &c. 
All that is true in this is that Sultan Amurath had something to 
do with the name. Nothing shows the likelihood of this more 
than the names in the neighbourhood. On the frontier are the 
Ducadjini, or those whose name dates from the Ducas dynasty. 
Then come the Clementi, named from the legendary St. Clement 
(Roman or Albanian, as the case may be), of whom the work 
before us gives us, for the first time in English, a fair notice. 
Then, though not within our author's route, are the Vassoevitshi, 
already mentioned. 

We cannot make the analysis of the ethnology of European 
Turkey an easy subject. To the general reader every writer 
brings a fresh detail. We are criticising Mr. Tozer, and we 
must own that he has enriched our knowledge with two new 
names. In each case we know of the population, but the names 
are new; and as they imply strange subdivisions within a recog- 
nised division, they have their value. It is one thing to learn, in 
a general way, that a large tract of Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
Albania is Valachian, or Vlakiot; it is another thing to know, as a 
detail, that a fraction of its population calls itself Armeng. In 
Western Macedonia, too, we ie long known that a certain dis- 
trict was neither Greek nor Ottoman Turk. It is something to 
learn that a part of its population is called Pomak. These two 
new names, with the analyses they suggest, seem to be Mr. ‘Tozer's. 
Concerning the Pomaks, we hope that in a future journey he may 
tell us more. In respect to the Vlakiots, we must record our dif- 
ferences with him. One applies to the name; the other to the 
value of the bearers of it as an element in the future history of 
Greece and Turkey :— 

Among themselves all the various branches of the Wallachian family are 

called Rumuni, or Romans, with the single exception of this colony in the 
Pindus, who style themselves Armeng, a name which is difficult to interpret, 
though it may possibly be a corruption of the same word. Those that dwell 
south of the Danube are frequently known - the name Tsintsar, an appel- 
lation which forcibly recals the original “shibboleth,” being derived from 
“tsints,” which is their pronunciation of “ chinch ” (five, quinque). It is, of 
course, a name of ridicule, and unwelcome to their ears; as is also the case 
with the title Kutzo-Vlacks, or “lame, halting Wallachs,” which refers, I 
believe, to the same, or a similar defect, of speech. 
This may or may not be the case; but why not tell the whole 
story? or why not give the reader the advantage of the suggestion 
of a different view? Why ignore the connexion between ‘I'sintsar, 
Zingaro, Romani, and Gypsy? What, too, if there were in these 
very parts of Thessaly a A ehopric of the Kutziagri, K i, or 
Kotragi, so that we tind reasons for believing that the Kutzo- 
Wallachians were simply Kutiagri, or Kutigurs; these being 
an historical people akin to the Huns, Avars, and old Bulgarians. 
Non meus hie sermos, Zeuss, in 1837, asks concerning this very 
population, “May not these Wallachs, Thessalians, Kutziagirs, 
and Kuber’s Bulgarians, be allied?” Just, however, as our 
author never hits the Kutziagri, so Zeuss never notices the term 
Kutzo in the sense of Larne. uredly, in these matters, the whole 
is easier than the half. 

Mr. Tozer thinks that, as a future political influence, these 
Kutzo-Valachians are likely to go for nothing. It may be so, or it 
may not. If so, however, it will not be because they are unim- 
portant, but because the Valachia of the present year, the Valachia 
with a Prussian King, is other than the Valachia of the first Greek 
revolution, the Valachia of a Fanariot régime. Upon this point 
let us put three things together. The first Greek revolution 
began in secret societies, and the Southern Albanians did half the 
work in it. It began with Ypsilantes, and Kolettes was one of 
its heroes. Now Ypsilantes was the highest Greek official in 
Valachia, and Kolettes was a Valachian of Sirako, and Sirako is a 
town on the very line where the Hellenizing Albanians are separated 
from the Ottomans. Whatever, then, may be the case hereafter, it 
is probable that the Valachians of Thessaly and Albania were 
powers of some sort—possibly as gipsies are powers in the eyes of 
a smuggler, and possibly as Jews are powers in the eyes of a loan- 
monger; but still powers. That they were not powers in the 
sense that Garibaldi, or the Pope, or the Czar, or the Prime 
Minister of England, or even a demagogue in Athens, are powers, 
we, with Mr. Tozer, freely admit. Yet it is unsafe to ignore 
them. 

No lish writer has given more attention to these same 
Vlakosts than our author, yet he fails to connect them with the 
Children of Israel. Meanwhile, it is thus that he writes about a 
Jews’ Castle, or an Ebraio-Castro which gives him trouble, or at 
any rate suggests nothing but a conjecture :— 

Captain Spratt has suggested, with considerable probability, from the 
frequent occurrence of the name “ Jews’ Castle” in the islands and on the 
continent of ‘Greece (there is an Ebraio-Castro on Mount Pelion) that 
ruins are regarded as likely places for finding treasures, and hoarded money 
is, or was in former times, associated with the Jews. It must have been 
from some notion of this kind that the name arose, for the fortresses them- 
selves cannot be supposed to have belonged to members of that despised 
race. 

But what if this despised race was not always so despised? Or 
what if populations other than Jewish called themselves, or were 
called by others, Hebrews? Of something of this kind there is 
evidence even in the work before us. An extract (which, by the 
way, has seen a good deal of service) from Benjamin of Tudela, 
Jew and traveller, tells us that about Zeitun, in Thessalia, the in- 


| habitants are called Vlachi; that they are not Christians; that 
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they are robbers; that no one ventures to make war on them; 
that their names are of Jewish origin; that some even say they 
have been Jews; and, finally, that when they meet with a Jew 
they only rob him, whereas the Gentiles they both rob and kill. 
With a population of this kind there is no need to go far for the 
origin of Jews’ Castles. But it should be added that the evidence of 
Benjamin of Tudela has been disparaged ; for the statement is un- 
doubtedly a strange one. Yet the most probable explanation of it 
is stranger still. Whatif they were Samaritan, rather than Jewish 
—or, in other words, Jews of the Ten, rather than the Two, tribes? 
The evidence here lies in the history of the Khazars, especially in 
their double relation to the Bulgarians on the one side, and the 
Jews on the other. In respect to the first, let us turn to Zeuss. 
The Khazars appear in history as allies of the Emperor Heraclius 
against Chosroes, King of Persia, a.p. 626 ; or, to connect the date 
with a greater name, during the lifetime of Mahomet. They come 
from the parts about the Volga, or the original Bulgaria. They 
follow the tract of the Huns, Avars, and the Bulgarians of Europe, 
in connexion with whom—sometimes as enemies, sometimes as 
friends—they are often mentioned, and that by the Arabian as 
well as the Greek historians. They conquered the Crimea, till 
then perhaps Gothic rather than Greek; but from the conquered 
country acquired a civilization which, though Greek and astern, 
was not Byzantine. They were great conquerors in Russia ; tribes 
which lay at least as far north as Kiev (which they founded) 
having been reduced by them—the authority on this point being 
that of the earliest Russian annalist, Nestor, himself a monk of 
that district. ' 

Now for the Jewish side of the picture. One, at least, of the 
Khazar kings was a convert to Judaism, and the whole Khazar 
nation Judaized. The Jews, too, were powerful in Khazaria. 
There they had a necropolis; the paper on which, by Chwolson, has 
formerly been noticed in our columns. ‘The general era is that of 
the Captivity of Jerusalem, but sometimes that of Samaria. One 
of the gravestones stands over the body of, perhaps, the last of the 
Sadducees. That the names of Samuel, Simeon, Gabriel, Daniel, 
and Moses appear in almost every page of Wallachian and Bulga- 
rian history is simply a remark of Mr. Finlay’s. What passes, then, 
for Wallachian may have been Bulgarian, and what passes for Bul- 
garian, Khazar—for so it is in Greece throughout. ‘he Greek and 
Turkish languages are facts; but the blood is mixed and mys- 
terious. 

The Khazars, however, were both Bulgarian and Jewish. And 
they were also Russian. Concerning which last statement we 
must note the following names—Dragovite and Smoleni. These, 
among others, we find in the eighth century applied to certain 
Slavonian colonistsin Macedonia. ‘The first came from the parts 
between the Upper Dnieper and the Pripecz, say from Minsk or 
Grodno, On this, for which we have the authority of Nestor, 
there is no doubt. Smoleni may indicate Smolensko, And how 
came they to Macedonia? Not by land, like ordinary Slavonians 
or Bulgarians. Not by sea, after the fashion of the men of either 
Constantinople or the Crimea. They came in canoes (monoxyla), 
and the time of their coming was the time when the Khazars 
were = in the position to colonize Russia from Macedonia, and 
Macedonia from Russia. They are just the people to do this; but 
they are the only people whose influence accounts for both Jews 
and Russians in the northern parts of what the ancients called 
Greece. The whole is, we repeat, easier than the half; but the 
whole must be submitied to ultimate analysis. 

As definite points in the Eastern question, the two most im- 

alpable are the Greek blood and the Greek language. The first 
is too evanescent to be anywhere; the second so ubiquitous that 
it is everywhere. The religious creeds, on the other hand, are 
capable of being considered. The difference (within the Orthodox 
Church) between the Bulgarians and the Greeks, Mr. Tozer has 
adequately described. The Roman element he has understated. 
On two occasions, at least, the claims of Rome upon Bulgaria have 
been prominently set forth; nor have they ever been formally 
abandoned. Under Nicolas I, when the schism between the two 
Churches had become final, the province of Llyricum was 
claimed by Rome, and of the province of Illyricum Bulgaria 
was claimed as a part. Towards the close of his reign, Bogoris, 
the first Christian king of Bulgaria, had learned to distrust his 
converters. He knew the difference between the Iconoclasts and 
their opponents; he knew, too, the scandals of the quarrel between 
Photius and Ignatius; and he also knew something about the 
authority of the Pope. To Nicolas I. he applied for answers to a 
hundred and six questions; and Formosus, Apostle of the Bul- 
garians, and afterwards an anti-Pope, was charged with the 
answer. This may be found in Milman. So may the dealings of 
Innocent UI. with the King of Bulgaria and Valachia. Here, how- 
ever, the claim is different, being founded upon the Bishopric of 
Thessalonica—a result of the Fourth Crusade, or, in other words, 
the sack of Constantinople by the Venetians. 

Specially interesting, in this respect, is Mr. Tozer’s notice of 
what we may call the Crypto-Christians of North-Western 
Turkey—Christians who, under constraint, submit to occasional 
conformity in the way of Mahometanism. There are Fire-wor- 
shippers who do the same in Asia, and enough of them to claim 
recognition as political influences. 

Respecting the Koniarats, Mr. Tozer, who is one of the few 
travellers who notice them, writes thus :— 

Dereli, which lies in the plain, is inhabited by Koniarates, and was one 
of the original positions occupied by that tribe, ‘Their history is as follows, 
Shortly before the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, the Greek in- 


habitants of Larissa were reduced to so weak a condition, and had so little 
hope of assistance from their Government, that they were obliged to submit 
to the rule of a Bulgarian prince. Wearied, however, of this yoke, they 
called in to their aid an Ottoman chieftain called Turkhan Bey, who, after 
driving out the intruder, established himself in the country. The forces at 
his disposal being too small to hold it with safety, he sent to Konieh 
(Iconium) in Asia Minor to invite any of the population who were willing 
to leave their homes and colonize these fertile plains. Some five or six 
thousand families responded to his call. . . . They havea good reputation for 
industry, but are also said to be extremely fanatical, and we ourselves found 
them surlier and more insolent than any other Turks, forming a marked 
contrast to their countrymen of Asia Minor generally, who are quite the 
most favourable specimens of their race. 

We have much to learn about these Koniarates. There is an- 
other settlement of them in Macedonia; so important a person as 
Mehemet Ali having been no true Ottoman Turk, but rather a 
Seljukian Koniarat of Cavalla, So little did the genuine Selju- 
kians fraternize with them as kinsmen of the Ottoman division, 
that no prince or potentate on the European side of the Helles- 
pont gave more trouble to the Amuraths and Bajazets of the times 
before the taking of Constantinople than the representatives of 
the Iconium dynasty, the half-conquered or rebellious princes of 
Karamania. ‘The present Koniarates, if better known, would pro- 
bably be better liked. Compared with the Turks of Constanti- 
nople they are pure in blood; neither are they so notably spoilt by 
the possession of power. Left as they are to manage themselves, 
they care little for the attractions of the capital, employ them- 
selves on their own farms, and, though they would probably make 
the best officials in the empire, they either neglect or despise 
place-hunting. It would be better for the Turkish adminis- 
tration if a little more of the Koniarat element were infused 
into it. 

We make no secret of having treated the political parts of Mr. 
Tozer’s book at the expense of the scholastic, the artistic, and the 
archeological ; and of having made a text for criticism out of 
the few points wherein we diifer from him, rather than a repro- 
duction of the many wherein we agree with him. 


KEBLE’S MISCELLANEOUS POEMS.* 


R. MOBERLY has done wisely in collecting into one volume 
Keble’s miscellaneous poems—all, that is, which are not 
included in the Christian Year or the Lyra Innocentium. It must 
not be supposed, however, that all, or nearly all, the contents 
of the volume are really new. On the contrary, more than half 
the pieces brought together have appeared already, about a 
third in the Zyra Apostolica—to which Newman and Keble were 
the chief contributors—and the remainder in various hymnals 
or other collections of religious poetry. Of those now pub- 
lished for the first time few, if any, with one conspicuous ex- 
ception, rise to the author's highest mood asa poet. We have 
not, for instance, observed among them any composition which 
matches the exquisite lyrical sweetness of the “ Song of the 
Manna Gatherers,” or the jubilant ring of the lines for Easter 
Day in the Lyra Innocentium. Neither, again, among the 
delicate domestic touches which abound, here as everywhere, in 
Keble’s poetry, do we recollect anything to equal the perfect 
grace of the verses in the Christian Year for the Third Sunday in 
Lent, or the T'wenty-fifth after Trinity, which are some of the 
most characteristic he ever wrote; nor is the solemn grandeur of 
the opening stanzas for the Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, 
“Where is thy favoured haunt, Eternal Voice”—which are not 
uite in his usual style—recalled to us. But we should never- 
theless have been very sorry if the editor had omitted any of 
these fragmentary records, as we may term them, of a pure and 
noble life. There are persons whose best biography is that written 
unconsciously by their own hand, and Mr. Keble was one of them. 
Not only is there a remarkable continuity pervading his writings 
throughout—a maturity in the earliest poems, and a freshness 
in the latest—but in this, as in other respects, his poetry is, 
to use Dr. Moberly’s language, “in a very high degree the reflex 
of himself.” Its most marked peculiarity is its “intense and 
absolute veracity.” We can well believe that he never sat down 
for the purpose of writing poetry, but simply wrote as the inward 
feeling prompted him. So little studious, indeed, was he of lite- 
rary reputation, that he would not willingly take pains to correct 
or polish what he had written. This is amusingly illustrated by 
the story of Wordsworth’s criticism on the Christian Year, for 
which there is said to be good authority :—“It is very good; so 
good that, if it were mine, I would write it all over again.” 
Whatever occasional roughness or feebleness of expression might 
have been removed by doing so, we cannot doubt that half at 
least of the indescribable charm of that wonderful volume would 
have evaporated in the process. It is precisely because he felt so 
intensely and so thoroughly every word he uttered, and never 
allowed himself to say, for the sake of effect, a syllable more 
than he felt, that his words have come home with such con- 
straining force to the deepest religious instincts of two generations 
of his countrymen, and their force seems unexhausted still. 
There are very few poets of whom this rigid sincerity could be 
predicated. And those, like Byron, who make the greatest 
parade of taking the public into their confidence, are apt to be 
the least true either to their audience or to themselves, But 
the same spirit of unostentatious devotion which made Keble turn 
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from the highest honours of the University, which he had gained 
almost asa boy, and from the admiration which everywhere followed 
his steps, to bury himself for life in the pastoral ministry of an 
obscure country village, breathes throughout every line of his 
try. It has just that “soothing tendency ” which, in the pre- 

= to the Christian Year, he ascribes to the Prayer-book services 
it was designed to illustrate. It would perhaps be difficult to 
describe the effect of his writings better than in the well-known 
words of the great Roman poet :— 

Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine potta, 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per estum 

Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 

The first hundred pages of the volume, as we have already said, 
are areprint from the Lyra Apostolica, which bas passed through 
several editions, but has never become so universal a favourite as 
the Christian Year. We are very glad, therefore, to have Mr. 
Keble’s contributions, which include some of his most perfect 
poems, sec to us in a permanent form; one especially, which 
is hardly as widely known as it deserves to be, though we doubt 
if, for its pathos and “tender grace,” there are many to equal or 
any to surpass it among all that he has written. We mean the 
lines on the “ Burial of the Dead,” originally, it appears, intended 
for the Christian Year, and which recall, both in tone and metre, 
the exquisite poem for Tuesday in Holy Week. Those who 


do not happen to be familiar with the Zyra will thank us for in- | 


troducing them to one of the sweetest strains of consolation that 
ever cheered a mourner’s heart :— 


I thought to meet no more, so dreary seem’d 
Death’s interposing veil, and thou so pure, 
Thy place in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar ; 
Friend of this worthless heart ! but happier thoughts 
Spring like unbidden violets from the sod, 
Where patiently thou tak’st 
Thy sweet and sure repose. 
The shadows fall more soothing : the soft air 
Is full of cheering whispers like thine own; 
While Memory, by thy grave, 
Lives o’er thy funeral day ; 
The deep knell dying down, the mourners pause, 
Waiting their Saviour’s welcome at the gate— 
Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy spirit met us there, 


And sought with us along th’ accustomed way 
The hallow’d porch, and entering in, beheid 
The pageant of sad joy, 
So dear to Faith and Hope. 
O! hadst thou brought a strain from Paradise 
To cheer us, happy soul, thou hadst not touch’d 
The sacred springs of grief 
More tenderly and true, 
Than those deep-warbled anthems, high and low, 
Low as the grave, high as th’ Eternal Throne, 
Guiding through light and gloom 
Our mourning fancies wild, 
Till gently, like soft golden clouds at eve 
Around the western twilight, all subside 
Into a placid taith, 
That even with beaming eye 
Counts thy sad honours, coffin, bier, and pall; 
So many relics of a frail love lost, 
So many tokens dear 
O# an endless love begun. 
Listen ! it is no dream: th’ Apostles’ trump 
Gives earnest of th’ Archangel’s ;—calmly now 
Our hearts yet beating high 
‘To that victorious lay. 
Most like a warrior’s to the martial dirge 
Of a true comrade, in the grave we trust 
Our treasure for awhile : 
And if a tear steal down, 
If human anguish o’er the shaded brow 
Pass shuddering, when the handful of pure earth 
‘Touches the coftin-lid; 
If at our brother’s name, 

Once and again the thought, “ for ever gone,” 
Come o'er us like a cloud; yet, gentle spright, 
Thou turnest not away, 

Thou know’st us calm at heart. 
One look, and we have seen our last of thee, 
Till we too sleep and our long sleep be o’er. 
O cleanse us, ere we view 
That countenance pure again, 
Tuov, who canst change the heart, and raise the dead! 
As Thou art by to soothe our parting hour, 
Be ready when we meet, 
With Thy dear pardoning words, 

We could hardly find a better illustration of that delicate tender- 
ness of feeling which was a leading trait of Mr. Keble’s mind, as 
of his writings; but it would be a great mistake to infer that, 
because this was one side of his character, it was the only one. Sir 
John Duke Coleridge, in a letter printed at the end of his father’s 
memoir, calls attention to Keble’s “ sternness ”’ in the condemnation 
of what he thought erroneous or wrong. But it has been argued 
with a strangely — ingenuity that, if he was a dogmatist in 
his formal creed, he was a latitudinarian in his poetry, and there- 
fore in his deeper convictions of which it is the instinctive 
utterance. Nothing could be further from the fact. In no writer 
is the form of his theological belief more indelibly stamped in its 
every cetail on his poetry, aud that because to him it was not a mere 


form, but a genuine and living faith. It is true no doubt, as his 
wife is reported to have said of him after his death, that he was 
scrupulously diffident and forbearing in his judgments on those 
who differed from him in belief, but it was in the spirit of St. 
Augustine’s famous saying, amat errantes, odit errores. For error 
itself, or what he considered such, he had no tenderness, It might 
be sufficient to refer, in illustration of this side of his character, to 
the striking lines in the Christian Year beginning “ Is this a time 
to plant and build ? ” which are no less characteristic of one side of 
the author’s mind than those previously referred to are of another. 
And the poem for the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity is not an 
exception, but an example of what 1s abundantly illustrated 
throughout the volume. But it is perhaps in the Lyra Apostolica 
that this severer side of his theology—which is only another 
way of saying of his character—comes most prominently to the 
surface. Nor is it any answer to say that his contributions to 
it were written for publication. Even if the fact was so, which is 
very doubtful, and did they seem to strike a different note from his 
other compositions, as they do not, it is certain that he wrote 
nothing that did not come straight from his heart, or for the mere 
purpose of producing a salutary impression on others, The whole 
series of poems on “ Fire” will serve to exemplify our meaning. 
There are others in this part of the volume that we had marked 
for extract, and among them the “ Winter Thrush,” which is one 
of the happiest illustrations of Keble’s power of idealizing the 
common sights and sounds of country life, and may not untitly 
be named with Shelley’s ode to the Skylark, or Wordsworth’s to 
the Redbreast. But we must turn to the later portion of the 
volume. 

Of the translations from the Latin breviary there is not very 
much to be said. It is comparatively seldom that translated 
hymns retain enough of the spirit and rush of the original to be 
adapted for singing. Dr. Newman’s translations of the Advent 
Hymns, and Dr. Neale’s “Jerusalem the Golden,” are among the 
most conspicuous exceptions. There are very few even of Keble’s 
original verses that are suited for purposes of hymnology, 
and even fewer of his translations. Perhaps we should except 
his version of Alleluia, dulce carmen, but it hardly has the ring 
of the earlier and better known translation beginning “ Alleluia, 
best and sweetest.” The same may be said, as a rule, of his 
metrical version of the Psalter, though of course, as poetry, it is 
infinitely superior to the wretched doggrel still sometimes sung in 
our churches. The fact is, that he was too really a poet to be a 
good hymnologist, except ——a and as it were by accident, 
as in some verses of his poem for Whit Sunday, “ When God of 
old came down from heaven.” Of the hymns, written as such, 
several of which appear in the present volume, far the best are 
that for Harvest, for Holy Matrimony (“The voice that breathed 
o’er Eden”), and the Evening Hymn for Emigrants ; but the latter 
would require to be curtailed by half at least. 

The concluding portion of the volume contains various fugitive 
pieces, composed at dates ranging from 1808, when the author 
was a boy of sixteen, though already a resident scholar of Corpus, 
till within a year or two of his death. Many of them are of a 
directly personal kind, and bring out that freshness and play- 
fulness of disposition which seem to have survived with him 
to the last. Some few of the earlier ones are love verses, and 
several, including the very latest of all, have more or less of a 
humorous character. His fondness for children is conspicuous 
in all alike. They are very properly given here in their chrono- 
logical order. e have spoken already of that bond of un- 
broken continuity through which they are visibly “linked each to 
each by natural piety.” There is the same profound sense of the 
unseen world in the earliest, and the same “ almost boyishness ” of 
feeling—to use the editor’s words—in the latest. His sense of the 
humorous is almost quaintly combined with his devoutness of 
mind in the lines on “ the Rook,” which may be taken as a speci- 
men of that lighter style, hardly familiar to those who only know 
him by the Christian Year. After describing the destruction of 
the rook’s nest in “‘grandpapa’s tallest elm-tree” by a P| 
north wind, and the untimely death of its occupants in spite of 
the efforts of “Aunt, Robert, and Hill,” to revive them, comes 
the following reflection :— 

*Tis a very bad wind, as in proverbs we find, 
The wind that blows nobody good ; 
I have read in books ; yet sure the young rooks 
Would deny it to-day if they eould. 
7 sure would deny, but they cannot wéll try, 
Their cawing not yet have they learn’d ; 
And ’tis just as well not ; for a fancy I’ve got, 
How the wind to some use may be turn’d. 
Do you'see Martha Hunt, how she bears all the brunt 
Of the chilly, damp, blustering day ? 
How gladly she picks all the Iittering sticks ! 
Her kettle will soon boil away. 
How snug she will sit by the fireplace and knit, 
While Daniel her fortune will praise. 
‘The wind roars away,—* Master Wind,” they will say, 
“ We thank you for this pretty blaze.” 
Then spite of the rooks, what we read in the books 
Is true, and the storm has done good. 
It seems hard, I own, when the nests areo’erthrown, 
But Daniel and Martha get wood. 
We could have wished to find room for part at least of the ballad 
of “ Robin Lee,” and the beautiful lines, apparently referring to an 
early disappointment in love, printed under the heading of “Nec me 
discedere flevit.” But, for these and many more which are sure ere 
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long to become popular favourites, we must refer our readers to 
the volume itself. There is one, however, of these posthumous 
poems which we cannot altogether withhold from our readers. It 
appears to have been originally intended for publication in the 

yra Innocentium as an ode for the Conception of the Virgin, but 
‘was suppressed, against the author's own better judgment, in de- 
ference to the rather crotchety objections of some of his friends. 
We are not concerned here with its theology, but all will agree 
that it would have been a misfortune if the world had been de- 
—_ of what, alike for lofty poetry and exquisite tenderness of 
eeling is second to none of its author’s compositions. We quote 
the concluding stanzas :— 


Mother of God! 0, not in vain 
We learn’d of old thy lowly strain. 
Fain in thy shadow would we rest, 
And kneel with thee, and call thee blest ; 
With thee would “ magnify the Lord,” 
And if thou art not here adored, 
Yet seek we, day by day, the love and fear 
Which brings thee, with all saints, near and more near. 


What glory thou above hast won, 

By special grace of they dear Son, 

We see not yet, nor dare espy 

Thy crowned form with open eye. 

Rather beside the manger meek 

Thee bending with veiled brow we seek, 
Or where the angel in the thrice-great Name 
Hail’d thee, and Jesus to thy bosom came. 


Yearly since then with bitterer cry 
Man hath assail’d the Throne on high, 
And sin and hate more fiercely striven 
To mar the league ’twixt earth and heaven. 
But the dread tie, that pardoning hour, 
Made fast in Mary’s awful bower, 
Hath mightier proved to bind than we to break 
None may that work undo, that Flesh unmake 


Thenceforth, whom thousand worlds adore 
He calls thee Mother evermore ; 
Angel nor Saint His face may see 
Apart from what He took of thee. 
How may we choose but name thy name, 
Echoing below their high acclaim 
In holy Creeds? Since earthly song and prayer 
Must keep faint time to the dread anthem there 


How, but in love on thine own days, 
Thou blissful one, upon thee gaze ? 
Nay every day, each suppliant hour, 
Whene’er we kneel in aisle or bower, 
Thy glories we may greet unblamed, 
Nor shun the lay by seraphs framed, 
Hail, Mary, full of grace!” welcome sweet 
Which daily in all lands all saints repeat ! 
Fair greeting, with our matin vows 
Paid duly to the enthronéd Spouse, 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
ape in her deep purity, 
Who, born of Eve, high mercy won, 
To bear and nurse the Eternal Son. 
O, awful station, to no seraph given, 
On this side touching sin, on the other heaven 


Therefore as kneeling day by day, 
We to our Father duteous pray, 
So unforbidden may we speak 
An Ave to Christ’s Mother meek : 
As children with “ good morrow ” come 
‘o elders in some happy home:) 
Inviting so the saintly host above 
With our unworthiness to pray in love. 
To pray with us, and gently bear 
Our falterings in the pure bright air. 
But strive we pure and bright to be 
In spirit, else how vain of thee 
Our earnest dreamings, awful Bride ! 
Feel we the sword that pierced thy side ! 
Thy spotless lily flower, so clear of hue, 
Shvinks from the breath impure, the tongue untrue. 


HILL’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL* 


is not very clear why Mr. Pascoe Grenfell Hill should have 
written the Life of Napoleon the Third. He does not give us a 
line of preface or introduction of any kind, nor do we know any- 
thing about Mr. Hill save what we learn from his title-page; 
namely, that he unites the letters—not often found in company— 
of R.N. and B.A., and that he is also Rector of S. Edmund the 
King and Martyr. We are thus left quite in the dark, unless 
indeed it is meant that we should infer that Mr. Hill’s musings 
on his own East Anglian patron have led him to recognise a re- 
roduction of that model of sainted kingship in the present ruler of 
) On turning to the first page of the body of the work we 
find that Mr. Hill, Rector of S. Edmund the King and Martyr, is 
in correspondence with M. l’Abbé Isidore Mullois, who is described 
as “ premier chapelain de la maison de l’Empereur.” Marry, this 
is somewhat; itis not every rector who gets private letters from 
the first chaplain of an Emperor. And the matter of the corre- 
spondence between the two divines—Anglican we suppose we may 
say on one side, but we suppose in these days hardly Gallican on 
the other side—seems to not a little remarkable. Mr. Hill 
and M. Mullois seem to be laying their heads together to make 
M. Maullois’ master better known to the people of England. “Je 


ath ae By Pascoe Grenfell Hill, R.N., B.A, London: 


Moxon, Son, & 


British nation P ” 


voudrais faire mieux connaitre l’Empereur & votre nation;” so writes 
M. Mullois, seemingly calling on Mr. Hill to be his helper in the 
good work. To us = can remember 1851, and unluckily a good 
many things before 1851, the job might seem hardly to want 
doing. But there are people now grown up who cannot remember 
1851, and there are others who were grown up in 1851 who 
have somehow forgotten all about it. Careful research has re- 
vealed to us the existence of a large class of people who think 
that 1848 and 1851 were one and the same year, and who think 
any one very ignorant who tries to draw any distinction between 
them; so perhaps it might not after all be a mere work of super- 


| erogation to set about making M. Mullois’ master a little better 
| known to the English people. Still we do not exactly see why 


M. Mullois should have picked out Mr. Hill as the chosen instru- 
ment for the work. Mr. Hill himself seems to have been a little 
pane at his own promotion. “It is very well,” he says, “but 

ow can I contribute to make the Emperor better known to the 
Mr. Hill seems indeed to have taken his own 
measure pretty carefully. “TI cannot,” he goes on to say—“‘as 
others use ’—com a five-volume, or even a three-volume, 
work.” We quite agree with Mr. Hill; we have not the least 
wish to see five, or even three, volumes about Napoleon the Third 
from his hand. But Mr. Hill goes on. “A single sentence from 
the pen of M. Mullois reassures me—‘ La briéveté est aujourd’hui 
une des premiéres conditions du succés!’” Thus reassured, Mr. 
Hill infers that, “a short summary of the chief events in the 
career of Louis Napoleon may be acceptable to the English reader.” 
Very good; some things are certainly the better for being short, and 
we should be inclined to say that any book by Mr. Pascoe Grenfell 
Hill was among them. Shortness may be a merit, or it may not. 
Brevity is said to be the soul of wit ; whether it is or is not the soul 
of truth depends on the way in which the brevity is brought about. 
Mr. Hill has achieved the distinction of being at once short and 
lengthy. We mean lengthy in the real sense of the word, if there 
be such a word, not in the sense of the penny-a-liners in which it 
is simply a longer word for long. Mr. Hill’s book contains only 
203 pages of large print, well leaded and with a handsome margin, 
but the book is lengthy all the same. It is undoubtedly short ; 
still it is lengthy because we get weary of it long before we come 
to the end, and Born to cry “Ohe jam satis est, ohe libelle” long 
before we reach page 203. For Mr. Hill’s shortness is certainly 
that kind of shortness which is far from being the soul either of 
wit or of truth. His short summary of the chief events in the 
career of Louis Napoleon is made short only by ae out all 
those events which, whether wor A or not to be acceptable to the 
English reader, are certainly not likely to be acceptable to either an 
English or a French panegyrist. If you leave out all about the 
occupation of Rome, all about Cayenne and the Isle du Diable, all 
about the French and Belgian press, all about the prosecution of 
the Count of Montalembert, about the confiscation of the 
Orleans property, all about Savoy and Nice, all about Mexico, 
the chief events of the career of Louis Napoleon are made much 
fewer, and the summary of them is made much shorter. It is ina 
certain sense made more acceptable, but whether it is not made 
short and acceptable by the sacrifice of objects even pe than 
shortness and acceptability we leave it to the combined divinity of 
M. Mullois and Mr. Hill to decide. 

The game of setting some Englishman to write a weak book in 
raise of the present master of France, whatever else may be said 
or it, certainly has not the merit of novelty. It was tried as long 

ago as 1857, when some events were fresher than they are now, 
when a book of abject flattery appeared, bearing the title of 
“Napoleon the Third,” &c. &c., “by a British Officer,” and most 
lovingly dedicated to the British officer's wife. But unluckily 
the “ British Officer” turned out not to be the holder of any 
known office, civil, military, or naval; the panegyrist of Napoleon 
the Third received some pretty compliments from the hero of his 
tale, but in the end he vanished somewhat ingloriously in the 


| bursting of a bubble Bank of Deposit. We do not suspect Mr. 


Pascoe Grenfell Hill, Rector of S. Edmund the King and TX U 
of being a man of straw of this kind ; indeed the letters “ R.N.” 
may be taken as implying that Mr. Hill has, or has had, better 
claims to the title of a “British Officer” than his forerunner 
twelve years back. Still the omen is a little unlucky, and it sug- 
gests that all trades must have failed before a man takes to 
trade of trumpeter to Louis Napoleon. In fact one would have 
thought that the policy of trumpeting at all was of itself a bad 
age The forgetfulness of mankind is great, and it would 
safer to trust to it. Napoleon the Third, whatever we may 
say to his regnal arithmetic, is a great fact; he holds a — 
position; he is master of the lives and properties of many millions 
of people. It might be wiser to be satisfied with these facts, and 
not to tempt people to pry too closely into the way in which that 
great position was gained. There are people who honestly believe 
that Napoleon the Third is an hereditary prince who succeeded 
Napoleon the Second. There are people, as we have seen, who some- 
how confound Buonaparte and Cavaignac, and who fancy that it 
was his present Imperial Majesty who saved society in June, 1848. 
There are a good many pe le who have no belief one way or 
another, but who accept the fact of the powers that be in France 
just as they accept the fact of the powers that be in Reuss-Schleiz. 
Repstecn the Third is Napoleon the Third, and they no more t].ink 
how he came to be N apoleon the Third than they think how Henry 
the Seventy-seventh (if that be the right number) came to be Henry 
the Seventy-seventh. Here then is a good healthy mass, if not of 
active friendship, at least of the opposite to active enmity ; s passive 
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mass of opinion which, if it does not exactly think well, at any 
rate is far from thinking ill, While such a state of things exists, 
it is wiser to Jet well alone ; it is wiser not to awaken the sleeping 
lions of thought and inquiry. Mr. Hill and the British Officer are 
not doing their patron any service by stirring people up to examine 
into his title; after sixteen years of familiarity with the sound, 

ple are beginning to think that the word Emperor does, as it 
once did, translate Baowhe’c ; Mr. Hill’s attempts to make matters 
better known may perhaps issue in making people conscious that 
what it really translates is Tupavvoc. 

We therefore do not look on Mr. Hill’s as a wise book, even 
viewed in a general kind of way with reference to the interests of 
his own hero. We shall perhaps be still less inclined to look upon 
it as a wise book if we look at ita little in detail. It is, as we 
have said, chiefly remarkable for the things which it leaves out 
altogether. It is also remarkable for the charming simplicity with 
which Mr. Hill—for aught we know M. Mullois also—hopeth all 
things, believeth all things, endureth all things. Mr. Hill, and no 
doubt M. Mullois too, believe in the sincere and perfect piety of 
their hero. We have no wish to disturb their belief; Louis the 
Eleventh, Francis the First, Louis the Fourteenth, even Louis 
the Fifteenth, were all princes remarkable for their piety. There 
are several ages of the world in which the difficulty is to find a 
prince who is not. It therefore makes no difference in our estimate 
either of the events which Mr. Hill leaves out or of those which 
he records that we find that not only the Rector of S. Edmund the 


‘King and Martyr, but also the subject of his biography, are firm 


believers in a superintending Providence. We have not the least 
mind to dispute Mr. Hill's most true proposition, that 
In addition to the heavier toils and cares which attend high office, its 
possessor is exposed, by a rule which admits no exception, to the cavils and 
misrepresentations of prejudice and jealousy. 
But we are not specially moved when we read what follows :— 
“The honours of this world,” the Emperor wrote, not long since, to a 
French cardinal, “ are a heavy burden imposed on us by Providence, who in 
justice augments our duties in proportion to our dignities. Thus, 1 often 
ask myself if in prosperity our troubles are not as great as in adversity. 
Our guide and support is faith, religious faith and political, in other works, 
confidence in God, and consciousness of a mission to accomplish.” 


We are not at all surprised to find “at every stage of the eventful 
career of Napoleon III. the same constant expression of trust 
in Providence, the same acknowledgment of the ‘ Sovereign Com- 
mander of all the world,’ who decrees the issue of battles, the 
establishment or downfall of dynasties.” We see nothing that 
proves anything either way in the fact that Louis Napoleon, on the 
eve of his departure on his Italian campaign, asked his chaplains— 
Monsieur Mullois no doubt among them—to pray for him, or that, 
on hearing of the taking of Sebastopol, he went to return thanks in 
Notre Dame, and assured the Archbishop, somewhat condescend- 
ingly, “Je me plais & reconnaitre que, malgré l’habileté des géné- 
raux et le courage des soldats, rien ne peut réussir sans la 
protection de la Providence.” We fully agree with Mr. Hill that 
“no one truly great or wise can be of the number of those who 
scoff at the belief in the Almighty Ruler and Disposer of events” ; 
only we do not quite see what this proves as to the rightfulness of 
seizing innocent persons and shipping them off to Cayenne without 
form of law. 

Elsewhere Mr. Hill tells us, with simplicity equally charming :— 

On the whole, it will be generally admitted that France had sufficient 
grounds to be contented with the measure of success that crowned her efforts 
in the campaign of 1859. Seven years later, the Italians exulted in the 
complete attainment of the objects for which the war was undertaken. Of 
the two alternatives proposed at its commencement, “ whether Austria 
should extend her despotism as far as to the Alps, or Italy be free to the 
Adriatic,” the latter has finally prevailed. 


All Mr, Hill’s popeiion here are indisputable. France had 
every ground to be contented with her measure of success. Who 
is likely to be discontented when he gets a whole day’s wages for 
half a day’s work? Italy was to be freed from the Alps to the 
Adriatic; it was freed for only about half the distance; but 
France got her two provinces all the same. So it is quite true that, 
seven years after 1859, Italy exulted at finding herself at last free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, but we never before heard that it 
was the help of France which made her so. So, on a more delicate 
point, Mr. Hill grows rapturous over the marriage of his hero 
and the excellences of his bride, “the goodness and kindness, 
the thousand acts of charity ”—including, no doubt, the bull- 
gee of Bayonne—* which form the chief occupation and pleasure 
of her life.” We have given us, at full length, the speech in 
which his hero enlarged on the alliance which he was about to 
form as one not in accordance with the traditions of ancient 
policy. We are told that this lack of accordance constituted one 
of its advantages, but we are not told, either by the orator or by 
his biographer, how many vain attempts had already been made to 
form an alliance in accordance with the traditions of ancient poli¢y. 
Elsewhere Mr. Hill quotes with admiration the magnanimous 
saying, “My friends are found not only in palaces, but also 
beneath roofs of thatch, and in the cottages of the poor.” But he 
forgets that there are other houses besides palaces and cottages, 
that it is neither in palaces nor in cottages that we commonly 
look for intelligence and political wisdom, and that it is just 
among the important class who live neither in palaces nor in 
Cottages that tue friends of Mr. Hill’s hero are not found. We 
are sure that Mr. Hill throughout means what he says; the 

utiful simplicity with which he records the arrests of Chan- 
gamier, Cavaignac, Bedeau, and Thiers, and afterwards goes on to 


describe the massacres of December the 4th, evidently honestly 
thinking the whole thing to be all right, is quite enough. Mr. 
Hill is evidently in earnest, he is odhaiy beyond the reach of 
argument; only it is a pity that, being in this state, he is not 
amusing. Our only chance of a laugh is when he uses his paste and 
scissors, and gives us the Imperial speeches and proclamations 
at full length, He does not often get beyond his immediate 
subject, but he guarantees the Life of Cesar “to be a work of 
extensive research, deep thought, and vigorous style.” Of Mr. 
Hill’s own research he gives us one specimen only. “ While,” he 
tells us, “on the topic of the war in the Crimea of 1854 and 1855 
it is curious to recall the fact that full a thousand years before the 
Russians were absolute masters of the Black Sea; a nation of 
pirates on a large scale.” For this fact he refers us to “ Levesque, 
the historian of Russia,” and gives us an extract in French, 


BY-WAYS OF EUROPE.* 


M3; BAYARD TAYLOR tells us, in the preface to his 
that Humboldt did not say of him that he had travell 
more and seen less than any man living. Mr. Taylor adds that he 
could at once have disproved this, had it been worth while, by 
publishing a letter written to him by Humboldt, in which, we 
presume, the philosopher did not make the remark in question, 
and probably said something of a more complimentary nature. 
Without pausing to inquire whether this vindication would be per- 
fectly conclusive, we willingly record our opinion that the remark, 
whoever its author may have been, was only as far from truth 
as most epigrams are. Mr. Taylor indeed admits that there was 
in it a certain kernel of truth. He has not the eye of a scientific 
observer, nor even of a genuine explorer. is first travels 
were made when he was a very young man, knowing, as he 
says, even less of the world than most very young men; and 
he never brought to his task any thorough training in the 
studies which ought to form part of a traveller’s outfit. Neither 
has he ever been a pioneer of travel. His wanderings have at 
their furthest led him into those regions which are on the bor- 
derland between the commonplace routes sacred to the tourist 
and the more interesting regions which require a readiness for 
rilous adventure. He is not to be reckoned amongst the 
ivingstones, any more than amongst the Humboldts. But in 
his own sphere he can look upon things with something of an 
artist's eye, and can bring back very pleasant accounts of his 
wanderings. He is thus well adapted for a duty which, if 
not very important, we are glad to see satisfactorily discharged. 
We are beginning to shrink from those beaten paths along which 
the sheeplike flock of tourists follow each other with undeviatin 
accuracy. In picture-galleries and palaces we are haun 
by the inevitable sight-seers; the Pyramids are not much fresher 
than the Thames Tunnel; we reap no more praise from visit- 
ing Jerusalem than from visiting Chamouni; ascents of the 
Alps are scarcely more exciting to our sense of novelty than 
ascents of Primrose Hill. Yet it is a fact which is worth remem- 
bering that the tourist herd has one fortunate weakness. The 
whole continent of Europe is covered with a network of beaten 
tracks, but the network is not so close but that within the meshes 
there lie many oases almost as sacred from the invasion of tra- 
vellers as they were a hundred years Switzerland is perhaps 
the most thoroughly hackneyed ground for a summer tour; yet 
even in Switzerland one only needs to diverge a little to the right 
or left in order to discover villages as primitive in manners and 
aspect as though Murray’s Handbooks were a dream, and the great 
Cook had never organized an annual incursion of barbarians. 
There is a legend, which recurs under different forms in many 
laces, of a traveller who crosses some out-of-the-way pass and 
iscovers hidden away in a fold of the mountains some ancient 
city, preserving for centuries the manners of an extinct civiliza- 
tion. In the Mexican forests, if we remember rightly, there is 
said to be an ancient Aztec town where the inhabitants kee 
their cocks below ground for fear that their crowing shoul 
reveal its existence to some of the strangers who exterminated the 
rest of their race. An ancient pagan city was said, until Ordnance 
maps became common, to survive in some happy valley under the 
shadows of Monte Rosa. And though we have succeeded in dis- 
pelling these pleasant visions, there are yet many nooks and 
corners of Europe in which the inquisitive traveller may discover 
fresh remains of old-fashioned forms of life. The by-ways of 
Europe, as Mr. ‘Taylor calls them, lead into many such pleasant 
spots ; and these volumes may supply some useful hints to those 
who desire to make a variation on the old-established tour. It is 
indeed melancholy that a man cannot write about such places 
without doing something to precipitate their decay. Doubtless a 
few American travellers will take Mr. Bayard Taylor’s hint; the 
first dribble of adventurous tourists will be succeeded by a more 
steady stream; and before long some of these little backwaters 
will be swept away in the general flow of the current. Whilst 
they still survive we may take a glance at one or two of them 
Mr. Taylor’s guidance. 

The little republic of Andorra almost realizes the legend to 
which we have referred. It lies high up amongst the Pyrenees, 
accessible only by a narrow and rarely-frequented gorge on the 
Spanish side, and having little communication even with France. 
The history of the valley ends in the year 1278. At that time 
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the one controversy which raged about it came to an end, a 
compromise being made between the Counts of Foix and the 
Bishops of Urgel, who claimed certain privileges in regard to it. 
The Andorrans still pay a tribute, according to the terms of that 
arrangement. The er Government, as representative of the 
Counts of Foix, receives annually 1,920 francs, and the Bishop of 
Urgel 842 francs; however, as the French tribute is the largest, 
the people voluntarily add, for the benefit of the Bishop, a Christ- 
mas ofiering of the twelve best hams, the twelve richest cheeses, 
and the vase, Bh fattest capons to be found in the valley. The Powers 
to which the tribute is paid appoint certain officials, but in practice 
the valley is self-governing. ‘The Council of the Republic consists 
of twenty-four officials, each of the six communes electing two con- 
suls and two councillors, who hold office for four years. The 
Council holds five sessions annually at Andorra. ach parish 
owns two double-beds in the upper story of the Government 
House, and in each bed sleep two consuls or two councillors. 
They have a kitchen with an enormous pot, in which their meals 
ure cooked, and a dining-room in which they are served. ‘The 
other forms of the constitution of the little valley are of an 
equally primitive nature. A huge chest built into the wall con- 
tains the archives of the republic. Each consul keeps one key, 
and it can only be opened when all six are present. In it are be- 
lieved to repose the original charters of Charlemagne and Louis 
le Débonnaire; for, if the legend be true, the independence of the 
valley dates from the time when Franks and Saracens met in the 
passes of the Pyrenees; in the same chest are the annals and digest 
of laws composed by one Fiter, the only scholar whom the valley 
ever produced. The people, however, trouble themselves little about 
laws or history ; only one man in ¢ hundred and one woman in five 
hundred can read and write. If this be accurate, the whole number 
of persons thus qualified must be considerably under 50, as the 
entire population amounts only to 8,000. ‘The people are poor, 
though comfortable; and their one great cbject has hitherto been 
to preserve their poverty. They have a notion—probably well- 
founded—that if they once began to grow rich and develop the 
mineral resources of their mountains they would speedily suffer 
intrusions from without. A man asked Mr Taylor, showing him 
a mineral, “ Do you know what that is? Certainly, I answered, 
it is the ore of lead. Where did you get it? He put it in his 
—— looked up at thesky, and said, What fine weather we have.” 

his character of reserve has become so common that to “ play the 
Andorran ” is a cant expression for affecting ignorance. A theolo- 
gical student, for example, translated the words “Jesus autem 
tacebat,” by “ Jesus played the Andorran.” Thanks to their re- 
serve and prudence, the people have maintained a quiet inde- 
awe which even Napoleon respected. It is curious, says 

fr. Taylor, that the population has always remained stationary, 
which is apparently due to the fact that marriages are under 
very strict restraint. It is also remarkable that, in spite of the 
complicated family connexions in this secluded valley, which 
cause them to be constantly applying for dispensations to marry 
within the prohibited degrees, the race appears to be physicall 
vigorous. It is melancholy to add that the charmed repose whic 
has lasted through so many centuries is in some danger. There 
has arisen a party of Young Andorra, having a certain taint of 
revolutionary ideas. They have urged a step which may be fatal 
to the stability of the Itepublic. The gaming-tables of Europe 
having been driven out elsewhere, the proprietors have cast their 
+ og upon poor little Andorra. ‘They have obtained leave from 
the Council to make a carriage-road into the valley, and to build a 
monster hotel, with the regular appliances. If the plan is carried 
out, the charm of Andorra will speedily be gone; and we recom- 
mend all travellers who would like to see so curious a relic of the 
middle ages, to pay it a visit before the threatened invasion has 
had time to affect its character. 

Without going so far, we may find districts of equal antiquarian 
interest. Of the thousands of travellers who visit Switzerland, 
very few remember that anything is to be seen there except 
glaciers, or anything to be studied except the manners and customs 
of hotel-keepers and tourists. The working of political institu- 
tions is entirely beyond their sphere. Otherwise they might find 
time for a passing glance at democracies of the ancient type, such 
as survive in no other part of the world. Mr. Taylor was present 
at the annual meeting of the Landegemeinde of Appenzell. The 
whole male population of the little canton is bound to put on its 
black hats, to tie up swords with its umbrellas, and to gather on 
the green slope of a hill at the little village of Hundwyl. The 
right of discussion, which is still retained by the primary assem- 
blies of Glarus and Unterwalden, has been abolished in Appenzell, 
but the officers are elected, and laws are proposed and voted, by 
the whole assembly. Office, we may observe, is so little coveted 
by this primitive people, that a person is frequently elected, like a 
London sheriff, in spite of himself, and can only escape by leaving 
the country for a time, and threatening not to come back unless 
he is released from his post. This step had already been taken by two 
members of the Council on the occasion of Mr. Taylor's visit, and 
three more had — to the people for non-election. We may 
add that the people had the good sense to grant their request. The 


description of the gathering in the free air in sight of the snowy 
Alps, and the voting of some thousands in obedience to the sten- 
torian proclamation of a Weibel, or apparitor, is strikingly pic- 
turesque. The assembly continued for three hours, and voted no 
fewer than two hundred and seven times before they had completed 
their business. ‘They elected their governors, judges, and other 
officers, and then, after a prayer from the pastor of the village, 


the Landamman solemnly took the oath of office, every man in the 
crowd repeating each clause after him in a low murmur. To see 
such a sight should be at least as interesting as to make the ascent 
of the Rigi for the ten thousandth time in the course of the year, 

We need not accompany Mr. Taylor any further. He describes 
visits to Lake Ladoga, to Nijni Novgorod, to Majorca and Minorca, 
to Montserrat, to the Grande Chartreuse, and to the Teutoburger 
Wald, and to various other places of more or less interest. He 
also describes an intended visit to Garibaldi; and he got as far ag 
the island of Maddalena, whence he could see Caprera and make 
out the house of the distinguished exile. In spite, however, of 
excellent introductions, Garibaldi simply sent back to say that he 
could not see him, per motivo de’ miei incomodi. Poor Mr. Taylor 
had to return as wise as he came, and could only comfort himself 
by the reflection that a German professor who had travelled for 
the same purpose from his native country suffered an equally 
decided repulse. We will not venture to impeach the wisdom 
of this decision; but content ourselves with saying that, for our 
part, we shall always be glad to meet so intelligent a traveller, and 
to listen to his agreeable narratives of expeditions which deserve 
to be more widely imitated. 


CUST’S ADMIRALS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.® 


HE contributions of Sir Edward Cust to military and naval 
history are contained in portable volumes suitable for read- 

ing at odd moments of busy life. The latest of his publications is 
a series of lives of “ Warriors of the Seventeenth Century,” which 
seems to have no destined end except that which curtails all human 
work, It is of course open to any one who is tired of these com- 
pilations to cease reading them, but we have found in the volumes 
now before us much interesting information, particularly as to the 
exploits of naval warriors. Every Englishman would desire to 
know something beyond the names of those famous Dutchmen 
against whom his forefathers contended so hard for mastery at sea. 

The Dutch Admiral’ De Ruyter did not belong, as his name 
would appear to signify, to an aristocratic house, or, if he did, it 
was a house which had fallen into decay. He was what was 
called, in our own naval service, a tarpaulin admiral; for he was 
first employed in a rope-walk at Flushing, then he became a 
cabin-boy, and after eight voyages he rose to the position of 
captain of a merchant vessel. With the exception of about two 
years of service in the nationcl fleet, he continued a merchant 
captain until he was forty-five years old; and he had grown 
re of sea-service, and resolved to quit it, when war broke out 
in 1652 between the English and Dutch, and opened to him a 
glorious career. In almost all the fierce battles which were fought 
between our own and the Dutch navies in the next twenty years, 
De Ruyter bore a leading part. His principal opponents were 
Blake, under the Commonwealth; and Monk, Prince Rupert, and 
the Duke of York, under the Monarchy. He encountered a 
superior English fleet off Plymouth, in 1652, and compelled it to 
seek shelter in port, leaving untouched De Ruyter’s convoy, which 
it had endeavoured to intercept. This success he gained in Blake’s 
absence. Next year the elder Tromp, who had been in disfavour, 
was restored to the command of the Dutch fleet, and De Ruyter 
served under him, while Blake had resumed the post which was 
rightly his. Although the Dutch ships were smaller than the 
English, they did not scruple to engage us on our own coast. In 
these years the sound of Tromp’s and De Ruyter’s guns was well 
known at Lowestoft and Ramsgate. It is difficult to select any 
distinctive features of these battles. They often lasted from sunrise 
to sunset on two or three successive days, and they most frequen 
ended by the crippled combatants seeking each the shelter of his 
own ports. The poets and historians of both countries may dwell 
on these naval wars with almost equal satisfaction, but it is un- 
deniable that the Dutch began the contest with pretensions which 
they were unable to maintain. No Dutch admiral after Tromp 
carried a broom at his masthead in the Channel, and although the 
balance of naval power remained pretty equal during De Ruyter’s 
life, it has onanil in all after-time against his country. The des» 
tiny of the two nations was foretold by Dryden when he wrote :— 

Thus, mighty in her ships, stood Carthage long, 
And swept the riches of the world from far ; 

Yet stooped to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong ; 
And this may prove our second Punic war. 

The elder Tromp was killed in the last battle of the war with 
England which ended in 1653. His stccessor, Opdam, was 
killed in the first battle of the war with England which began 
in 1665. ‘Thus De Ruyter found the way open for him to 
supreme command, and next year he appeared on the English 
coast with a fleet of 100 ships. The English fleet of nearly equal 
strength was commanded by Prince Rupert and Monk, now Duke 
of Albemarle. The French had joined the Dutch against England, 
and Prince Rupert was detached to — their squadron, which 
was expected in the Channel. Thus De Ruyter had the oppor- 
tunity of attacking Monk with a superior force. Monk sustained 
his attack through three long summer days, and on the evening of 
the third day he was rejoined by Prince Rupert, and relieved from 
imminent defeat. A fourth day of battle followed between 
nearly equal forces, and still neither side could claim a victory. 
But, if the English were superior in nothing else, they had im 


* Lives of the Warriors who have Commanded Fleets and Armies before 
the Enemy. Warriors of the Seventeenth Century. By General the Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., Author of “Annals of the Wars.” Vol. IIL 
Parts rand 2. London: John Murray. 1869. 
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Dryden a panegyrist to whom the Dutch could produce no rival. 
The fleets parted on the evening of the fourth day, and when 
they met again, after refitting, De Ruyter, not being supported 
as he should have been by his officers, was compelled to retreat, 
and narrowly escaped capture. The English fleet insulted and 
ravaged the Dutch coast, while the Dutch fleet, dispirited and 
divided by factions, kept close within its harbours. den, as 
may be expected, makes the most of this occasion :— 

Oh, famous leader of the Belgian fleet ! 

Thy monument, inscribed, such praise shall wear 

As Varro, timely flying, once did meet, 

Because he did not of his Rome despair. 
It would have been a pity if De Ruyter had despaired, for next 
year he sailed into the Medway, took Sheerness, and burned the 
men-of-war on the stocks at Chatham. The chain which had 
been stretched across the Medway was carried away by the 
Dutch, and long preserved as a trophy of the boldest of De Ruyter’s 
operations. Peace soon followed, but within three or four years 
Holland was again at war with both England and France. The 
combination of these two monarchies brought the Republic into 
extreme peril, and all De Ruyter’s skill and bravery were needed 
to counterbalance the power of the allied navies. Disregarding 
his inferiority of numbers, he did not hesitate to put to sea, and 
he almost surprised the combined fleet at its anchorage in Sole- 
bay, near Southwold. It was thought that the French showed 
some disposition to look on while the English and Dutch destroyed 
each other, but, although their slackness might account for the in- 
decisive result of the battle of Solebay, both French and English 
did their utmost in other battles without conquering De Ruyter. 
They attacked him next year on his own coast, with the view of 
forcing him from it and landing troops to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. But after a hard day’s fighting the Dutch fleet anchored on 
its own ground, and the French and English sailed away discom- 
fited. This was a substantial victory gained with a far inferior 
force. It is not wonderful that when the Republic emerged from 
this deadly peril her admiral-general De Ruyter was reputed to 
be the first naval officer in the world. After peace had been made 
with England King Charles II. invited De Ruyter to his Court, 
but he pleaded age and want of rest as excuses, and declined the 
honour. He was soon called to hoist his flag once more in com- 
mand of a squadron which the Dutch sent into the Mediterranean 
to assist the Spaniards, and here he received a mortal wound in 
battle with the French Admiral Du Quesne. Thus, like his pre- 
decessors in command, Tromp and Opdam, he died in arms. He 
was a man of simple and modest nature, and of sobriety and piety 
of life. He had been sixty years at sea, had served in tive distinet 
wars, in more than forty engagements, and in fifteen pitched 
battles. 

The elder Tromp, to whom De Ruyter succeeded in chief com- 
mand, was born at the Brill in 1597. His father was captain of 
a ship, and was killed in action with an English privateer. Tromp, 
then a boy of eleven, was by his father’s side when he fell. This was 
the sort of training which made these Dutchmen what they were. 
In 1652, when disputes had arisen between the Dutch and English 
Commonwealths, ‘Tromp came with a fleet and anchored in Dover 
Roads. Blake came with a fleet to mect him; a dispute arose 
about striking flags, and an action was fought before war had been 
proclaimed. A few months later Tromp defeated Blake on the 
English coast, and hoisted the offensive signal of the broom at his 
masthead to proclaim his victory. In two following battles, how- 
ever, Blake defeated Tromp so effectually as to diive him into 

ort. While the English fleet lay off the Dutch coast Blake went 
ome sick, leaving the command to Monk. Tromp, having repaired 
damages, came out of harbour and engaged Monk in a series of 
obstinate battles, in the course of which the Dutch admiral was 
killed. He was called “the father of the sailors,” and he is said 
to have invented modern naval tactics, and tavght them to the 
English in the battles which he fought against them. His 
successor in command, De Ruyter, and all the other Dutch 
admirals of that illustrious age, may be considered as Tromp’s 
pupils, His own son began his education early, for the father 
never went on shipboard, after the boy could walk, that 
he did not take him out to sea. The younger Tromp’s career 
was interrupted for some years by the political and professional 
jealousy of De Ruyter. Yet his experience of weather ani of 
war was almost equal to his father’s, and he saw something wich 
his rival did not see, for he accepted an invitation from King 
Charles II., and visited London, where crowds collected to see and 
welcome their famous enemy. The younger Tromp lived to wit- 
ness all possible combinations of the three chief naval Powers of 
age. In one war France and Holland were against England. 
In another, Holland was against France and England. In the last 
war in which Tromp shared, Holland and England were against 
France. He was appointed by King William LI. to chief com- 
mand of the Dutch fleet which was to co-operate with the 
English fleet, under Admiral Russel, against the French Admiral 
De Tourville. He died in 1691, before he had an opportunity for 
any exploit; and, having left no children, this renowned family of 
seamen became extinct. The fierce conflicts of the English and 
Dutch navies were succeeded by a long partnership of hostility to 
France. In the wars of the eighteenth century Holland was for 
the most part either allied with England or neutral; but when a 
new republicanism had spread trom Fyance to Holland, the Dutch 
and English fleets once more combated with the old obstinacy eff 
Camperdown, though with 2 substantial result of victory to the 
stronger Power, ‘Lhe smaller States of Europe are almost re- 


moved, by the course of modern politics, from the Swe | of 
attaining military or naval honour, and it must suffice for Hol- 
land to cherish the memory of an age when the flag of Tromp 
and De Ruyter maintained itself against every enemy. It is 
difficult for us to imagine the feelings of a period when there lay 
in the Texel, only 230 miles from London, hostile fleets ever 
ready to come out and fight with our fleets. Blake and Monk on 
one side, and Tromp and De Ruyter on the other, played home 
and home matches at long bowls, which for the convenience of 
spectators were held sometimes off Yarmouth or Lowestoft, and 
at other times opposite Beverwyk or Scheveningen. 

In contrast to these rude seamen of the Dutch Republic, it is to 
be remarked that the great admiral of the English Commonwealth 
was a Master of Arts of Oxford, and did not go to sea until he was 
fifty-one years old. The naval services of Robert Blake were all 
comprised in the next eight years, but within this short period he, 
in Cromwell’s words, “made the name of Englishman as great as 
was ever that of Roman.” He seems to have been the founder of 
the modern English navy, although probably he invented much 
less than he borrowed from the Dutch. If we compare the ac- 
counts of Blake’s sea-fights with those of Drake, we shail see that 
we have passed the line which divides ancient from contemporary 
history. The marvellgus skill of the Dutch admirals in seaman- 
ship was to be acquired only by lifelong devotion to the sea. 
Blake and Monk, who had led troops in the field and defended 
towns, had sense to perceive the value of a quality which they did 
not themselves possess, and thus the British navy ultimately 
equalled, if it did not surpass, the Dutch in seamanship. No 
reader of cruises and battles of the eighteenth century can fail to 
admire that faculty by which Rodney, Hood, ad Nelson almost 
compelled the elements to serve their purposes. butin the seven- 
teenth century our soldier-admirals had much to learn from the 
tarpaulins who commanded the Dutch fleets. The two greatest of 
these soldier-admirals, Blake and Monk, both belonged by birth to 
the West of England, and the family of Blake still survives at 
Taunton, the town which he held so stoutly for what he deemed 
the cause of liberty. He strove according to his best judgment 
to serve, not party, but his country, and when Cromwell usurped 
the government he advised the fleet to submit to his authority ; 
for, said he, “it is not the business of a seaman to mind State 
affairs, but to hinder foreigners from fooling us.” 

The French justly claim a considerable share in any gallery of 
portraits of naval warriors of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. It is not a surprising effort of French vanity to assert 
that their Admiral Du Quesne defeated De Ruyter off Sicily, and 
it is true that a shot from Du Quesne’s fleet killed De Ruyter. 
Another French admiral, Tourville, defeated the Anglo-Dutch 
fleet off Beachy Head in 1690, and remained master of the Channel. 
Two years afterwards Tourville, contrary to his own judgment, en- 
gaged an Anglo-Dutch fleet of greatly superior numbers at Cape 
La Hogue, and suffered a severe defeat. With a happier arrange- 
ment of relative forces he encountered an Anglo-Dutch fleet off the 
coast of Spain, and captured or destroyed a large part of the rich 
Smyrna trading fleet which it had under convoy. The lowest 
estimate of the loss thus inflicted on the trade of the allies places 
it at one million sterling. Tourville, on this occasion, performed 
that mancuvre which Napoleon vainly strove to teach his admi- 
rals; for he united the Brest and Toulon fleets of France off the 
coast of Spain while the main fleet of the allies was expecting 
him elsewhere, and thus he had a great superiority of force at the 
point of decisive action. Tourville combined aristocratic birth 
with good naval education, having begun to serve against the 
Turks in the Mediterranean at eighteen years of age. He was 
assisted in many of his operations against England and Holland 
by the privateer Jean Bart, who was beyond comparison the first 
French seaman of his age. Indeed no seaman of any age has 
surpassed the skill with which Bart slipped in and out of Dunkirk 
in spite of blockading squadrons. 

The naval service of the seventeenth century does not seem to 
have favoured length of life. De Ruyter had nearly attained 
seventy years when he received his death-wound. The elder 
‘Tromp was killed. Blake died at sea at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Monk and the younger Tromp did not much ced the age of 
threescore years, and Tourville and Jean Bart fell short of it. 
When De Ruyter sailed up the Medway, Monk endeavoured to put 
Upnor Castle in some state of defence, and stood threatening muti- 
nous sailors with his cane while the Dutch shot fell thick around 
him. He answered an officer who remonstrated with him for this 
exposure, “If I had been afraid of balls I should have quitted the 
trade of soldier long ago.” The king-making Duke of Albemarle 
—per quem stant ipst reges, as the inscription on his coflin says—had 
qualities which made him acceptable to the Court, to the seamen, 
and to the London mob. His success in politics was largely due 
to his eminent gift of silence. His influence over multitudes of 
men was gained by unflinching courage. When five thousand 
mutinous sailors assembled at Whitehall, Cromwell and Monk 
rode alone to meet them, and Monk did not scruple to draw his 
solitary sword upon the ringleaders. After the great fire of 
London the people said, “If our old George had been here the 
city would not have been burnt.” In many obstivate battles with 
the Dutch he provoked the fate which Dryden has represented 
him as desiring :— 

Yet, like an English general will I die, 

And all the Ocean make my spacious grave; 
Women and cowards on the land may lie, 
The sea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. 
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But Monk died in his honse where Albemarle Street now stands, 
and he was buried in Westminster Abbey, a king-maker among 
kings. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE.* 


NFORTUNATELY for Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, % single 
personage, even when the leading one, no more makes a good 
novel than a solitary swallow makes a summer. Paul Wynter, we 
freely confess, is excellent ; a lofty conception consistently worked 
out. The whole tenor of his life is in keeping with the sustained 
effort of self-sacrifice that makes it pain and weariness to him. 
The sufferings he submits to are sublime without being sen- 
sational in the popular sense of the word. They spring naturally 
from ordinary events, and the supporting them merely turns on 
the extraordinary powers of endurance that strengthen with use, 
and the grace that learns to exercise them. Paul Wynter has a 
strong will in a frail body, and so much of the milk of human 
kindness that all his troubles cannot turn it sour. His temper is 
not so angelic as to raise him above our admiration as a lusus 
nature, and deprive him of all credit in acting like a saint where 
a sinner would be driven to bitterness and blasphemy. His nature 
is chastened by sorrow, and his passions aregpurified with tribula- 
tion; he murmurs, but resigns himself, and, resigning himself, his 
murmurs become fainter and fainter. The more he bears, the 
more he has to bear, and the better he bears it; while his occa- 
sional outbreaks remind the reader that it is a mortal of like 
passions with himself that is being martyred. He has the keen, 
sensitive nature that, encased in such a deformed frame, and with 
a mysterious sorrow darkening the soul, would have sent a man 
in old times to a convent, or to a cave, to lead the life of a 
beneficent hermit. But in our days misanthropy is only within 
the reach of the rich, and Paul Woche is poor. Besides, it is 
contact with his kind that is to give the sting to his sorrows, 
and we see what he cannot—otherwise his character would lose 
its charm—that after a probation of three volumes he is to be 
richly recompensed, and himself partake of the happiness he had 
been tempted to pa We read his horoscope in the earliest 
pages of the book, and respect the hunchbacked wayfarer as the 
future head of a great English household, and the idol of a beau- 
tiful wife. Although in the concluding scene we are nearly 
thrown out, and fear for an instant that the author has been 
trifling with our feelings and means after all to make the hero a 
sacrifice to the very last, yet until then we have never doubted 
that it is the destiny of the adventurer to make, like Quentin 
Durward, his fortune by marriage. He arrives one evening in the 
little inn on the Spliigen just ioe Mr. Brookland, a rich English 
proprietor, travelling with his only daughter and heiress. An ex- 
cited postilion, over zealous for his trinkgeld, takes a too sharp 
turn into the yard, upsets the carriage, and lands its occupants 
literally on the inn threshold. Thus the introductory incident 
approaches as nearly to the romantic as modern travelling advan- 
tages will admit. A tragic upset on any of the precipices they 
had passed, at any of the awkward turns of the ascent, could only 
have been appropriate at the close of a tale; in the Swiss Alps 
there is no ao of falling among thieves who offer you violence ; 
and a rescue from the beggars that haunt each high place, 
lying in wait for slow-mounting carriages, although it might 
have merited the gratitude of the travellers, would have fallen 
beneath the dignity of fiction. A sprained ankle and some 
scratches on the face satisfy the requirements of the story. A few 
days of delay in the dullest of hostelries place the Brooklands 
naturally enough on familiar terms with some of the other 
rsonages of the book, give the sweet poison of presumptuous 
ove time to circulate through Wynter’s veins, and let the seeds 
of gratitude take root in Margaret’s bosom. The father is agi- 
tated at the sight of the drops of blood he sees trickle down his 
daughter's face, and gives Wynter the opportunity of reassurin 
him “ with a tender smile” and in “a voice that was low an 
sweet.” Wynter tends the couch of his fair patient like a 
ministering angel, and when she rises from it and drives on conva- 
lescent, she leaves her physician far more seriously wounded. 
“She seemed to have taken possession of his whole soul, and 
merged all his faculties into one living thought of her.” 
Considering the widely different spheres in which their lots are 
cast—his deformity, his impecuniosity, his consciousness of the 
existence of a humiliating secret, and that Mr. Brookland, rich, 
dignified, and aristocratic, is inclined to ignore all relationship be- 
tween them save that of doctor and patient—it will be seen that 
Paul Wynter has cause for anxiety enough. However, while the 
impression Margaret has left on him only grows and deepens with 
time, he endeavours to distract himself from the hopeless vision 
by hard toil in his profession and works of active benevolence as 
well. When we meet him again, he is struggling to get together 
a small practice in one of the most wretched quarters of London. 
He makes himself beloved in spite of his seeming eccentricities ; and 
keeps his friends by sheer admiration of his life and character, for 
- are often insulted and nearly alienated by seemingly capricious 
an es conduct which is dictated by reasons he declines 
to explain. He goes to Brooklands, where Mr. Brookland plays 
the courteous host, and his daughter seems inclined to warm into 
something more than the cordial hostess. As may be imagined, 
the load of shame under which Paul labours is not his own, and 


* Pcul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy, Author of “ A Hero’s 
Work,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1869. 
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the object of his reverential adoration wounds him sorely by dis- 
cussing as abstract questions hypothetical cases closely resembling 
his own, and assuming as a matter of course that even vicarious 
shame like that must stain its victim ineffaceably. An enemy 
warns Mr. Brookland that his guest is bearing a feigned 
name. Wynter is forced into an explanation, which shows that 
he has been sacrificing himself for others, and that instead of bein 
culpable he is a miracle of noble self-denial. That a man of Mr, 
Brookland’s general character should be represented as so pitilessly 
unjust as he is, under the circumstances, seems to us unnatural, even 
if we admit in extenuation that he thought his daughter inclined 
to be too pitiful. Itis an improbable and ugly colouring given to 
the scene to add another pang to the unhappy hero’s lot; for no 
gentleman of kindly disposition would be inclined to heap in- 
uries on a man who was crushed down, and who half an hour 
fore had been his welcome guest—who had done nothing since 
to forfeit his respect, but told of much to deserve it, and who was 
cut to the soul by the disclosure of his painful secret. It may all 
help to glorify Paul Wynter, but, as we said, while his character 
is a real and a touching one, the others are all more or less weak 
and forced. 

Perhaps Margaret Brookland is as good as any of them—as, indeed, 
as heroine, she ought to be—but she is no way worthy of her lover, 
who is immeasurably her superior in all but looks. For an indulged 
child, an heiress and a beauty, she is condemned to a very lonel 
life. We question much, had she not lived in a country place, wi 
no attractive neighbours, whether Wynter would ever have come to 
such preferment as the ssion of her hand. Her maiden medi- 
tations in her soli ours chance to turn towards the Spliigen, 
more for want of other objects than anything else. She bases her 
fancy for Wynter on old remembrances, which had certainly at the 
time no tinge of affection, and she is more than half in love before 
she has an idea of her lover’s merits. The author presents her as 
a model English girl, very high-bred, if something high-spirited ; 
but we must say she has some strange ways of her own, which it 
takes all her high breeding to carry off. There was a sans facon 
about the reception of visitors in the mansion of Brooklands, 
which, according to his temperament, may have either taken a 
stranger aback at his first visit, or put him at his ease. When 
Wynter and Claude Nutford arrive there, Margaret ushers them 
herself upstairs, throws open the doors of their rooms, and hopes 
they like their quartéts. We can picture the well-drilled footmen 
cnthenien respectful winks. Then, when her father is struck down 
by paralysis in London, although the room is filled with people 
who crowd in, it occurs to her to run for medical assistance her- 
self. No one interferes to prevent or follow her when she breaks 
wildly into the street; she tears down the pavement, and—most 
marvellous of coincidences—her instincts and happy fortunes carry 
her straight into the arms of Wynter, who is just then turning that 
corner of all corners in the world. Of course his skill brings his 
patient back from the gates of death, and rivets a second claim 
on the gratitude of Mr. Brookland and his daughter. What the 
family of the Nuifords are introduced for at all we know not, 
unless, indeed, it be to draw out the story to its due length. All 
their appearances are simply excrescences on the plot, and 
in following them you go by paths which, although they are 
pleasant enough, and seem to run generally parallel to the main 
one, in reality lead nowhere, and only give you the trouble of re- 
tracing your steps. Old Mr. Nutford is a worthy and wealthy 
Cornwall farmer, whose pride in his pet daughter Lucy has led him 
to “ make a lady of her,’ and whose manners, in their more than 
roughness, are so antagonistic to the refinement of hers as to make 
her filial affection and respect really creditable to her. His wife 
isaserious Mrs. Poyser, much diluted, who is always laying herself 
out to improve occasions in season and out of season. His son 
Claude is a genius, much given to dissipation, with his father’s 
vulgarity lacquered over, and without his father’s worth. It is a 
pity he died so young, for English art could ill spare talent like 

is. If, at his early years, exertion so slight led him to success so 
brilliant—for his dissipated habits and companionships must have 
effectually stood in the way of sustained application—what would 
he have become had he been spared to retorm? Mr. Brookland 
must have condoned the freedom of his manners on the score of his 
splendid promise, otherwise even his good nature would never have 

ressed so forward a guest to repeat his visit. As for Mr. Brook- 
and himself, he is stilla puzzle to us. He is represented as a man 
of the world and of great cultivation. Yet Joel Craig, the Mephis- 
topheles of the story, twists him round his’ finger as he pleases, 
and catches his spare capital with the coarsest baits. From Mr. 
Craig’s Christian name, general tone, and supposed acuteness, we 
cannot help suspecting that the author introduced him originally 
asa Yankee, and changed his nationality later, when the exigencies 
of the story seemed to advise it. As an American—to whom in 
English novels at least a certain license is allowed—we can con- 
ceive his making good his footing at Brooklands. As one of her 
own countrymen, we should say the young hostess would have 
been, not merely surprised as she was, but absolutely disgusted, by 
the impertinent vulgarity of compliment that marked so utter an 
ignorance of the usages of decent society. We should have 
imagined that, in spite of some common tastes, Mr. Brookland 
would have been repelled at once and irresistibly by the manners 
of his new acquaintance. The cloven foot peeps out everywhere ; 
and, as an instance of his vulgar self-assertion, take the state- 
ment made gravely by this clever adventurer at the dinner- 
table, and swallowed in all solemn faith by the host. Mr. 
Craig asserted that it was he who had made our late Premier 
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what he was, by consistently writing him up; Mr. Craig, 


of Mr. Disraeli by some five-and-thirty years at least. ‘Tell 
me how I can serve you, Craig,” said Mr. Disraeli to him in a 
burst of uncontrollable gratitude, in the lobby of the House ; “it 
must be a wide ditch I would not jump to serve such a friend as 
you.” Mrs, Hardy’s table-talk on living political characters is 
perhaps not the less funny that it is so true to nature in the dull 
triteness of its commonplace. Mr. Craig got his friend the 
Premier—at least we presume it was Mr. Disraeli, not Mr. Glad- 
stone—to accept the chairmanship in a Company he was promoting ; 
at any rate he performed nearly as great a feat—that of persuading 
the sensible Mr. Brookland that he had done so. The moral of the 
story of the Company is xe sutor ultra crepidam, and it illustrates 
the risk a lady runs who ventures into the unfamiliar regions of the 
City. Fancy a shrewd scoundrel broaching a plan for making 
of beef bones and boot soles. Imagine his daring to forge a list 
of directors selected from well-known public men, taking the 
Premier for his chairman, and fixing the locality of his fictitious 
offices in a non-existent number of a place so well known and so 
easily verified as Victoria Street, Westminster; conceive his 
doing this with a view to bleeding Mr. Brookland’s purse, while 
all the time he has serious designs upon his daughter's hand, and 
ou have an idea of the fidelity to nature of this part of the plot. 
Nor is the dénouement much less extravagant, when the smothered 
ion of the lovers is fanned into a flame just as the flood of 
water let in by the bursting of a reservoir over the tunnel through 
which they chance to be passing threatens to quench it for ever. 
When they have tasted the bitterness of death, and the lady has 
admitted enough to encourage her retiring lover, the waters 
subside, and, coming out of the tunnel little the worse for the 
fright, they marry, and live happy ever after. As we said, Paul 
Wynter himself is well, if boldly, drawn; but as for many of his 
fellow-characters, a by a series of marvellous coincidences, 
nothing in real life could be so odd or improbable as the combina- 
tion of these creatures of fiction. 


ART-RAMBLES IN SHETLAND.* 


ITIHIN the range of the British group of islands wellnigh 

every phase of nature may be said to offer itself to the 
artist, or to the student of the physical aspects of earth, air, and 
water. Admirers of the beautiful in natural scenery need not 
confine their interest to a single type, while they have within the 
circuit of their own country so rich and varied a display of what 
is most wild and grand in nature’s moods as is afforded them in 
the northernmost of our isles. It is strange that our artists 
should have been so slow to recognise the wealth and novelty of 
material that here lies open to their craft. There are happily 
those for whom the stern and rugged in nature has attractions no 
less than the placid and the sweet, and we are glad to find that a 
sympathy of this stirring kind has impelled so keen and in- 
defatigable a student of nature as Mr. J. T. Reid to go so far 
afield as the comparatively bleak and desolate Shetlands. With- 
out pretending to supply either a formal guide-book for those little- 
known regions, or an exhaustive account of the islands, their people 
and their ways, or even a panoramic portraiture of every fae: of 
interest that they present, he may fairly claim the credit of having 
brought together, within the moderate compass of the volume 
now before us, the most effective features of all the three, From 
a chance allusion on the part of our author to the clerical tie, we 
venture to gather that he is not by profession an artist. Yet 
we see abundant proofs of artistic study and culture in his bold 
delineations of scenery, and his accurate reproduction of every 
object or phase in nature. The views with which his pages are 
liberally interspersed have been drawn with clearness and vigour 
by himself upon the wood, from sketches taken on the spot. 

The literature connected with the Shetlands is but scanty. 
Besides the History of Dr. Edmondstone published in we and 
the later and more elaborate work of Dr. Hibbert, described as 
rare, what little is popularly known of the “ naked, melancholy 
isles of furthest Thule” is derived almost exclusively from the 

zes of the Pirate. Much of Dr. Johnson’s experiences in the 
ebrides might indeed be brought in to supplement what we 
have learnt from these sources concerning the struggles with frost 
and storm, the scant fare, and general desolation that belong to 
life in that weird and colourless clime. Mr. Reid’s descriptive 
powers come in with effect in aid of his ready pencil. His art 
seemingly confines itself to landscape, else we should have been 
glad of the opportunity of judging for ourselves how far the 
familiar types of Minna and Brenda are perpetuated among the 
existing daughters of the soil. One thing seems clear, happily for 
the prospects of such visitors as our author’s tale of experience 
_~ attract in the same direction—namely, that the hospitality 
and genial ways of the Udallers of old are well represented 
among the landowners of the present day. If less jovial or 
loud of speech, the successor of Ganee Troil shows the fruits of 
a culture and a cosmopolitan experience at that time unknown, 
while the spirit of Triptolemus Yellowley would rejoice over the 
signs of scientific and economic husbandry which betoken the 
influence of what, from a hyperborean point of view, would be 
called the “canny South.” The first aspect of these shores, 
however, is bleak and cold enough. Two young damsels who, 


* Art-Rwnbles in Shetland. By Joun T. Reid. Edinburgh; Edmonston 


in company with our author, were revisiting their birthplace 
on board the clipper schooner Matchless, scarcely knew Lerwick 
in, and thought it wondrous bare and bleak after the coast 
of Fife, which they had just left, with its patches of rich ver- 
dure, tree-clad hills, and thriving villages fil of populous life, 
lit with warm glints of sunlight. ‘Even in May the air was frosty, 
though clear, and sea and sky wore sober hues of grey. The houses, 
built Venice-like in the water, look hoar and weatherbeaten. Most 
of them have a door to the sea as well as to the street, and within 
a few yards of them a very fleet of yachts and little fishing-boats 
lies at anchor. A jolly little boatman, with cheeks as bright as a 
ripe cherry, took wpe | possession of our traveller. It isa rule, we 
learn, for a boatman who takes you ashore to consider that he has a 
right to you during your stay in the place. The ac@>mmodation 
which this long-shoreman offered was not over inviting—namely, 
“one small room, with a two-storied box bed, the under compart- 
ment of which was let, and the tenant of it was just crawling out 
cautiously, to avoid hitting his crown on the upper story where 
the host said his guest was to sleep.” It was further hinted that 
a strange bedfellow might at times turn in along with him. A 
sketch of this portentous piece of native furniture is given by the 
author further on. No wonder that he declined this somewhat 
startling arrangement, and found more congenial quarters at the 
homely but comfortable boarding-house of a neighbouring “ gude- 
wife.” A commodious hotel has since been opened facing the 
sea. From thence good horses and divers quaint travelling ma- 
chines can be had on hire, as well as the rough native shclties, so indis- 
pensable to the ordinary tourist over mountain pass and fell. Our 
traveller, for his part, was favoured with exceptional powers 
as a pedestrian, thinkin lightly of forty or‘ fifty miles a day 
across country, with a “bittock” of ten or a dozen extra miles 
thrown in by reason of an unlucky turning at some critical point 
of the route. The study of the painter's art is pursued in Shet- 
land under difficulties. The days suitable for outdoor painting 
are few compared with the days of fog and rain. It became 
Mr. Reid’s wont to select the dull and a days for travelling, 
hoping thus to secure the better use of any chance sunshine while 
sketching. It was in a tremendous downpour of rain that he crossed 
Bressay Sound to explore the bold and ay samp headland known 
as the “‘ Noup of Noss,” which forms the theme of two or three of 
his most striking illusttations, On the way he had to scamper 
over heath and bog and stony hill, passing Pictish burghs and 
monumental stones of unknown antiquity and purpose, and “lakes 
so old and dead-looking that they seemed but the shadows of 
lakes that once were.” We can imagine so grim and ghostly a 
scene outdoing in sombre and awful majesty Mr. M‘Whirter’s 
notable “ Lake Coruisk, Isle of Skye,” in this year’s Academy Exhi- 
bition. The coast of Noss was found literally lined with wreck- 
wood. At the foot of the cruel black cliffs the waves broke in 
sullen masses, flinging their foam and spray far inland over the 
highest summits, blackening and withering the sod. Mr. Reid’s 
engraving well represents the abrupt contours and hard texture of 
these granitic rocks, split by the frosts, if not the ancient earth- 
quake shocks, of unnumbered years. Bolder and more dizzying still 
is the chasm which separates the “ holm,” or isle, of Noss, from the 
parent cliff. Across this perilous void a cradle passes, hung from 
stakes fixed on the top of the island rock two hundred years ago 
by a hard pas climber, who, disdaining to return by the safe 
transit he had established, fell and perished in his descent. From 
the summit the eye roams over a wide and picturesque panorama, 
enlivened by untold myriads of tribes of the air, who float and 
wheel ’tween sky and sea like a snow shower on a wintry day. 
Their rude and melancholy music brings to the traveller's cars in 
the remote distance recollections of the olian harp or the hum 
of a busy city. Their warning cry, the safeguard of many a wan- 
derer on the stormy deep, has often, as in the instance before 
turned back the benighted wayfarer’s steps from the brink of the 
deadly precipice. 

The west coast of Shetland, lashed by the fierce Atlantic, is 
much bolder and far more picturesque than the east. Hillswick, 
the home of Claud Halcro’s “ Bonnie Mary,” forms the centre of 
this district, encircled by a galaxy of natural beauties, grotesque 
stacks, precipitous holms, and dark tortuous caverns. At Mavis 
Grind, a romantic ridge, the mainland is all but rent in twain b 
the action of the ceaseless surges, and a narrow band of roc 
divides, by no more than twenty or thirty feet, the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. Hillswick Ness furnishes a fine study for the 
pencil. Another peculiar and highly characteristic feature is 
seen in the Heads of Grochen, a range of massive cliffs of richly- 
coloured granite. Still more inviting to the artist is the sin- 
gular group of the “ Drongs”—curious out-stacks, rising like 
pillars from the sea, the relics of a lofty ite wall riven by 
the storms and shattered by the billows of centuries. Mr. Reid 
has given us this splendid subject from several points of view. The 
days being at their longest, there was literally no darkness, and he 
could prosecute his studies all the night long. He often sat 
till midnight painting the Drongs. His view of Rona’s Hill over 
the Urie Frith is probably a unique instance of a sketch taken 
at midnight. The sun, just dipping behind the crest of the hill, 
cast a soft radiance over the sky. A reflected light, silvery, lumi- 
nous, and mellow, gilded the g surface of the voe. All that we 
have to regret is that Mr. Reid cannot give us the varied and ex- 
pressive tints which no doubt, in his original sketch, perpetuated 
so rare and delicious a po of aerial beauty. A striking contrast 
to this soft and tranquil scene is the grim mass of the Dore Holm, 
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a detached rock, dark and forbidding in colour, well compared 
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by the author to the skeleton of some huge antediluvian monster. 
rough its gigantic bulk the force of the waves has cut a 
magnificent arch, seventy feet in height, beneath which yachts of 
considerable tonnage may pass in full sail. A similar sapping 
of the hard rock is seen in Christie’s Hole, a dark cavern to 
the north of Hamna Voe, where the towering cliffs are literally 
riddled by winding vaults and caves. In very quiet weather 
these weird, dark passages can be threaded by a boat cautiously 

liding along, till a roomy but sunless recess opens out upon a 
ae frequented by numerous seals. Sumburgh Head, the scene 
of Cleveland's shipwreck, and Fitful Head, on the summit of 
which the cave of Norna the dreaded Reim-kennar is still 
pointed out by the shuddering natives, could not fail to find 
a place ing our artist’s portfolio. Within a few yards of the 
ruins of Jarlshoff has risen, we are told, within the last few years, 
the fine new house of Sumburgh, commanding a romantic out- 
look over the ever changeful roost, with a distant view of Fair Isle, 
which lies midway between the southern cape of Shetland and the 
Scottish mainland, On this rugged and barren islet the Duke of 
Medina and his Spanish sailors had in 1588 to endure no little 

rivations ere intelligence of their disaster could be conveyed to 

cotland, and proper supplies could be despatched. “The islanders, 
seeing not only their cattle, sheep, fish, and fowls devoured by the 
hungry strangers, but likewise their ponies, availed themselves of 
the darkness of night to y their beasts, and what still remained 
of their provisions, to caves known to theméelves alone, where the 
Spaniards might not disturb them.” The slender annals of these 
out-of-the-way regions furnish Mr. Reid with many an historical 
allusion and pleasant anecdote. A glimpse or two into a cottage 
interior enables us to realize much of the home life of the simple 
islanders, and a few “ notes,” furnished by an intelligent school 
teacher, supplement in an interesting way what our author’s lively 
pen and pencil so graphically set betcre us. For its size and scope 
this record of art-rambles may be classed among the most choice 
and highly-finished of recent publications of this sort, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


are the most remarkable among the American books at 
present on our table are two small volumes by ladies belong- 
ing to that advanced school of social reformers which, not content 
with revolutionizing the nation, aspires to effect a revolution in the 
home, and thinks it of little use to efface all the distinctions of 
race and class unless they can also abolish the subordination of 
sex. From one point of view at least, the advocates of ““ Woman’s 
Rights” are entitled to the commendation of a more thorough 
consistency, a more unflinching courage in the pursuit of their 
theory, than the most daring disciples of Mazzini or of Comte. 
For, after all, the oldest of social distinctions are not older than the 
dawn of history, or of that quasi-history which archeologists have 
recently constructed from the evidence of monuments, of poetry, 
and of language itself; while the subordination or “ subjection of 
women” dates back to the very commencement of human society, 
and has never, even in the wildest days of anarchy, been for a 
moment interrupted. To overthrow the most ancient, most 
deep-rooted, most solid institutions of human ordinance or 
human growth, though by no means so easy or so safe a task 
as the Positive Philosophy pronounces it, is infinitely easier than 
to recast humanity itself, and to obliterate usages as old as 
mankind, if not older; for the subordination of the female sex 
appears to _— among many species of animals, whose case we 
recommend to the care of the fair enthusiasts to whom we refer, 
and the fundamental difficulty with which the latest school of re- 
formers have set themselves to grapple lies deep in the order of 
nature herself, and is not to be overcome without a reversal, or at 
least a modification, of some of the most stubborn facts of phy- 
siology. It may perhaps somewhat detract from the courage we 
ascribe to the ladies in question that of these physiological facts 
they are for the most part profoundly ignorant. Those who, in 
despite of craniology, physiognomy, and anatomy, to say nothing 
of history, believe that the negro is simply an Anglo-Saxon with 
a dark pigment under his skin, and find no obstacle to their theor 

in the fact that the negro has everywhere been enslaved wit 

ease, while the Anglo-Saxon has everywhere fought his way to 
freedom and ascendency, easily contrive to believe that woman ?s “ un- 
developed man,” and that her want of development is owing simply 
to repression, and her subordinate position in every age and country 
an eflect simply of the brute force of the stronger sex. Such, at 
all events, appears to be a very popular creed among the ladies 
of the Northern States. Miss Penny, the author of the first of 
the two volumes before us*, has been compelled by her vocation 
to use her powers of observation with an acuteness inconsistent 
with absolute faith in the formule of her school; and some of 
her remarks on the difference between the mental and moral quali- 
ties of men and women are sensible, while others are plausible if 
not sound, Unhappily, she has not mastered some of the first 
conditions of intelligent writing on the subject she has chosen. 
A writer on Work and Wages might have taken pains to read 
Mr. J.S. Mill; and, having done so, would have known better 
than to ascribe the inferior payment of female labour to the will 
of the employer. She would have known that the employer has 
no choice in the matter; that the rate of women’s wages is fixed 


* Think and Act. <A Series of Articles pertaining to Men and Women, 
Work and Wages. By Virginia Penny. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Claxton, 


by competition; that the number of labourers and scarci 
work forces it down to the minimum; and that that minimum ig 
lower than in the case of men, simply because a man’s wages can. 
not in the long run sink below the amount which will su 
four pegple, while a woman’sneed not be more than enough for one— 
because men labour for families, women generally for themselves, 
And we should have expected from a lady who has shown some 
power of intelligent observation the obvious reflection that if, as 
she admits, women are almost universally deficient in thorough. 
ness of knowledge, and are not equal to men in power of hard 
work, the two things are probably to be traced to some original 
and ineradicable difference in quality of mind; in short, that 
women are not as capable as men of sustained mental application, 
Such an admission would soon lead a candid and thoughtful in- 
quirer to conclusions fatal to all her preconceived ideas. Again, we 
are somewhat surprised to find an American authoress not 

ing, but assuming as of course, that a large proportion of women 
are not to marry. Ina society where there are more men than 
women this assumption is surely unsound; and if it be true in fact, 
it argues that something is out of joint. The men would marry if 
they could do so without heavy sacrifices; they are not too 

to sustain a family in comfort; if they are deterred from mar 

it must surely be by some grievous error or unreasonable exac- 
tion on the part of the women. Despite all these and other 
obvious shortcomings and omissions in argument, the papers of 
which this volume is composed are far above the average standard 
of the school to which Miss Penny belongs, and some of their 
suggestions would have real value if applied to a community 
which, like our own, contains far more women than can reasonably 
hope to marry. 

A more pretentious work is that entitled Studies in General 
Science *, by Antoinette Brown Blackwell. The essays of which 
it consists would not bear comparison with the writings of an 
second-rate masculine author on the same subjects, but they are 
likely to find a good many readers among women, and among 
men who have as little taste or leisure as women for severe 
scientific study ; for they handle with boldness and confidence a 
class of questions which true science has failed to solve and which 
the masters of science have generally avoided—those, namely, 
which arise when physical research comes into contact with the 
frontier lines of metaphysics or theology. Reasonings from the in- 
destructibility of matter and the conservation of forces to the im- 
mortality of the soul would never attract the abilities of a Faraday 
or a Huxley, because their masculine intellects would at once discern 
the impossibility of establishing the analogy which a feminine 
writer assumes, and on which the whole force of the argument 
depends. A series of similar reflections—metaphysical deductions 
from the later discoveries of physics—forms the staple of the 
volume; a volume which affords a very apt illustration of the 
difference between the intellectual calibre of a superior woman 
and that of really superior men. 

The claim of Americans to a peculiar immunity from flunkeyism, 
as the result of republican institutions and education, is acknow- 
ledged most readily and unreservedly by those who never meet 
Americans, and rarely read American books or newspapers. To 
such credulous persons we recommend the perusal of an elabo- 
rate account ¢ of Admiral Farragut’s European visit in the flag- 
ship Franklin—a visit which had no ostensible purpose, and no 
visible result, and the most notable incidents of which were the 
courteous receptions given to the American officers in a number 
of European Courts. Why this large and expensive book was 
written and published, except to assure the Americans that one of 
their most distinguished seamen had visited the palaces of the 
Tuileries and of Tzarskoe Zelo, and had been civilly treated by 
Napoleon III. and Alexander IL., we cannot conceive; any more 
than we can understand why, in a despatch announcing his visit to 
Portsmouth, the Admiral should have thought it necessary to 
observe that he had met with the greatest “kindness and courtesy.” 
We should have supposed that even Americans would take for 
granted the courteous reception of their squadron and its com- 
mander by the princes and fleets of all friendly Powers. 

All chess-players, and a good many people who care little for 
chess, will be interested and amused by Professor Allen’s Life of 
Philidor.{ The curious will be glad to know that the name by 
which the oldest of the great European masters of the game is 
known is not, in spite of its sound and apparent derivation, one of 
those Grecized or Latinized forms of real or adopted surnames 
which were common in a somewhat earlier period. It is said to 
have been bestowed by Louis XILI. on the first of the great 
chess-player’s family who became known to the Court and the 
public—Michael Danican. The latter was so successful in his first 
musical performances before the King that Louis pronounced 
him to be “another Filidori,’ the name of a famous Italian 
hautboy wage! who had delighted the French Court a short time 
before. The sobriquet thus bestowed upon Danican was retained as 
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Putnam & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
t The Life of Philidor, Musician and Chess Player. By George Allen, 
Greek Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. With a Supplementary 
Essay on Philidor, as Chess-Author and Chess-Player. By ‘Tassilo Von 
Heydelrand und der Lasa, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


Kansen, & Hatlelfinger. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


a, of the King of Prussia at the Court of Saxe-Weimar. New 
ork and Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. London: Triibner & Co. 
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a second surname by his family until, in the reign of Louis XV., 
it attained a world-wide celebrity in the — of his great- 
dson. ‘The younger Philidor, like all his ancestors, was at 
first a Court musician, copyist, and composer, and learned chess 
in the course of his professional avocations, that game being 
the only recreation allowed to the Royal musicians while in at- 
tendance at the chapel where the King heard mass every morning. 
Philidor is reported to have distinguished himself by his pro- 
ficiency in the game before he had emerged from childhood ; his 
reputation soon brought him into notice, and led to his bein 
matched against the best players at the Café de la Regence an 
other places of aristocratic resort, and later in life led to his esta- 
blishment in England as a professional chess-player, assisted and 
salaried by a number of noblemen and gentlemen who formed 
themselves into a club for the encouragement of the game and the 
support of its greatest living master. Thechess-player will find much 
interesting matter in the appendix, which contains an elaborate 
criticism of several of the most characteristic games recorded by 
Philidor, and especially in the discussion of his style of play and 
relative “ force ” as compared with the celebrities of more recent 
times. It is certain that in such mere tows de force as blindfold- 
aying he never reached the marvellous facility displayed by one 
le performer, and his ideas of the science of the game are ad- 
mitted by his biographer and critic to have been less accurate and 
complete than those of his successors, as might be expected from 
the length of time during which, since his death, chess has been a 
subject of intense technical and even scientific study to men of 
equal powers with his and higher education. , 

Two unpretending volumes on the game and wild sports of 
America will have some attractions for English sportsmen. The 
first * is a practical treatise on the choice of guns, powder, and 
accoutrements, on their use and management, and on the various 
kinds of sport which the woods, and especially the prairies, of the 
States afford. The writer recommends in strong terms the use of 

ns made by the best English makers, and gives instructions for 
their selection and adaptation to the requirements of the individual 

rtsman; but the rest of his work is addressed almost exclu- 
sively to American readers, and to Englishmen who may be able 
to visit the haunts of the American wild-fowl. The latter are 
different from their English congeners; and their habits, the 
localities in which they are to be found, and the conditions of the 
sport, are for the most part so unlike anything with which the 
merely English sportsman is acquainted that the work can have 
only a theoretical interest for the generality of readers in this 
country. The other volume, entitled Adventures in the Wilder- 
ness t—which relates, however, only to wild regions in the Eastern 
States—is narrative in form, and, besides being more readable, con- 
veys a livelier idea of the realities of American field sports. Both 
authors are enthusiastic sportsmen, and the experiences of Mr. 
Murray during his rough camp-life among the Adirondacks—the 
Highlands of New York—are told with sportsmanlike gusto, and 
interspersed with some of those anecdotes of more daring and 

rilous adventure in remoter wilds, or in older days, before the 

dian had entirely disappeared from the Eastern States, with 
which, if American writers are to be believed, every old hunter 
and trapper is ready to enliven the bivouac, or beguile the tedious- 
ness of a long day’s watching for the larger game. 

A work of considerable scientific and practical value is Dr. 
Foster’s account of the Mississippi Valley }, the fruit of years of 
personal experience and exploration. The geography of the in- 
terior of the North American continent presents at least as many 
remarkable features as any other region in the world; and nearly 
all are touched on, more or less carefully and elaborately, in this 
treatise, which, though professedly confined to the Valley of the 
Mississippi, really takes in all that is most noteworthy in a general 
survey of the whole country between that river and the Pacific. 
The varieties of soil and climate in that vast region are many and 
strikingly diverse. There are the rich alluvial “bottoms” of 
the valleys, formed by the deposits of the rivers, which are con- 
stantly changing their courses; there are the dense forests with 
their gigantic trees and rich brushwood, the pestilential swamps 
formed by stagnant water and decaying woods, and the “ oak- 
har age where the trees grow like those of an English 
park, shading a sward perfectly free from jungle or underwood ; 
there are the prairies or treeless plains, sometimes “rolling ” 
like the waves of a solidified sea, sometimes as absolutely level 
as the sea in a dead calm; and finally, there are the arid, 
barren, salt-incrusted plains of the Great Basin of Utah, cut 
off from all communication with the sea, like the Valley of the 
Jordan, and giving off by evaporation from the surface of its 
lakes and the dry soil of its plains as much water as rains 
and mountain streams can supply. The climate varies almost as 

* On the Wing: a Book for Sportsmen. By John Humstead. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., Successors to Ticknor & 
Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

+ Adventures in the Wilderness ; or, Cump Life m the Adirondacks. By 
William H. H. Murray. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., Successors to 
Ticknor & Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 186. 

t The Mississippi Valley: its Physical Geography, including Sketches of 
the Topography, Botany, Climate, Geology, and Mineral Resources, and 0; 

the Progress of Development in Population and Materiat Wealth. By J. 
W. Foster, LL.D., President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment .of Science ; joint Author of “ Foster and Whitney’s Report on the 
Geology of the Lake Superior Region”; Lecturer on Physical Geography 
and Cognate Sciences in the University of Chicago, &c. &c. Illustrated by 


strikingly as the features of the land; from the malarious, moist, 
tropical atmosphere of New Orleans, and a considerable part of 
the lower course of the great river, to the dry healthy heat of 
Utah, and the alternations from intense cold to intolerable heat, 
which characterize great part of the central country. In one part 
of this vast region the soil actually seems to float; and neither 
foundations for houses nor graves for the dead can be dug in the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans without coming upon what seems 
to be a continuous and inexhaustible body of water at a few feet 
below the surface. In another, the Colorado, flowing hundreds 
of feet below the surface of the country, leaves a desert table- 
land above and around it. All the chief peculiarities of these 
differing regions and climates are described, and their relation 
to the geological character and history of the continent discussed 
with great care and evident knowledge by the author, whose 
reasonings are not the less interesting that his conclusions do 
not always agree with those most familiarly known, if not ex- 
actly accepted, among English readers. Another work, deal- 
ing with a small fragment of the same topic, is a narrative of 
certain exploring expeditions in the Great Basin, with a view to 
ascertaining the convenience and practicability of what appeared. 
to be the most direct route between the North-Western States and 
San Francisco; it contains, also, some interesting observations on 
questions of climate, geology, and temperature.* 

The Tennesseean in Persia t is anarrative of missionary enterprise 
in the latter country, characterized no doubt by much earnestness 
and honest zeal, but deformed and rendered offensive by the worst 
faults of two styles, both peculiarly repellent to all who do not 
share the tone of thought which inspires them—that of the 
American patriot and that of the theological ¢rusader. Those 
who do not feel, or can overcome, the distaste which most persons 
will feel for the extraordinary mixture of spread-eagleism and 
Puritan phraseology, of fine writing and professional cant, which 
are apparent at the very outset, may, as the preface promises 
them, tind occasionally an interesting account or readable descrip- 
tion in the record of Mr. Rhea’s mission and its labours. 

Some other theological works are on our list, of which a new 
translation of Swedenborg’s True Christian igtont, and a con- 
spectus of the wr in the four Gospels relating to the closing 
scenes of the Saviour’s life §,.so arranged and connected as to 
form a continuous story, are alone deserving of special mention. 

Among those valuable treatises ublished at the expense of the 
State and in the form of official documents, which constitute so- 
considerable and peculiar a feature in the graver departments— 
economical, political, and scientific—of American literature, we 
have now to mention a Report by a Commissioner sent on behalf 
of the State of California to the late Exhibition at Paris, concern- 
ing the production of the precious metals in all parts of the world. |i 
The mines and mining operations of the writer’s own State and its 
neighbours are of course described in most detail and with more 
intimate knowledge, but his object has been to ascertain and make 
known as fully as ible the extent to which the diggings of 
California and the silver mines of Nevada find competitors abroad, 
and to give a complete statistical and historical. account of the 
world’s supplies of gold and silver. The latter part of the volume 
is occupied with an elaborate narrative and discussion of all the 
negotiations and debates that have taken place on the subject of 
an international coinage—a narrative from which we learn, with 
some surprise, on the unimpeachable authority of a Senatorial 
Committee, that the idea of a gold standard is peculiarly and 
originally American—England, it seems, having no concern there- 
with. The Report is a valuable repertory of statistics and collec- 
tion of documents relating to these subjects which it might not be 
easy to find elsewhere, and it has therefore the merit of being, if 
not a readable or very instructive treatise, a most useful work of 
reference on important topics. 

We find among this month’s publications several works of 
fiction, one or two of which promise to be readable, if not exactly 
commendable. The Wife's is a story of domestic un- 
happiness produced by the wanton misconduct of the husband. 
Similar ppiness, caused by the faults of the wife, forms only 


* The Shortest Route to California: illustrated by a History of Explora- 
tions of the Great Basin of Utah, with its Typographical and Geological 
Character, and some Account of the Indian Tribes. By Brevet Brig.-General 
J. H. Simpson, A. M., Colonel Corps of Engineers, ts. S.Army. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


t+ The Tennesseeanin Persiaand Koordistan. Being Scenes and Incidents 
in the Life of Samuel Audley Rhea. By the Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, for 
Ten years Missionary in Mosul. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. New York: A. D. F. Randolh. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 

The True Christian Religion, containing the Entire Theology of the New 
Gah Foretold by the Lord in Dan. as » 14, and Rev. | - By 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. From the Latin 
Edition of Dr. J. F. T. Tafel. Translated by R. Norman Foster. Vol. I. 
+ teen Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1869. 

§ The Closing Scenes of the Life of Christ; being a Harmonized Combina- 
tion of the Four Gospel Histories of the Last Year of Our Saviour’s Life. 
By D. D. Buck, D.D. With an a oe by W. D. Wilson, D.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. don: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1869. 

|| The Production of the Precious Metals; or, Statistical Notices of the 
Principal Gold and Silver Producing Regions of the World: with a Chapter 
upon the Unification of Gold and Silver Coinage. By William P. Blake, 
Commissioner from the State of California to the Paris Exposition of 1867. 
New York: Putnam & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 


The Wife's Messengers. By Mrs. M. B. Horton. Philadelphia: 


a and Sections, Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Ca. 
1869. 


Litpineett & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 
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a small part of the mischiefs ascribed to the altogether extraordi- 
nary character of his heroine by the author of Mabel Clifton.* The 
Von Toodleburgst aspires to amuse rather than to excite or surprise 
the reader, and is humorous rather than sensational. Little Women} 
is the second part of a story of domestic life, of a kind very 
abundant in the literature of New England since the fashion was 
set by the authoress of the Wide Wide World. 


* Mabel Cli A Novel, By Frank Brierwood. Clax- 
1305, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


+ The Von Toodleburgs ; or, the History of a very Distinguished Family. 
By F. Colburn Adams, Author of “ le Pereire, or cc Sovereign 
Rule of South Carolina;” “Our World ;” “Chronicles of the Bastile 3” 
“An Outcast,” &c. &c. illustrated from original Drawings by A. R. Waud. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low, 
fen, & Marston. 1868. 

} Little Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth,and Amy. Part II. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. With illustrations. Boston : Roberts others. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston, 1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY, SPECIAL DESIRE.— PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS.—St. James’s Hall._LAST CONCERT THIS 
SEASON, June 28. 10s. 6d.; Bal 78 Unreserved Seats, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; 
Orchestra —Lam & Co., 63 N Street; Austin, St. James's Hall; 
Chappell, Mitchell R. Olivier, Prowse, and Hays. 


MUSICAL UNION.—LUBECK, oxpoeely for the LAST 
MATINEE (Tessiay), will play. with Madame A humann’s Duet for Two 
Pianofortes, Solos, &c. (vide Program: 


1 A KOLAR, LUBECK, AUER, DEMUNCK, Ries, 
Bernhardt, Svendsen, Lavigne, i, Tyler, Jakeway, and Paquis; Vocalist, Madlle. 
an; Accompanyist, Ganz —at the GRAND' MA TINEE ‘of the MUSICA AL UN ION, 
St. Tuesday, June 29, at Three o'clock. The Septets of B 
the Duet of Schumann for By 0 Pianofortes; Solos on Viol! o™ hg &c.—Early ap lication 
for Tickets advisable, 10s. 6d. each, a8 at Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, and Ollivier’s, Bond Street; 
and of Austin, at the Hall. 


J. ELLA, Director. 


"HE (HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East 

(close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls. Ca ialogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


(GUSTAVE DORE —DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ROSSINI,” “ TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten to Six. — Admission, 1s. 
Al, the ALPS, including a large New Picture 
BLANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS by ELIJAH WALTON.—Pall 

Mall Cor 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. THOMPSON'S), from Ten to Six. Admission (with 


Catalogue), Is. 
“VICTORIA COLLEGE, Jersey. — The next TERM will 
apply to the Rev. W. O. Creave, LL.D., 


commence August 3.—For further inform 


Principal. 
Victoria COLLEGE, Jersey. —BOARDERS are received 
Rev. D. E. NORTON, Classical Master.—Terms (including College Fees), 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford—Founded 1597. 
Endowed with nee 5 Exhibitions _s £40 per_annum for Four Years, and Sixty 
Foundation Scholarships. At tne present d So Five Fellowships and Seven Scholarships at 
Cambridge and ford are held by Pupils. of this School._Address, Rev. A. Leeman, 
Aldenham, Watford. 


: TPPINGHAM.—An EXAMINATION will take place in the 
School-room on Easter Tuesday, annually, for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS; Two of the 
value of £59 per annum each, Two of t! 

for Three Years. At the end of the three years, Two Scholarships of £50 ri annum each will 
a!so be offered for Competition annually, tenable at the School for Two Years. This arrange- 

ment is instead of the Competition hitherto open for Two Scholarships at that time. 
There are also a Scholarship, and Prizes, to the value of £80 4 annum, given away in the 
con by Examination, the week following, for knowledge of English Grammar and English 

iterature. 


(FOR CREST I HALL, Warberry-Hill, L, Torquay, fo for the SONS 


under the Kev. T. R. 


value of £30 per annum each, tenable at the School 


Tmax CIVIL, TELEGRAPHIC, and PUBLIC WORKS 
cate AINA TIONS. —CANDIDA TES are specially the above, in all the Sup. 
required, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Bou Tur 


EDucation in PREPARATION for NAVAL EXAMINA. 
TIONS.—EASTMAN’S ROYAL NAVAL ACADEM jouthsea. 
At the Examination in last SUCCESS UL NAVAL 
At the LAST Examination ONE THIRD of all tees SUCCESSFUL NAVAL CADETS paseeg 
m EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY. 


More th than 900 Pupils od. catered H H. Service. 
Pupils are received from Ten years of Ba ryree. 
For every information, address Dr. SPIC: RN as above. 


JOLEESTONE — —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


sae end Mr, J. JEAFFRESON, M-A, of Lincoln the 
ate Prine of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare for the 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terme and references on applica 


(OXFORD MATRICULATION or RESPONSIONS.— An S.— An 
OXFORD M.A., Rooter of a small Country Parish near Oxford, has a V: for a 

ror to pre for Matriculation or Kesponsions. ‘Number limited to Six. 
atisfuctory. ‘Terms, £150 per annum. address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Ox! ford. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G, 


F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
from Nine 


Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS 
ears ofage. Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, Une Mile from Rugby. A list of 
ferees—including the Kev. Dr. Kenneoy.Canonof Ely, Regi F of Greek. 
TS y, and Parente s—sent on app) Terms, inclusive, under 
£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, , 


XAMINATIONS -—Dail aration in ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES (Four), NATURAL SC aye and MILITARY SUB- 
JECTS, by the recent HEA D of an INDIAN GOVERN ME ILLEGE. Successful and 
Experienced.— Address * W."’, 36 Store Street, Bedford og wie 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours of Cambridge, who a to settle in Goameny for afew yean, 
wishes to meet with a few mere PUPILS before he leaves England. Number limited to Six,— 
Address, -» Wyards, A 


A MARRIED FRENCH PASTOR, now visiting London, 

wishes to receive into his House, near Rouen, TWO PUPILS, aged trom Twelve to 

Seventeen years. They will be instructed, se m ay be desired, in French, Latin, Greek, 

portunities are offe: ‘o the Pupils of en: erences in 

given.—For Terms, &c., apply by to Monsieur M., Liotly House, Blackheath 
ill, S 


SCHOOL for a limited number of YOUNG LADIES at the 
House of a CERGTMAR of Christian Prindiaies, living close to a Swiss Town, 

Tuition complete. Good Masters. ure German and French spoken. Latin, Musi xd 
Painting taught. Great care taken for Health and Comfort. ‘Terms, £40 per annum. 

few Extras. The Clergyman's Lady, who directs the School, will come to London, and m4 
when desired, the Pupils to Switierland with her.—References are kindly permitted to 
C. GILEs, Esq., Elm Villa, Bre: x ; Rev. J. W. HopaGson, Leigh House, Brighton ; 
Rev. W. Laxaswaw, West Grinstead, Horsham of whom Circulars and full 
may be 


Miss ¢ GLYN (Mrs. E. S. DALLAS) announces that she is now 
in London, and will teach READING and SOCUSION, , Gute her leisure from 

Engagements, to to Statesmen, Clergymen, and Barristers, as well to Ladies. — Letters to 

be addressed to S. Darras, care of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New b Bond Street. 
A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, Scholar Classical) 
of his College, and late of a Public School, wishes an Engagement as ee 
Private Family during the Long Vacation. Good Disciplinarian, High refere: 
Address, at once, A. Z., Post Office, Norfolk Street, — 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Schoclmaster) desires to take C > tale Cheap 


of a few BOYS in Au and tem! Travel! 
Address, B., care of Mr. 


“* Believe me, sir, the finest commas pe the atom is improved by a good Hotel in 


[EFRACOMBE HOTEL. Delightful Location ; ; Beautiful 


Brey TON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Eve endesvouris made 

to render this Hotel equal to its we repute. Fay with extensive 
Ses has been enlarged and i ” willbe 
7 Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHY. .—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


GUSSEX, near a First-class Station and Market Town.—For 
gale. an attractive RESIDENTIAL ESTATE or HUNTING- 
BOX, with mearty 20 Acres of LAND. The por poe which is of handsome elevation, is 
delightfully seated in Park-like Grounds, rich old ture and meadow ; tastefully-arranged 
Pleasure and Kitchen Gardens, un, Vinery, first-class Stubling, Coach- 
house, Farmyard, Carriage Drive, &c. he possesses a considerable frontage to the 
‘Turnpike Road, and is considered to be one fe the ras unique and compact Estates in Sussex. 
inexpensive to keep up, yet extremely attractive in all its features. Price £5,500.—Cards of 
Messrs. Akerman & Stave, 8 Regent Street, . who have personally inspected the 
Property, which is in beautiful order. 


(CALLAGHAN ’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES 
of matchless quality.—23A New Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to Voigtliinder, Vienna. 


PILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. W.; Factory, 3 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of ane choicest Woods, so artistically 
us to be equal to them in effect and pie fe and at halft rice. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from | CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73. and 75 Brompton Road. Established 18) 

.B.—See also our Illustrated Cotalogne of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 

(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 


WILLIAM A, & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemcn, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, AND —— TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


and G 
Fellow eh ‘Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Chassies: F irst Class in 
Law und Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
The age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. iy ‘the 
Domestic arrangements the Pupils are treated in every respect as Members of the Family. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas ; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English History and Arithmetic for C 
feat ea preparing for all Departments of both Serv. 


CAUTION. _JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASIIWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Siationers’ Hall, and each yee is marked with their Name as above, and the 
ress, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 


Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Squaie. 
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[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 

in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, petses, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Baance Hong Kong. 
Current Accoun nts are kept atthe Hend Office on the Termec customary with London Bankers, 
agiTierestallowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


‘Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


ootained on pplication. 
aimacned as thecurrent exchange of the day on any of the om of the Bank, free of 
charg 


Loans,and the safe custody of the same undertaken 


tdrawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 
fotery other d of B Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Royal EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Royal 


ee June 23, 1869. 

The Court of Directors an Corporation the ROYAL RxcmaNcs ASSURANCE 

do hereb: as Notice that a GENE AL COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at 

ice, at the Royal Exchange, on Wednesday, the 20th of June yoo for Siereniatnn 

by Ballot tthe following question, proposed and agreed a held this day; 

namely oa Ly a Dividend be of a Pounds per cent. on the Capital-Stock of the 
Corporation, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1869." 


The ai allot wil commence at One o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the Afternoon 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803, 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
Insurances due Gould be within dage Gast dog, 
July 9), or the same Tan become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


MPANY. 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 
[THE HAND-IN-HAND FIRE OFFICE (instituted A.D. 1696) 
makes no Charge whatever for DUTY from this 
1 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
MS emai the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174, 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


DIVIDENDS and 10. to 20 PER CENT. 


Investments 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT (post free). 
The JULY Number now 
paying and safest Stock and Share Investments of the 


It contains all the best- Day. 
CAPITAL 6. SHAREMOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will fi ble Guide. 


ind the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and relia! 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock ‘and Sh Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
MECHI’S DRESSING BAGS. 
112 Regent Street. 

Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


J OHN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronised by the 
QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers, 
London Depdt—5 Barge Yard, Bucklersbury. Birmingham. 


TRAVELLING end ESSING BAGS. 
Sti to BAGS, which 
Holding Capacity. and moderate 


MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call 
perfect Arrangement with 


combine 
Prices. 
Fon Laos. Fon Gentiemen. 
Ist size, £1 1 ist size, £2 2 
god 110 3 3 
3rd » 25 40 
= ” Mth » 6 6 
Sth » 710 
Ditto, 6th 1010 


WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
ITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


DENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and. H.LM. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 

61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Gold Half C wi Silver Half Chronomete: 
with or without a Key, 4 with or without a Key, from..... 0 


Gold Hunting, Case extra . Silver Half Chronometers in Hun 
Gold Geneva Watches, 
and guaranteed, from . -770 M ne Chronometers, 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 4s, 
Drawing-room ye Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, winding with or a 
E. DENT 2 CO. & CO., c Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


ANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery variety of style and finish. 

ANE'S—Electro-plated sand Forks, Tee and Cofice Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
Dish-covers and Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 15s.,308.,408., 63s., 785. 

o’S—Papier Maché Zee in Sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns 

¥ rand Brass rT} ettles, Stew and Preserving 

aS. "S_ Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsorne stock. 

*S—Domestic Baths for every p' 

—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and a atterns. 

Bedsteads, in Iron and Brees, with Beddi ne. of ‘Supe jor quality. 

] ter Stoves, imp Ranges, 

—Cornices and eae great variety of patterns. 

Tin and Japan Goode, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

Mats, &c., well made,strong,and serviceable. 

Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers,Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 


> 


> 


> 
BRI 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Carer Orrice—! OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding Sums canned by this Company, with the Bonuses 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, entirely of I; 


amount to upwards of £950, 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 
It will hence be seen that ample Secuarry is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
vited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will cugeee that all kinds of Assur- 
ances muy be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


BONUS NOTICE. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Esrabuisnep 1n 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
At the Fourth Septonatal Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus awarded to Fyten of 28 
standing was £37 13s. 4d. per cent. on the amount of Premiums received in the last 
The additions made to Policies vary from £1 5s. to £2 Ils. 8d. per cent. per annum =, the 
Gum Assured, cad give an an average of more than £1 15s. per cent. per annum on the Sum 
ges. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Esrapuisuzp 1821.—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Hulse Berens, Picherd M. Harvey, Esq. 


accrued thereon, amount 
in First-class Securities, 


Charice Wan 8h Lefevec, Esquy 
arles Wm. Curtis, aw evre, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Forquhar, Bart. James Morris, Esq. 

rc! am! ton, enry Vigne, 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq. 


Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. BROWN, Esq. 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must be renewed at the Head Office, or with 
the Agents, on or before the 9th of July. 
‘The full benefit of the Abolition of the Government Duty will be afforded to Insurers. 
retary. and Forms of Proposal free on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—_FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income~UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 

with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have teen made, Bonuses amounting in theaggrcgate 

to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 


Chandeliers, newly: patterns in Glass and Bronze, 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
REFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICEHOUSES, 


structed on the same Principle as those recommended by the WENHAM LAKE I 
COMPANY:— 


No. | Long. | Wide. High. | Price. 
Ft. In | Ft. In. Ft. In. £84, 

1 2 1 u 2 440 
2 2 10 2 0 2 0 41 0 
3 3 4 2 0 2 0 650 
4 3 1 3 2 0 710 0 
A Small Size. with Water Tank £2 10 0 
A Large Cabinet do. 4140 
Ice Pails or Pots 8s. to 30s. 
Do. Moulds 6d. to 138. 
Do. Making Machi 1308, 


* | and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has one devoted exclusively the display of BATHS and 
Stock of each is at once the varied ever 


The argest, newest, most 
submitted to the public and ae | at prices s' proportionate with those that have tended to 
istingushed in his country. Portable Showers, oa 
38s.; 6s. to 32s.; Hip, 138. 3d. to 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, oe end € Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Bathe, 
Pollee Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 45s. the set of Three. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing y appoint 


mont, to H. ae the Prince of Wales, got a CATALOGU 
of 700 Tih of his Stock, post free 


39 Oxford Strect, W.; 1, 1a, 2. and 4 Newman Street 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; 
1 Newman Yard, London. 


GHANKS'S |! PATENT LAWN MOWERS for 1869. 
The Patent Improvements recently introduced give 
, SHANKS'S MACHINE 
Several I tant d by no other Lawn Mower. 
PATENT DOUBLE-EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c. &c. 
The unprecedented Sale for 1368, the Ate forms the most 
convincing testimony how much 
ALEXANDER SHANKS & beg to that, the Exhibitorsof 
Firm to whom the Jury 


M at the Paris Exhibition, are only awarded a M 
The Silver Medal then awarded it the highest Prize ever given at any Exhibition for Lawn 


Avexanper & Son for some time been poking the Revolving Cutter of 
their Machines Self-sharpening—that is, with on both Sides when 
the Cutter becomes blunt by running one way, it c: = be 3 versed, 
or sharp of the Cutter to act against the sole-Plate.. In addition to oe A. s. & Son 
now make the Sole-Plate or Bottom Blade of their Se ee _—_ ‘Two Edges—one in front as 
usual, and one in reserve at the back ; when the front orn down, the plate has only 
to be unscrewed and the +. edge brought to the rd mg ety will be seen at a glance 
this arrangement enables the cutting parts to last twice as rane as a other Machines, where 
-edged Sole-Plate must be entirely renewed when the edge is worn down. 

A Wind-Guard has also bee: . os to prevent the Mown Grass being blown past the 
Box during the prevalence of w 

There is no ribbing with these “Machines. = Lawn when mown has a most beautiful 

appearance: being as smooth as a Vel 
of Hand Machines, incl Carriage to any Railway Station in England : 
Wiorn or Correa. ‘Wiorn or Currer. 


s. d. d. 
10-inch Machine .. 0 19-inch Machine «..715 
12-inch Machine .. 10 0 22-inch Machine .. «.810 0 
M-inch Machine .. 510 0 24-inch Machine .. .. «90 0 
_ 16-inch +610 0 


ars, containing full Particulars, and with Prices of Machines for Horse, 


The Claims paid to L ber 31, 1863, d to £7,914,299, being i ct of 8 d 
by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,801,365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


1 Cire 
Pony Donkey sent free on ication. 
very Machine warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved of can be at once 


A. SHANKS & SON, DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH, 
AND 27 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


A Stock of all Sizes of Lawn Mowers always kept at 27 Leadenhall Street. 
857 
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HEAL & SON, Tottenham puma Road, W.—The only House | 
in London exclusively for the F URNISHING. of BEDROOMS, 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


BOOKS, &e. 


DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW 


U. 
HEAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON | M MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY, postage free, on application. 


ane passe BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and ead 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


[EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CAT: ALOGUE, containing © 
Miustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


300 
FURNITURE sent tree b; 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


| SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP 


_MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for JULY, rp free, on application. 


ion ; rei 

Diary; P neiples at Stake; Life of the Hon. H ih Elliot; Doran's Saints and Sinners, 

ake’s Crimea; Faulkner's Elephant Haunts; Hellborn’s Life of Schubert Rose's America; 
Recollections of the Marquis d’ Kathleen; hy, She Author of “ Castes” Nature's 
Nobleman; Not Time's "Foal bad Sooner or Later; T! 's Kingdom; ‘and more than 
One Thousand other popular ‘Books. at the lowest current 


PATENT, No. 2,138), in Posy of and more durable than Painting and Graini 
Plastered Wallis, Ceilings, Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood selected. 
Special Desigas in any Style, and! Estimates free. 
SHOW ROOMS —26 and 27 LERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


[cE PITCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 

Wine Cups, &c. ; also the American Butter Dishes for use with Ice. The best trebly plated, 

Po mag os variety, and most reliable are those made in America by the Meriden Company, whose 
ie Agents in London are the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


[cE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY’S celebrated otal REFRIGERATORS, and new 


Dagles Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, 
combining every Modern Improvement without Then Complications, fre un- 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for noomstent succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, 
any date. Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, ” 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


equalled for Durability, and E Wenham Lake Ice, 
in Town for poo t . 3 or Packages of 2s. 5s., 9s.,and upwards forwarded into the 
by goods train perceptible waste.— “Tine rated Price Lists free at the Sole 
Office, Venham Lake Ice Company, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


TCE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, 
rappé Pails tor use with the Improved Freezing “and rel ona 


everything pote with Freezing, of the best, cheapest, most modern, and re 
character.—Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICECOMPAN Y. 140 Strand, London, W 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, /resident~The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Rutrance Fee of £6: Life 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to o Town. Members. Keading-room open 


Pp U R L A R 
No. 1.—Family Claret (Vin Ordinaire) ...........+++ 
3.—Dinner Claret (Sound full Bordeaux)... 
rt Claret (Fine flavoury Bordeaux) ....36s. 
T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 


SHERRIES. 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich). 
3.—Sound Dinner ha (Dry or rich), 
5.—Fine Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich). 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole the colebrated Receipts,and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
up lal in of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
nsumers having the ine Articles are respectfully informed 4 
they can be hedaigece from the «Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 hdwards St 
Portman Square, London, 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label,signed * Ex:izanetu Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in phen 6 of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E.LAZEN & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietorsof 
the easier pte 's Sauce, are compel led to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely ae with a view to deceive Purchase; 

by all respectable Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


TATENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Sirest Portman Squa 
Street Cavendish Square; the Detropoliten Board of Works having 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


GAUCE —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” urs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite and Digest ion. and Flavour. Leware of 
Imitations, to avoid sce, Names, LEA S. on all Bottles and Labels, 
Ask for“ LEA & PERRIN AUCE, & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all D Dealers in Sauces ehvoustient the World. 


AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S, 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 

ELLIS’S Soda, Potess, Selteer, Lithia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None genuine 
unless Corks branded “* R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin,” andeach Bottle bears their Trade Mark— 
Goaton Shield. Sold by ti Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales, 


FIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered.) 
This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties—viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d. per Tablet. 
See the Name on each. Wholesale o 

J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETIIL. 8 


WEN’sS AN TABLET, 64. 


BRAN 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 

Also EWEN’'S SANDAL-WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Pertimers. 


PARRS LIFE PILLS promote Appetite, aid Digestion, and 
Purify the Blood. 


Mr. Witriam Prewrtice, Gorleston, Suffolk, say “T really do believe Pane’s Pints are the 
best Medicine ever offered to the Public; they not only invigorate the Body, but they also 
enliven ande exhilarate the Mind.—Sept. 25, 1866.” 


MES A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or _ . will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSII, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver, Oil to bea very pure Vil, not likely: to 
create and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWAKD SMITI, F.R.S.,M “spa pret to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work** On Consumption,” write —* We think it a reat arlvantage thet there is one 
kind ot Cod Liver Oil wien is ‘universally sdmitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jong 


Sold qnly in capsuled Impen:at Half-pints, 2s. d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionevs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


Ten to 
application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea toany amount-sccording tothe supply requized.. Allthe 
w Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 

tethL Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

tng and SAUNDERS & OTLEY ’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent St Street, near the Polytechnic 


"THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies ‘of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “ Girl of the Period,” 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, New or Second-hand Copies of 
Josera Turner's POPERY IN POWER.”—Eowaarp Turyen, 
Charlotte Row, Mansion House, E. 


4O 000 , 2 elegantly bound STANDARD BOOKS.—The 

Largest, Choicest, and Cheapest Collection in London. A special CLAS- 
SIFIED LIST, selected from their Stock of Books, in extra Bindin, nee, just published, by post 
for One Stamp.. —London : BICKERS & SON, | Leicester Square, W.C. 


RIZE BOOKS.—BICKERS & SON have now ready (b 
post for One Stamp) a NEW CATALOGUE of Standard and Attractive Works specially 
adapted. for School Prizes and Presents. R. this List the Books are all elegantly and sot ond solidly 
bound in Calf extra or and a New and Perfect, while t! 
considerably under those charged the Companies.—1! Leicester er Square, Ww. 


(TAUCHN! ITZ’S EDITION of TISCHENDORF’S NEW 
TeeTAME NT may be din any Q' ities of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
poy AnstUN, Street. Cloth, 2s. 6d. and 2s.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal Terms. LOW’S 
MONTHLY BU METIN of {MEORTATION® sent post free to Customers. 


Just published, with 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full-page 
Engravings on Wood, and 16 Woodcuts in the Text, in One 
Volume, square crown 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


TPRAVELS i in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents 
of Kazbek and Elbruz. By DouGcias W. FREsHFIELD. 

“The book is written in a simple and “We are delighted with Mr. Fresh- 
manly style, and gives an agreeable im- field’s book. The lovers of mountain 
pression of the spirit in which the | scenery will read his descriptions of 
travellers carried out their design...... peaks and passes with unflagging in- 
We may congratulate Mr. Freshfield on terest, and their hearts will beat quickly 
having achieved a much rarer feat than | as they read of the adventures con- 
the ascent of mountains, that of record- | ducted with so much energy, perse- 
ing his performances in a thoroughly | verance, and intelligence.” 
satisfactory manner.” —/all Mall Gazette. Land and Water. 


London: LonGmMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, 


WO OPINIONS (Protestant and Roman Catholic) on the 
IRISH CHURCH QUESTION: Disestablish and Disendow None, by CHARLES 
TENNANT ; and Disendow All or None, in a Letter from EDMUND 8, FFOULKEs, B.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, now ready, in 8vo. price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work, By FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connexion 
of CoLer with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of Erasmus, 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or Authority ? 
An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to all Pro- 
testants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AuGustus CLIssoLD, M.A, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 


EPORT by the COMMITTEE on INTEMPERANCE for 
the Lower House of CONVOCATION of the Province of Canterbury. With 
copious APPENDIX containing Testimonies from the Clergy, Magistracy, Superin- 
tendents of Lunatic Asylums, Governors and Chaplains of Prisons, Constab’ 
and Masters of Workhouses, on the Extent and Causes, Results and Remedies, of 
Intemperance. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


RAMS, Historical and Practical. By D. G. Berri, 
Engraver to H.M.’s Post Office, H. M.'s Stationery Office, &c. &c. 
‘High Ifolborn (opposite Chancery Lane), \ 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
Now ready, in | vol. at all Libraries, 

Pak and WIDE: a Diary of Long and Distant Travel, 
1857-60. By Joserpn Friru. 

London: Warp, Lock, & Paternoster Row. 
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HE “THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. No. XXVI. 


Ss By Frepeaicx Smira. 
9. THE GIOUSs SENTIMENT CONSIDERED AS THE SOURCE OF 
CONVICTION. By Arseat Revitze, D.D. 

3. THE CANON OF MURATORI. By James D.A. 
THE SUBJECTION OF WOMAN. By Frances Power Conner. 
5, HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By Aveovusrus pe Morcan, M.A. 
6. MR. BINNEY’S SERMONS. By Jonx 
7. JOHN JAMES TAYLER:In Memoriam. By Beaarp, B.A. 

s. NOTICE OF BOOKS. 
Publishers : Messrs. Witi1ams & Nonoarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

No. XXVI. 


[HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL LEVIEW, 


(JULY 1869), 4s., Contains ; 
Fergusson on Tree and Serpent- Worship in India. 


The Saturday Review. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


AND THE GeRMAN cHURcH A century arrer | THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents ron JULY: 
1. DR. BENCE JONES ON MATTER AND FORCE. By D. D. Hearn. 
2. GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By D. R. Fearon. 
3. PICTURES OF THE YEAR. By the Rev. R. Sr. Jonw Tynwarrt. 
4. THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN ITALY. By Professor Connavo Tommast~ 
ROUDELI. 
5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. C. A. Row. 
6. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SPEAKING VOICE, By Jouw Hurras. 
7. ERNEST RENAN ON ST. PAUL. By Professor Pivurrar. 
8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, % LUDGATE HILL. 


Quatretaes it the of Anthropology. 
Wise on Race in Medicine. 
Pengelly on the Archaic Anthropology of the South of England. 
7 on the Origin of the Gau 
Comparative Anatomy of Wartebra 

Sackeon" 's Inaugural Address to the Psy inelecical Association of Glasgow. 
Bray on the Sapeaiogy of the Brain. 
The Stee of the English—Pike v. 

‘Wallace's Malay 
Baldwin's Historic Ant! 


on, Arche Archaic Anthropological Speculations. Comets. 


THE J OURNAL. the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY | Jinny’s Three Balls. 
The Diary of an Elizabet 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
CoNnTENTs oF JULY Part.— Price 7d. 


The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks. At Tattersall’s, 
Tramways for the Suburbs. 

Jack Haviland. The Comforters of the Modern Job, 
The Prophetic Pistol. 


“Ours” in Japan. 


of LONDON contains Papers by Rev. J. C. Atkinson, E. Peacock, J. W. Flower, Dr. 
. Dr. Charnock, Mr. Lewis, Dr. Hunt, Mr. Hovenden, Dr. Beigel, Mr. Pike, Mr. | A Mudie among the —— The Month: Science and Arts. 
. Dr. Davy, and Mr. Westropp. Poddins on the New Velocipede. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


London: Asuer & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


(THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. C. (for JULY), 
will be published Next Week. 
ConTENTs: 
1, DR. HANNA'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
2. HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
3. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
4. GEOLOGICAL TIME. 
5. DANISH LITERATURE-—LUDVIG HOLBERG. 
6. VEITCH’S LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
7. THE EARLY HISTORY OF MAN. 
8 WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
9. THE IRISH CHURCH MEASURE. 
Edinburgh: Eomonstron & Doveras. London: Hamrrron, Apams, & Co. 


Contents: 
. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
(Continued.) 
2. POETRY OF THE PERIOD: Mr. Swinburne. 
3. THE TRAGEDY OF THE STUDIO. By Mrs. Brorugrron. 
4. YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
5. A RIDE WITH THE PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 
6. A STORY OF A FRENCH CHATEAU. 
7. AFTER HORACE, 
8 SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 
(Continuation. ) 


™ TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JULY. Price 1s, 


Ricnarp New Burlington Street. 


Monthly, Illustrated, Is. 
GAINT PAULS: a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. Edited by Axtuony 
Contents ror JULY: 
THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Orienanr. 
Chapter 4.—The Eldest Son. 
5.—The Magician’s Cave. 
+»  6—The Working of the Spell. 


AD ROSAM, 
NATURALISATION AND ALLEGIANCE. 
BENEFITS. 
MARTIN FEREOL. 
VIRELAI. 
M. VICTOR HUGO’S ENGLAND. 
GOLDONI: AND LIFE IN ITALY A HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
YEARS SINCE, 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 
Srranan & Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate Hill. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is *‘ Belgravia.’’"—Morning Star. 
“ The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”— Standard. 

MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

On Monday, the 28th instant, 
for JULY. Price 1s, 
Contents: 

. STERN NECESSITY: a New Novel. By the Author of “Poor Humanity,” “No 
Church,” “ Mattie, a Stray,” &c. Illustrated by Chapter 


Tally-sho in Junction Street. Chapter 2.— 
e 


2, OSTEND GAIETIES. By Percy Fitzcrratp. Tilustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

3. MY NAMESAKE AND I. By Mrs. Casuen Hoey. 

4. A VICTIM OF PATENTS. By Wir11am Sawven. 

5. FAIRY BLOSSOMS. By Sricanp, 

6 A VERY CHARMING HOSTESS. By Joux 

7. CARTRIDGES, By the Author of “ Projectile Weapons and Explosive Compounds.” 


And Chapters 11—18 of an Original Tale, entitled A COUNTY FAMILY. 


apter 3.—Master Bridge has | 
hapter 5.— 


For JULY (3s. 6d.) will be ready on Thursday. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 

1, A YOUNG PAINTER’S FIRST WORKS, after M. Srowz. 

2. WRECK OFF DOVER, after C. Srayrrero, R.A. 

3. PLAY, from the Group of Sculpture by J. D. Carrrenpven. 

Literary Contributions, 
The Royal Academy Exhibition, Second Notice—Picture Galleries of Beaty 
Gall British Artists: William Cave Thomas, [llustrated— 
| Burgess’s Eburne a Sketch o 
in Continental States s-A Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE CARLYLE AND EMERSON 
ASSOCIATION, 


An Organised Body, with Members in all parts of the Country, to comprise all 
Coinciders with the great Leaders of Modern Thought, established to disseminate 
their Principles and Ideas and pioneer the path of Progress they have traced. Every 
admirer of Carlyle, Emerson, Matthew —- &c., is earnestly engaged, whatever 

Address, 


his position, to co-operate in the movement. on application.— 
SEcRETARY, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 


The JULY Number of THE IDEALIST, the Society's Organ, is now ready, 6d. 
Contents: 
1, ERNINA LANDON. Chapter 8.—Two Idealists. 
2. THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMAN. By Miss Ararron. 
3. TO BEATRIX DEAD. By Miss Frrru. 
4. THE WAYS AND MEANS OF PROGRESS. II.—A Glance at Things that are. 
5. MODERN ORDEALS. By the Author of “ Ella Norman,” &c. Chapter 4. 
6. TRANSITION. By the Author of “ Palingenesia.” 
7. OF PURPOSE IN POETRY—REVIEW. 
8 CORRESPONDENCE. VENEER. 


LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 4 AVE MARIA LANE. 


On the ist of July will appear 
NOwW-4-DAYS: a Monthly Magazine, which will comprise 


Magazines hitherto known as WOMAN’S WORLD and KETTLEDRUM. 
with pm addition ‘of a Chronicle of all matters affecting the Interests and Education of 
‘Women both in England and on the Continent. Price Is. 

Contents for JULY : Lucy Ferrers, by Miss Suetier— Education at Home and Abroad, by 
Mrs. Josephine Butier—Fore Romance Writers—Wild Flowers, by Mrs. pays Bernard— 
To the by Mrs. of Women, by Jessie Bouche: Half 
Brothers, by Charlton 's Voyage, rt Holls Wool P and 

By the Wayside, by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth— Butterfly—Gossip, &c. 


419 Essex Strand. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No, XXXIX., JUNE 26, 1869: 


& MY ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER. By Justry M'Carrny. Tlustrated by Louis Huard. 
9 STRANGERS IN PARIS. By Georce Avocstous Sata. 


HORACE IN PALL MALL. By Watrer Trornavry. 
II.—The Russian Dinner. III.—The London Season. 


ll. TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. By Frevericx T. Monro. 
12. TAME LUNATICS. By W. H. Lewis. 
13. THE ELOPEMENT-DOOR. Illustrated by J. L. Browne. 
4. CURATIVE POWERS OF ANIMALS, By W. E. Hatt. 
15, THE GHOSTS OF GLENLUSSA. By Corasent Bene, Author of “ Verdant Green,” &c. 
16. INTELLECT AND CRUELTY. By Geonrce Srorr. 
vv. aa = JOHUN COMPANY; or, the Adventures and Misadventures of Robert 
insieigh. 
N.B.—The Eighth Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegant!y bound in crimson cloth, bevelled | 
= full gilt side and back, gilt edges, 7s. 6d., is now ready. "Also Cases for binding (2s.), 


by I uke Limner. 
* The Volumes of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


"THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS: a Monthly Journal of 
Games—Chess, Whist, Price 6d. 
Contents or JULY 


Jottings: Labourdonnais on Four Chess Games. 
Spiritualism—Kolisch. Three Whist Games. 

Carts. Four Problems, 

Dealin; On the Wings. 

Hold Up our Cards. ‘Tom Taylor. 

Whist Wrinkles. 


Sent, post free, for One year, 6s. in Stamps, addressed 102 Strand. 
Ww. Kent & Co., Publishers, Paternoster Row. 


JATERIOR of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—THE 
BUILDER of this Week contains a View of the New Opera House, and a Section— 
Mecsas’ Marks from India—Health in Model Declliogs— Architectural Treatment of Columns 
and Piers—Sewer, Gas, and Ventilation; and other Papers. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Friday Night's Division. : uge de Paix, 
XIV. The Magistrate. 
ion Game ty Ladies at Pigeon Matches. 
| Colonial Aspiration The at 
j France (from a Pari . 
Aspects ‘of the Central Asin Royal allan 
neurrent Endowmen e eatres, 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, REVIEWS. 
‘The Caucasus. 

The Peabody Fund. Spectrum Analysis. 
| Morals in Dress. Deportment : a Countess. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition. The W. ws Office 

- English and French Post Offices. New Books. 

Occasional Notes. Forricn AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SuMMARY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing | Cross. 
Now ready, 6d. 
Al LETTER to the RIGHT HON. H. A. BRUCE, M.P., Her 
ry of Si Reference to 


Majesty's Principal Secreta ‘tate for Department. In 
PUBLIC SNOSECUTOR ia SCOTLAND: tise Hon, T. F. Kewnepy. 
Riwoway, 169 Piccadilly,W. And all Booksellers. 


published, Second and Ch Edition, beautifull ted on toned , with Portrait 
and other Tilustrations, cloth elegans t. 
THE SONGS of the BARONESS NAIRNE, Authoress of 

“The Land o’ the Leal,” with Momele from Family Papers and other Original Sources. 
Edited by the Kev. Cuanres Rocens, L 
*,* th ressed her ad tion of these beautiful Songs, the 

of which is now for the frst ti me made public. 
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The Saturday Review. [June 26, 1869, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. L. HACHETTE & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, | ALBERT (Paul).—LA POESIE, lecons faites & la Sorbonne 
Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. | pour l’ensciznement secondaire des jeunes filles. 1 vol. in-12, 3s. 6d. 
BAILLON 
THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer naturelle médicale & la 
2 vols. 21s. GRAPHIE des RENONCULACEES, with 114 Ilustr. in-8, 6s. —MONOGRAPHIE - 
DILLENTIACEES, with 50 I!lustr. in-8, 3s. MONOGRAPHIE des MAGNOLI 


I Z A’S STORY. By Gr ACE R AMS AY, Author with 55 Illustr. in-8, 3s._MONOGRAPHIE des ANONACEES, with 86 Ilustr, ine 


of “A Woman's Trial.” 8 vols. BAUDRY (F.). —GRAMMAIRE COMPAREE des LANGUES 

good iety, whi CLASSIQUES, contenant la théorie de la 
all Mall A really picture of society, which is en gree et son latin, avec rcfvrence aux Premitre 
TRUE LOVE. By Lady Dr BEravcierk, | CHAZAL (C.), professeur de dessin au Lycée impérial Napoléon,— 
Author of Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. MODELES de des écoles.—Etudes 
“ A charming story. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.”"—Post. é ézyptienne, assyricnne, dans leg 


, series of 20 Plates, 15s. in folio. Each Plate may be had separately at 1s. me Ky aa 

MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. LITTRE (E.)—DICTIONNAIRE de la LANGUE FRAN- 
Emoart, Author, Meg,” Ke, 3 vols. lature la tendue, la prononciation et les difficultés 

ble novel.”"—A th Fiamma la git des mots avec de nombreux exempies et les sy ‘nonymes, 


“histoire di di ji del 
THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Warren 


are out, forming ee 


- _ ust 76 | splendid 4to. vols. of about 1,200 pp. each. Prise » of each Part, 3s. 6d.; price of Vol. 
—— MAGE (F.).—VOYAGE dans le SOUDAN OCCIDENTAL 
THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. Neuville et ‘Tournvis,sud with Mapey toes reli, uranehies 
MARCOY (Paul)—VOYAGE travers YAMERIQUE du 
ROPES of SAND. By the Author of volumes, via 
“A Screw Loose.” 3 vols, PRIVAT-DESCHANEL. —TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE de 


PHYSIQUE.—This Treatise is one of the best and cheapest in "a 
The 719 Tlus- 


| trations have been specially engraved for the book. 
CUT ADRIFT. By A. Fonsianque, Author (Elisée)—LA TERRE, description des hénoménes 


of “ A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. de la vie du globe. Deuxi?me partie: Océan, l’Atmosphere, la Vie, with 207 Iilustra- 
“ Vigour is the uniform characteristic of ‘Cut Adrift.’""—Athenceum. tions and 27 coloured a 1 vol. grand in-8; broché, 15s.; relic, 2is. 
itre partie, les Continents, @ paruen 1867. 


| SONNET, ins de VAcadémie de Paris, docteur és 
ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Aveustus Craven, des MATHEMATIQUES, APPLIGUEES, with 
Author of “ A Sister's Story.” 3'vols. STRADA (de).—Le POINT de DEPART de la PENSEE et 


j le MEYAPHYSIQUE. 1 vol. in-12, 2s. 


TOUR du MONDE (Le).—NOUVEAU JOURNAL de VOY- 
WISE AS A SERPENT. By a. : Sr. JOHN’ AGES. “Publi sous Epovanp Cuanron, et tres- 


lus cclébres Artist 1860 leted, fi 
Biytue. 3 vols. 2d than 5.300 Orig Original Price 
Vv half morocco, 30s. 1869 is in course of publication. Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 
WURTZ (Ad.), membre de l'Institut.— DICTIONNAIRE d 
MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of CHIMIE FUR APPLIQUEE, 4 t la chim imie i 
‘ ” chimie i t 
| Je Blanc. Naquet, Salet, Sehutechberser, ‘Troost et Willm. With 
rer, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. Will be completed in 26 Parts, and form’? vols. in-8,each Part3s.6d. 0 
Messrs. L. HACHETTE & CO. are in daily communication with Paris, and procure all 
Now ready, crown &vo. with Diagrams, cloth, 6s, Pubiicatious upon the most moderate terms, and with the greatest despatch. 
T is MATTER? By Aw Inner Temptar, Author 
Wit is outed? » Author of | PARIS: L. HACHETTE & CO., 77 BOULEVARD ST.-GERMAIN. 
* . | LONDON: 18 KING WILL TAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74-75 Great Queen Street, W.C. | LEIPZIG: 3 KG@NIG-STR Asse. ° 
Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
[TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and 
ADVENTURE. By Captain Towssnexo, 2nd Life Guards. BLOCK ( Maurice). —L’EUROPE POLITIQUE et SOCIALE. 
Ps Captain ainond = | is Cae aoe and readable, and his observations upon life in 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


of scenery and sport in the 'sunday Times, | RENAN (E). —SAINT PAUL, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Iso now ready, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Serixa Epex, MERCURI et BLANC.—COSTUMES HISTORIQUES du 


12, 13, 14, et 15Sikeles. 3 vols. 4to., with 200 Coloured Plates, £12 103. 
Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.” 
“A frankly —asitton and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday passed in the Austrian - ABOU T. —MAR IAGES de PR OVIN CE. New Edition. 


Tyrol. Besides her acute observations of the habits and manners of the people, Miss Eden's | Price 3s. 6d. 
puges show her appreciation of natural scenery and the prominent objeets of eadey Bees. | a vot About's best books, which can be put unhesitatingly into the hands of Younger 
| ade 
Horst & Brackerr, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. GUIZOT: _IELANGES POLITIQUES et HISTORIQU ES. 
This day is published, Is. 1 vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
HE PRIMARY ARTICLE of FAITH in the CHURCH | % 

Pei FUTURE. By Witiam Geonvr Crarx, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, L. HACHETTE & CO., 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

Sambridge. — 

Cambridge : Dr Bert, & Co. London: & Darpy. | 
“Now ready, Second Edition, with Notes Explanatory and Corroborative, and an Additional | N EW BOO KS. 


Chapter, vloth, 8vo. “Be. 6d. 
RELAND in 1868, the BATTLE-FIELD for ENGLISH 
I PARTY STRIFE: its Grievances, Real and Factitious; Remedies, Abortive or Mis- SECOND EDITION of OLDTOWN FOLKS: the New Novel 
chievous. By Geraxp Firzoimpon, Esq., one of the Masters in ‘Chance ery in Ireland. | by the Author of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Lonomans & Co, Dublin: McGrasuan & And all Booksellers. 


THE SACRED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMINS, AS PRESERVED To US IN | | AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. 


THE OLDEST COLLECTION OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. By Lt.-Col. McCrea. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Now ready, 

(THE RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. Translated and Explained “A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CAPE BRETON. By 

Mas Mosse. M. Taylorian Erofessor of Modern European Languages in the Ricuanv Brows, F.G.S., F.R.G.S._8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Just ready, &vo. pp. clii. and 264, cloth, 12s. 6d. | | TW ENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER: an Extension and an 
Vol. L—HYMNS TO THE MARUTS, OR THE STORM-GODS. | entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's “'{'wo Years before the Mast.” With Notes and 
Will be completed in 8 Vols. Revisions. Fp. 8vo, 6s. 


Fonden : & Co. 60 Paternoster Row. NOTES on YACHTS. By Epwry Brerr. With an Illustra- 

Just published, | vol. 8vo. pp. xvi. 372 and 262, cloth, 21s. | tion by John Brerr, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
REE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, Management, a 
and History, in Bee. France, Germany, and sgnerie a, together with brief” Notices of OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. By CHARLES 


Book Collectors, and respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Collections. By Canterox Corrix. With 100 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 
Eowanv Epwaups. 
‘ONTENTS? 
Book the First. Free Town Libraries at Home. THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and other Stories. By 
Book the Second. Free Town Libraries Abroad. Ropewr Brack, M.A. 6s. 
Book tne Fourth. Brict Notices of Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit, 2IN 
ve Four! riet Notices o an 
of their surviving Collections. KATHRIN A, HER LIFE and MINE: in a Poem. By Dr. 
General Index. J.G. Uorrann, 16mo. cloth, 2s, 


Trinner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Emu JOHNSTON’ Ss TOURIST'S TRAVELLING MA APS LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 


Printed for the Kent ag ee me Society, and to be had of the London Local Secretary, 
Mr, Sa 10 tile Queen Street, Holborn. 


For 1809. 188 FLEET STREET. 
These Maps are taken a ut 5. Royal Atlas,” strongly mounted on cloth, and inserted in | 
loth Cases wi ith Reierence Index. a Just published, Is. 
s. d. | 
AND with Index to 9250 places, 7 6 TR: ADES UNIONS BILL, 1869. — Observations upon the Law 
ENGLAND cecccccesceceecseececescesceeeeesesees » 1700 4 8 O | affecting Combinations and Trades. Unions,and upon the TRADES UNIONS BILL 
IRELAND...... savenpesosvoveves on ” 5270 46 introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. THOMAS WUGiES and Mr. MUNDELLA 
SWITSERLAND « | in the present Session. By A Bannisren. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY ......... oe ~~ 1690 4» 46 | London: Witt1am Crowes & Sons, Stamford Street, and 14 Charing Cross. 
or Now ready, with 4 large Plans and 33 Wood Engravings, cloth, 12s.; or, post free, 128. 6d. 
BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS .... | HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the CONVENTUAL 
AUSTRIA ” 6300 8 0 BUILDINGS of the MONASTERY of CHRIST CHURCIL in C: ANTERBURY, 
PRUSSIA me 2550 46 ' considered in relation to the Monastic Life and Rules, and drawn up from Personal Surveys 
and Original Documentary Research. By the Rev. Kosent Witus, M.A,, F.R.S., Jacksonian 
SPAIN ..... 4100 » 46 j 
| 


Brackwooo Sons, Edinburgh and] London. 
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THE BOOK of PSALMS: a New Translation, 


| 


Jane 26, 1869.] The 


Saturday Review. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


KING AND MUNRO’S EORACE. 


Q. HORATII OPERA. Illustrated from 


Antique Gems, by C. W. Kixc, M.A. The Text and Introduction by 
HH. A. J. Munro, M.A., &c. 8vo. with nearly 300 Illustrations, 2is. 


BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Edited by ADOLPH KAMPHAUSEN. Translated from the 
Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) by G. H. VENABLES. Edited by the Rev. E. 
‘VENABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. 
SrEWART PEROWNE, B.D., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich, 8vo, Vol. 11. (completing the 
Work), 12s. 


COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, for 


the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Cripplegate. Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo, each 18s, 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. Ty the Rev. W. H. Buert. 
8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. Crown 8yvo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP TRUTHS: 


Sermons preached at St. Paul's, Pedford. By M. I’. SADLER, M.A., Author of 
“ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” &c. ep. Svo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. With an Historical and Explanatory Treatise by WILLIAM 
Gitson Humpnry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 24mo. with red 

lines and rubrics, 7s. 6d. 
“ This isa very neat Cambridge Prayer-Book, with about 180 pages at the end of historical 
and explanatory matter, well arranged, and very clearly and succinetly expressed....The most 
bout this handy book is its insertion at length of almost all the Latin and 


A 


useful feature al 
Greek originals of our present forms, for which alone it would be worth buying.” 
Literary Churchman, 


THE HARMONY of the BIBLE with EX- 


PERIMENTAL PHYSICAL SCIENCE: a Course of Four Lectures. By the 
Rev. ARTHUR RiGcG, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M_D., 


F.R.S., Author of “ Phycologia Britannica,” late Professor of Botany in 
Trinity College, Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence. | 

8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 
“We close this book with the sense of having been the better for reading it. It is the record 
of the beautiful life of a true aud good man.""—Ldinburgh Lvening Courant. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 


English Blank Verse. By Gronce Muscrave, M.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwett. 


Post 8vo. with ¢ Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., 5s. 


A 


“A volume of most refined, delicate, and beautiful poetry, of a very far higher order of 
artistic excellence than anything we have yet had from her pen.”—Literary Churchman. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S TABLE TALK. 


Series I.and II. Post 8vo. paper cover, each Is. Uniform with Charles 
— “Elia,” “ Last Essays of Elia,” and “Eliana.” To be completed in 
arts, 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE, within 


the COUNTY of DUBLIN; being a Chronicle of the House of Bagod de la 
Rath. Done into English by Mrs. Faber. Fep, 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


A CRUISE in the “GORGON ;” or, Eighteen | 


Months on H.M.S. “ Gorgon,” engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade | 
on the East Coast of Africa. Including a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. 
Livingstone. By W. Core DEVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. S8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. [ Ready to-day. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’ BiOGRAPHIES. 
THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of 


the Indies. Second Edition, crown S8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer 


of America. Second Edition, crown Svo. 6s, 


THE LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Account 


of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE LATER TALES of HANS CHRISTIAN 


ANDERSEN, Published in ‘‘ Aunt Judy’s Magazine” during the Y: 1 
and 1868, 3s, 6d. 


MRS.OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. 


By the Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” 4s. 
“ The most delightful book avowedly written for children we have ever read.""—Leader. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 


Gwynrryn. Second Edition, 4s. 


“ We only wish human biographies were always as entertuining and instructive.” 
Saturday Review, 


By 


The Comtist Utopia. 
A Visit to my Discontented Cousin. 


Currency. 

A Midnight Ride with Henry the Second, 
Life in India. Chap. 5, In the Moffussil. 
Marie de Medicis; a Queen’s Death. 


The Ever- Widening World of Stars. By 
B.A, F.R.A.S. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. CCCCLXXY. 


JULY. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. [On Wednesday next. 

CONTENTS. 

Poaching on Mont Blanc a Dozen Years 

L Ago. By Tuomas W. HINCHLIFF. 

Chaps. 11 to 16, Why Skilled Workmen Don't Go to 
Church. 

The Autobiography of Consciousness ; 
or, the Experiences of an Indoor 
Servant. 


Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Modern Prince. 
Book Il. Chap. 7. 


By 
GEORGE SMITH. 


Ricuarp A. PRrocror, 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR: with Sketches 


of the History of Paraguay, &c. By Grorce THompson, C.E., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army, and Aide-de-Camp to President 
Lopez. Post 8vo. with Maps, Plans, and Portrait. (Un Wednesday next. 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 
Jostan Gitperr. With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Fac- 
simile of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 
Imperial 31s, 6d, 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbruz. By D. W. With Maps anddllustrations. Square 
crown 8\0. price 18s. 


DOWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, from 


London to the Land’s End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from 
London to the Scilly Islands. By R. T. M‘MuLLEN, With 4 Maps and 
5 Woodcuts. [Next week. 


SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joux Tynpat, LL.D. F.R.S, 
&c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Second 
Ldition, revised ; with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, and 30 Charts. Edited by H. G. 
Rip, Secretary to Mr. M‘Culloch for many years. 8vo,. price 63s. cloth; 
or 7Us. half-bound in russia, 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c, By C. L. Easr.ake, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, 18s. 


BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various 


Birds, Beasts, Fishes, &c. mentioned in the Scriptures. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. Copiously illustrated with Wood Engravings from Original 
Designs. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s, (On August 2. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore Dr Rossi, by J. S. Norrucore, D.D. and Rev. 
W. Brown.Low, M.A, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Jonny 


Srvuart Mitt. Second Edition, post Svo. 5s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


THE OXFORD REFORMERS — JOHN 


COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE; being a History of their Fellow- 
Work. By Freperic SEEBONM, Second Edition, revised. price lds. 


THE CENTRE of UNITY: WHAT IS IT? 


CHARITY or AUTHORITY? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter 
of the Pope to all Protestants and other Non-Catholics, By the Rev. 
A. CLISSOLD, M.A. 8vo. 2s, 


HIDE and SEEK; or, Original Double Acros- 


tics. By SpHynx, 16mo. (Jn a few days. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE 


Conducted by W. Farrparrn, F.R.S., W. Crookes, F.R.S., R. Hunt, F.R.S., 
H. Woopwarp, F.G.S. F.Z.8., and J, SAMUELSeN, Editor. No. XXIIL 
July 1869, price 5s, (On Wednesday nest. 
1. The Sea-weeds of Yar-Connanght, and their Uses. With Page Plate and Wood- 
cut. By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.1.A.—Geological Survey of Ireland. 


| 2. The Lambeth Observatory. By R. J. Mann, M.D. F.R.A.S, 


3. Ona gory: —_—- Classification. With Coloured Page Plate. By Edward 
Hull, M.A. F.R.S. 

4. The Transit of Venus in 1874, With Page Plate and Woodcuts, By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

5. On = Teaching of Natural Science in Schools. By Edwin Lankester, M.D. 


F.R.S. 
6. The Prehistoric Antiquities of and around Lough Gur. With Plate and Wood 
Engravings. By Professor Harkness, F.R.S, 


Notices of Scientific Works, Chronicles of Science, &c. 


BELL & DALDY, YORK STREEL VCENT GARDEN. 


London LONGMANS, GREEN, KEADER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 26, 1869, | 


On Tuesday the 29th inst. will be published (2s.), the JULY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF DUTY IN ITS RELATION TO UNIVERSAL 
MORALITY. By J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
CLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
THE TRADES’-UNION BILL. By FrEDERIC HARnIsON. 
THE ACADEMY OF 1869. By Bernarp Cracrorr. Part II. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. By Watrer BaGenor. III. 
VICTOR HUGO: L’Homme qui Rit. By ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
THE NATURE OF EMOTION. By Dr. Frecpine BLANDFORD. 


CRITICAL NOTICES: “ Religious Republics.” By W. Kirkus. Some Books of 
the Month, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF 
GOLDSMITH,” “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


A Biography. 1775—1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE: Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Demy 8vo. with ems 1 _- 
This day. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in Panama, 


Nicaragua, and Mosquito. By Captain Pri, R.N., and Dr. SEEMANN. Demy 
Svo. illustrated with Plates and Maps, 


THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 


M.F.H. By Wat Brapwoop, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIZA. By Ivan TURGUENIEF. 


from the Russian by W. R. S. RAusTon. 2 vols. fep. Svo. 


Translated 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, and to be had at all Libraries, 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: 


His Life and Adventures. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, 


Author of “ The Tallants of Barton,” “ Bitter Sweets,” &c. &e. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO. 


Just published, post 8vo. with Map, 2s. 6d. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE 
RAILWAYS BY THE STATE: 


A Popular Statement. 


By ARTHUR JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


LONDON RAILWAYS AND STATIONS, 


Just published, coloured, and folded in cover, with Guide, price 3s. 6d. ; with the Map 
uncoloured, 1s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S SPECIAL MAP 


OF 


THE RAILWAYS AND STATIONS 


IN 


LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


On the Scale of One Inch to a Mile. 


Coloured in Systems distinguishing the Lines open and in progress, and with all 
the Omnibus Routes clearly marked, showing at a glance how to reach any part 
of the Metropolis. Size, 26 inches by 23. Accompanied by a GUIDE, giving the 
ROUTES of ALL the TRAINS running from every London Terminus, and especially 
showing the JUNCTION STATIONS where Passengers have to change carriages. 
Also the ROUTES of ALL the METROPOLITAN and SUBURBAN OMNIBUSES, 
with their Distinctive Colours and Names, the STEAMBOAT ROUTES, &c. 


“ Nothing can be better done........ It is incomparably the best publication of the kind which 
we ever examined.” —Railway Record. 
ust command the patronage of the million travellers whose ease and comfort are therein 
vrovided for.” —ailway Times. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CIARING CROSS, S.W. 


“FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 


This day is published, No. XXIV. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JULY; 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS 
1, GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 6. aperm™ FRIARS. By the Author 
2y, the Author of “East Lynne,” eorge Geith of Fen Court.” Wit 
oland Yorke,” &c. With an 


is Curious. Chapter 9.—In 
uare. 


7. THE DECLINE OF THE RING. 

2, LOVE, HIS OWN AVENGER. 8. A VAURIEN. Chapter 6.—Burgo is dig 
POACHERS. 9. THE VICTORY. With an Tstration, 
4. ZSOP AND THE ASS, 


tration. Chapter 10.-Coming Home. 
Chapter 11.—In the Evening Paper. 
Chapter 12.—The Shadow of the Future. 


5. THE IRISH CONSTA- anche Ellers! nding. the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone," 
BULARY,. By Ong or tar Force. Chapters 33—4 


Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. By 


Mr. and Mrs. Pernenick. With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8yo; 
price 30s. 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER. 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By GeorGE Aucustvs SALA. 1 vol. 8vo, 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL. By Captain Ricuarp F, Bunton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “‘ Out of the Meshes.” 1 vol. small 4to. pro- 
fusely Illustrated, elegantly printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth,. 
gilt, 5s. Ready this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of DESART. 2 vols. (Just ready. 
TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuartes 
E. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 
SIMPLE AS a DOVE: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter,” &c.. 
3 vols, [Ready this day. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kinestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “Gcoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 8 vols. [Ready this day. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livtntenes* 3 vols, 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: a: 
Novel. By Joun Gaunt, 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd.” 
By THomas (Mrs. 
Pexver-Copuir), Author of “ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 


“ Love, or Marriage.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
NEW VOLUMES OF “TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS.” 


THE DOWER-HOUSE, by Tuomas. 


(Mrs. Penper-Cupuip), Author of “Denis Donne,” * False Colours,” &c.,. 
is now ready, price 2s. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY, By the Author 


upon Trust,” &c. 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, . 


to Sufferers from Paralysis, Seereiion. Freuralsie, and Loss of Nervous and Phy 
Power. By Haney Losn, -A., &c. of 41 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
London, and 2 Old Stei ine, Brigh ion. T his work’ Will be found, to contain plain indications for 
the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopeless; and being illustrated with Cases authenti- 


| eated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, Sir. 
author's 


Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. tame, &e. , is @ guarantee of th 
experience and success in the treatment of these diseases. 


Published Mausnatt, & Co., 
Wood E: 


ISEASES. of the SKIN: their Causes, Patholo y, Diagnosis, 
B 


and Treatment. By Batmanno M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to ritish Hospi! 


| for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marlboro’ 


Joun Cuvurncuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
PILEPSY ar and its CURE. By Gro. Braman, M.D., F.R.C.S.. 


London: Rensnaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


PAUL ON THE LOWER BUWEL. 
Seventh Edition, by post, 5s. 4d. 


DISEASES of the LOWER BOWEL, without Cuttin 


Nitric Acid. By Anorew Pavt, A.B., M.D., Su: 
London: Kimpton, 82 High Holborn. 


Just published,Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Procecdings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, 18.8d. 


N 
O* or Confinement. Illustrated with Cases of Failure from Knife, Ligature, eae | 
eon. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Baritar, 219 Regent Street. 


By Brack, Author of 


June 26, 
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NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 63. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 


- Being a Study of the Greck Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 63. 


LUDIBRIA LUN; 


Or, the Wars of the Women and the Goda. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


On Tuesday the 29th instant, No. CXV. 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. 
With Mlustrations by Robert Barnes and Frederick Walker. 


Contents: 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Chapter 10, With an Illustration. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE, 
FRIENDS IN HIGH LATITUDES. 
INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
PRE-REFORMATION SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES IN ENGLAND. 
AT SEA. By Faepeaicx Narixn Baooms. 
A NIGHT WITH A SALMON, 
SOLA. With an Lilustration. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 78. 6d. 

On Tuesday the 29th, instant, 


DENIS DUVAL; LOVEL THE WIDOWER ; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
Now publishing, in cloth, each 5s. 


Now ready, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
ENGLAND AND I’ ITS PEOPLE. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
ony 


BUCHANAN’S LONGFELLOW. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


Edited and Prefaced by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Now ready, 1 handsome vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HOOD’S UP THE RHINE. 


New Edition, with the quaint Original Cuts. 


E. MOXON, SON, & CO., 44 DOVER STREET, W. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


‘A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. I.C.E. 


This work contains a carefully-written Description of the various Deformities, Debilitics, 


and Deficiencies to which the Human Body is liable ; with copious Illustrations of the means 
Tequired for their amelioration. It will be tound of indispensable value to Medical Men, by 
Presenting, in a concise form, Drawings of every kind of Orthopractie appliance, these being so 
arranged as to admit of comparison between the mechanism adopted in England and that 
used in Foreign Practice. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS; AND TIIE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, W. 


| 


THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


Extract from Tue Patt Matt Gazerre of Thursday, 
June 24, 


| WueEn the publication of THE PALL MALL GAZETTE was resolved 


upon, no very large circulation was expected for such a journal. At the 
same time it was obvious that the enterprise could only be maintained at a 
considerable expenditure, Naturally these considerations determined the 
price of the paper to its readers. A low price promised financial failure; 
while it appeared likely that those who cared to read a journal the merits of 
which (as we humbly hoped) would not be estimated by the number of its 
columns, would be content to pay for it a price comparatively high. And 
for a little while thege considerations seemed well-grounded ; but only for a 
little while. At the end of the first year of its existence the circulation of 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE had become as great as we had hoped it 
would ever be; at the end of another year its sale was twice as great; at 
the end of the third year the printer was called upon to produce nearly 
three times as many copies as satisfied our first expectations. And now, 
after the fourth year—though in a statement like this we are bound to 
confess to a very small and temporary decline of sale, consequent upon the 
shattering of thousands of incomes in the interval—the circulation of the 
paper is still steadily increasing. 


These being the facts of the case, it occurred to us long ago that we 
should have been wiser men of business if we had sold the journal from the 
beginning at a lower price. It was a mistake to suppose that only a few 
men and women would care to read such a paper as we projected: that we 
have proved abundantly. We know by many and frequent representations 
that though twopence a-day for an evening paper is readily paid by thou- 
sands of people, thousands of people would willingly buy it who cannot 
afford twopence a-day for the gratification, Therefore we have resolved to 
reduce the price, believing that in a merely commercial point of view we 
shall be gainers by the change ; and that is leaving out of mind the satis- 
faction of obtaining a wider field for labours which we dare to say have 
never been regulated by a hankering for “ profits.” Another consideration, 
and one that weighs with us very much, is this:—In all probability the 
charge for carrying newspapers through the post will soon be reduced from a 
penny toa halfpenny. Now it is not of much importance to people resident 
in the suburbs and in the country beyond whether they have to pay three- 
pence or twopence halfpenny for the newspaper delivered at their doors by the 
postman ; but whether they pay twopence halfpenny or three halfpence is of 
some importance in a good many cases. On all these accounts, then, we have 
resolved to publish THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, on and after July 1 
(when the Tenth Volume will be commenced), at the price of ONE Penny. 


To this candid statement we beg to add one assurance : the only change 
we contemplate is the change of price. What the reader has hitherto had for 
twopence he will in future get for a penny. The public will find in the paper 
itself no alteration whatever, except such as may be suggested from time to 


time by a constant anxiety for its improvement, 


On and after July 1, the price of Tue Patt Matt Gazerre 
will be Reduced from Twopence to One Penny (Stamped Copivs 
Twopence). 


OFFICE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
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The Saturday Review. [June 26, 1868 


NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by 
. THomaAs SADLER, Ph.D, 38 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. (This day. 


* In it is to be found something to suit every taste and inform every mind. For the general 
reader it contains much light and agreeable matter. ‘To the lover of literature it conveys 
information which he will prize highly on account of its accuracy und rarity. The student of 
social life will gather from it many valuable hints whereon to base theories as to the effects on 


English society of the progress of civilization. For these and for other reasons this * Diary’ 


is a work to which a hearty welcome should be accorded,”""—Duily News. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


“ JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Greek Heroic Age. Crown 
8vo. (Jn a@ few days. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 


Sketches. By J. E, Tuorotp Rocrns. Crown 8vo. (/n a few days. 
ConTENTS: Montagu—Walpole—Adam Smith—Cobbett. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete Edition. Vol. I.—Narrative and Elegiac Poems. 
Vol. II1.—Dramutic and Lyric Poems, 2 vols. extra fcp. 8vo. each 6s, 


WOMAN’S CULTURE and WOMAN’S 


WORK: a Series of Essays by Frances Power Cobbe, Jessie Boucherctt, 
Sophia Jex Blake, Rev. G. Butler, Elizabeth Wolstgnholme, James Stuart, 
M.A., Charles Pearson, M.A., Herbert Mozley, Julia Wedgwood, J. Boyd 
Kinnear, Edited by JosEPHINE BUTLER. 8yo. [/mmediately. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND; 


or, the New Landlord. By WILLIAM ALLINGIAM. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with New Preface. Fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
clever Gladstone in the House of Commons. 


WOW CROPS GROW: a Treatise on the 


Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the Plart, for Agricultural 
Students. With numerous Lllustrations and Tables of Analyses. By S. W. 
Jounson, M.A. Revised, with numerous Additions, and adapted for English 
use by Professors CourcH and Dyer, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, [Next week. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
BRU. 


SIR ©. W. DILKE’S “GREATER 
tralia, India) during 1866-7, New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol. Pes 


TAIN”: a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries ( 
Illustrations, 6s, isa 


if 

“Sir C. W. Dilke’s account of his tour in the West is delightful reading from 
F-ven when we differ from him, we are always ready to admit the industry of his 
the accuracy of his information, as well as his exceedingly cicar way of stat 
As a mere work of travel, his book is exceedingly pleasant reading ; and it 


This 
first to 


ny! sma pasa, an infinity of information of the sort one most 
Above all, it is eminently suggestive; and what we should pronounce its highest 
much the knowledge it communicates as the craving it excites for more.”— Times, 


4 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Lanfl 


of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Trave} 
Studies of Man and Nature, By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 2 Vols, erg 
8vo. with Maps and numerous IIlustrations, 24s. 

“ Most interesting and most valuable volumes."—/all Mall Gazette. 

“ A vivid picture of tropical lite, which may be read with unflagging interest.” 


“ One of the most agreeable as well as the most instructive records of eontemporany yooh a, 
Spectator, 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.G.S. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN} 


of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. New and § 
Cheaper Edition, Eighth Thousand, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Mapa, 
and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 16s. : 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, 


and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS, Third Baition 
Sixth Thousand, Svo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, cloth gik, 21s, 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY 


through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By Wiuay 
GiIrFORD PALGRAVE. Fourth end Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Map, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, 7s. Gd. i 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXVII. (for JULY). 


CONTENTS : 
. PROFESSOR SEELEY on “THE GREAT ROMAN REVOLUTION.” 


. “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Chapters 3 and 4, 


THE BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE, | 


their Action and Uses, with Hints on Change of Air and Diet Cures, By | 

JOHN MACPHERSON, M.D. Extra fcp. vo. with Map, 6s. 6d. | 

“ We honestly believe that this work, containing as it does in a condensed shape an outline | 
of all that is needful to be known as to the therapeutic action of baths and waters, will be 

found most useful to the practitioner aud the public.” — Lancet. | 

| 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles" 


and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, | 
Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” Crown 8vo. 6s. « 


GLOBE EDITION of POPE’S POETICAL) 


WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, by Professor Warp, of Owens | 
College, Manchester. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GLOBE EDITION of SPENSER’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Edited by R. Mornis, with Memoir by J. W. Hates. 
(/n Sew days, 


THE SUBSTITUTION of SIMILARS: the 


True Principle of Tteasoning, derived from a Modification of Aristotle's | 
Dictum. By W. Sr? Jevons, M.A. Fep. Svo, 2s. 6d. (This day. 


| 


DR. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of the CROSS» 


and PASSION:” J. ctures delivered in Hereford Cathedral in the Week 
before Easter 1869. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached | 


at MANCHESTER, By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


ON a METHOD of PREDICTING by GRA- 


PHICAL CONSTRUCTION OCCULTATIONS of STARS by the MOON 
and SOLAR ECLIPSES, for any given Place. Together with more 
Rigorous Methods of Reduction for the accurate Calculation of Longitude. 
By F. C. Penrose, M.A., F.R.A.S. 4to, with Charts, Lunar Tables, and 
Skeleton Forms for Working out Cases. (Next week. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for. 


1869. Sixth Year of Publication. By Frepertck Martin. A Statistical, 
Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World, for the Year 1869. 
Forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants. Third Edition, crown 
Svo. lus, 6d. i 


* Boe y ¥ dd indi ble. It is quite a treasury of useful 
comes year by year more valuab‘e an 


TER '—Times. 


ACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


. MISS OCTAVIA HILL on “ORGANIZED WORK AMONG THE POOR.” 

“TIE STORY OF AN AFTERNOON.” By B. B. B. 

MIss YONGE on “CHILDREN’S LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY.” 

“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 27—29. 

+ MR. FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME’S “ SUNSET OFF THE AZORES.” 
“THE CONDITION OF OPERA IN ENGLAND.” F 

» MR. RICHARD HOLT HUTTON’S “A QUESTIONABLE PARENTAGE) 

MORALS.” 
10, ““ THE POSTURE OF THE POPE IN THE COMMUNION.” 


Volumes I, to XIX. handsomely bound in cloth, each 7s, 6d., now ready. 


SENP 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SECOND YEAR. 
Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRACTITIONER: 
A Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. 


Edited by FRANCIS E, ANSTIE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Scnior Assistant-Physician to Westminster Hospital. 


CoxTents For JULY: 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS: 
ON THE USE AND ACTION OF BELLADONNA IN ASTHMA. 
M. le Dr. SEE, Professor of Therapeutics to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 
ON THE USE OF SULPHO-CARBOLATES IN MEDICINE. By Dr. A. Be @ 
SANSOM, 
ON THE TREATMENT OF IRITIS. By R. B. Canter, Esq. 
ON THE USE OF PHOSPHORUS AND ITS COMPOUNDS IN MEDICINE. 
Ly Dr. THorowGoop, 
ON INDISCRIMINATE STIMULATION IN CHRONIC DISEASE, By 
Dr. ANSTIE. 
REVIEWS. CLINIC OF THE MONTH, EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN JOURNALS, NOTES AND QUERIES, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 4 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, lustrated, price 1s. ; Quarterly Vols. 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


For HOUSEHOLD READING, 
For JULY. 
APOSTLES of MEDIAEVAL EUROPE, Part I, 


By the Rev. G, F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
Mead-Muster of King's College School. 


To be completed in Three Parts and form Vol. VII. of the Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


dVdSMAN 


E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, 
Abe, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, June 26, 1869. 


in the City of London; and Published by DAVID J' ONES, 
£64 
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